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THE TWISTED TENDRIL 


PROLOGUE 


the city’s heart. Mist clung, a cloudy halo, 
round the solitary street lamp, dimming its 
wavering light. Below, the river thundered, swollen, 
infuriated by the late storm, licking its chops 
greedily as it caught for a moment against the 
slime-smooth surface of a pile. The few boats in 
the harbor slept in shadow, with only a tiny lumi- 
nous speck at each stern to interrupt the darkness. 
Sentries with the steam of their breathing congeal- 
ing upon them marched past with tired precision 
ee ipa LdOWN a. 6 dOWN te «sD icc. ac the 
lamplight impaled upon the points of their bayonets. 
The horse with the gleaming white foreleg sniffed 
the air and whinnied softly. The man beside him 
removed from his mouth the toothpick he had been 
steadily munching, and which was by now half-con- 
sumed; he patted the horse’s damp flanks, and 
tangled his fingers caressingly through his mane. 
Again the animal cried gently, and stepped back a 
few mincing paces into the darkness. 
One of the sentries shifted his bayonet and leaned 
against the stone coping of the bridge. ‘The trickle 
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of light from the shrouded lamp fell upon his worn, 
pinched face and the pearly drops tipping his 
straggly mustache. 

“Gettin’ restive, ain’t she?’ He rested a de- 
taining hand on the horse’s smooth head. 

The man adjusted his toothpick with his tongue 
and looked briefly over one shoulder at the street 
out from the city. 

“He won’t be long now. Very soon... any 
minute—” He seemed to be reassuring the horse 
as well as himself. 

““‘Well—”’ said the sentry vaguely, and yawned. 
His rifle sprang into position, he stamped his numb 
feet once or twice, and struck off on his rounds 
again. 

The fog wrapped its arms closer about the city; 
the roar of the river swelled, grew deeper, more 
ominous; it rose in the man’s ears until it shut out 
the beating of his heart. He closed his eyes and 
could not open them; an incalculable weight lay 
upon his temples. 

Suddenly his hand on the horse’s mane tightened. 
The animal had reared and was breathing the dense 
air through agitated nostrils. Opalescent gleams 
came and went in the man’s dull eyes; he took off 
his hat and listened. Somewhere in the blackness a 
horse was galloping out to meet him. The hoof- 
beats hammered along the silent street; even the 
river was hushed. The man vaulted into the saddle 
and sat tensely, the reins cutting his fingers. Nearer 
came the hoofbeats, scattering distance before them. 
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“That'll be him now,” called the sentry. He 
seemed relieved. ‘I hope you come in time.” 

The man on the horse was turned to stone. The 
fog burned away before the fitful flames in his 
eyes. Only the horse beneath him stirred and cried 
a little, softly, into the night. 

Beyond the glimmer of the lamp the darkness 
took shape and resolved itself into a man on horse- 
back, his hat pulled carelessly across one eye, his 
chin and half his face sunk in many folds of muffler. 

One of the sentries stopped him, the cold steel 
of his bayonet pressed so close against the horse’s 
nose that its shining surface became clouded with 
its breath. 

“Halt! You are not to go beyond this point.” 

“It’s all right,’’ the other sentry said. ‘That’s 
the doctor this man’s been waiting for since nine. 
He come over from Uniontown to meet him here. 
His wife—you know. Let him pass.” 

Grunting thanks into his neckerchief the new- 
comer joined the waiting man, who seized his hand 
eagerly. 

“Ts all ready, Doctor? Have you attended to 
everything ?” 

“To everything,’ answered the doctor with un- 
necessary emphasis. ‘The patient will recover. 
And now, let’s not lose another minute.’”’ He waved 
to the sentries. ‘“‘Good night.” 

“Good night. Hope you get there in time.” 

Silently they galloped into the blackness which 
became thicker when the last ray from the street 
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lamp had disappeared. The road was muddy and 
gashed with ruts. Daubs of mud flecked their coats 
and stained their faces. The hoofbeats ceased to 
pound—the riders heard beneath them little sucking 
noises, as of a thousand mouths licking greedily. 

Like a living thing the night flew with them. The 
specter of the fog never left their side; unseen, but 
sounding in their ears like the broken voice of the 
tempest, they heard the river bellow by. Once, for 
the shadow of an instant, the mist broke, and they 
saw the sky massing lurid clouds; then the fog 
closed its hand upon them, and they pressed on into 
its windless shell. . . . 

The man they had called Doctor rode a little in 
advance of his companion. His eyes were fixed un- 
seeingly on the blackness ahead; he was aware only 
of a searing pain which swept flame through his leg 
with every jolt of his horse. His ankle! That fall 
had probably broken it. It would mean delay, now 
when every moment had to be reckoned with sepa- 
rately ; it would mean exquisite agony along the road. 
It might even be the clew to the labyrinth which he 
had so unwittingly furnished his pursuers, and which 
would lead ultimately to his capture. His mind 
shuddered away from the thought, but it persisted, 
and clutched at him with the dead hands of the 
fog. 

The pain and the precise, even strokes of the 
horses’ hoofs were making him drowsy; he felt him- 
self lifted out of his saddle, floating away like the 
fog, evanescent, ghost-gray . . . his head dropped 
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forward heavily and his eyes sank. After a mo- 
ment he jerked himself erect. lLloyd’s! They 
must be near there now. Any minute they would see 
a golden shower of lamplight spreading across the 
road. She had told him that he would find all he 
needed there—field-glasses and two loaded carbines, 
and the whiskey for which his sick soul clamored. 
If they could only rest at Lloyd’s, just for an in- 
stant, so that he might ease the damned foot, and 
brave the fog with the comfort of a hot toddy 
inside him. But even as he sobbed at the thought 
of a soft low chair, and the intimacy of a fire, he 
knew the folly of it. Wait—yes; wait and be 
caught! 

The horses were picking their way daintily down 
a treacherously steep declivity. His heart choked 
him and he swallowed it. Lloyd’s! It was below in 
the valley. The lamplight leaped to meet them 
like a shout. 

“David, do you see?” he called breathlessly. 
“Tloyd’s—right there—where the lamp is shining.” 

“Eh?” The other lurched drunkenly in his sad- 
dle. He had been napping. ‘He expects us, doesn’t 
he?/ 

“Yes, yes. Knock on the door, say ‘All is over,’ 
and he’ll give you what we need. I will stay here.” 

In an inky doorway a man stood waiting, his lan- 
tern scrawling on the damp ground an eerily shifting 
golden circle. 

“Thank God!” He ran to meet them, the light 
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staggering into the darkness at his heels. “Is all 
over?” 

“All.” David clambered to the ground and 
stretched himself luxuriously. ‘‘He,” pointing to 
the shadowed figure on the horse, ‘he hasn’t told 
me anything. It’s like riding with a corpse—he’s 
that close-mouthed. Not a word, not a sound—”’ 

“Bring us those things, Lloyd!’ His voice cut 
like a knife across the thread of the other’s com- 
plainings. ‘‘Give David the glasses and the guns. 
I'll take the whiskey.” The liquor flamed its way 
within him; he felt suddenly cheered, emboldened 
to face pursuit. 

“Come, David, we’re wasting time!” Suddenly 
he bent his head in the direction from which they 
had come. Terror froze the others into listening 
statues. 

“T thought I heard—horses,” he explained with a 
wan smile. “David! Lloyd! Listen! What is 
itt: 

“Nothing,” Lloyd answered. “It’s too early for 
a pursuit.” 

He nodded. “Only my fancy. Something stirred, 
and... Ready, David?” 

SV iegn! 

“But is all over?” persistently Lloyd begged. 
“Tell me, David, can’t you?” 

David shrugged him away. “I? What do I 
know? He won’t talk! Why don’t you tell us 
something ?”” 

The man on the horse turned wearily. “Every- 
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thing is finished. I have done my part—and now— 
when we should be hurrying on—they are without 
doubt sitting in sackcloth and ashes in Washington, 
mourning him. That is all.” 

He watched David mount to his seat again. 

“Well, Lloyd.” They shook hands wordlessly. 
“Wish us Godspeed—and in Christ’s name, man, 
put that light out!” 

“Good night—good-by—” Lloyd whispered, his 
voice strangely agitated. The wind of their de- 
parture swept over him, stirring his hair. ‘‘Good- 
by,” he called again. The word rang against the 
darkness; he could hear the echoes widen, like cir- 
cles spreading on water. ‘“‘God help us all,” he 
prayed, and extinguished the lantern. 


With a nervous jerk he righted his position, and 
shifted his leg. The pain caught him sharply; he 
bit his lower lip between his teeth, and tried to 
stifle his moan. 

The other had turned quickly. 

“Are you hurt? Why didn’t you speak? In 
God’s name, you’re not wounded ?”’ 

“My ankle! I think I’ve broken it!” He spat 
the words through twisted lips flecked with foam. 
“T tried to endure it, but I can’t any longer. My 
foot feels as though a mad dog had sunk his teeth 
into it and were biting deeper with every jolt. I 
shall probably faint soon—with the—pain.” 

They had struck a stretch of flinty road, and the 
hoofbeats sputtered like castanets. The horses 
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showed no signs of being winded, but both men 
reined them in, and they slackened into a jogging 
trot. 

‘What shall we do?” desperately. ‘“‘Do you think 
you could wait until morning, and have me set it 
then?” 

“Morning!” The laugh ended on a jagged cry 
of pain. ‘‘No, David! Ill get me a doctor, a 
real doctor, now, or have an undertaker in the 
morning. Can we reach one from here?” 

“But think a minute. Is it wise? They may find 
1S 

“Never fear; we’re not pursued—not yet. Do 
you think of a doctor near by?” 

David considered, reading the darkness furtively 
for signs of a possible hue and cry after them. The 
fog was breaking; huge clumps of trees along the 
road made the night even blacker with their 
shadows. A fence staggered past one side. They 
could follow dimly the outline of its tottering white 
pickets. 

‘Strike a match,” his voice thickened hoarsely, 
“and take our bearings.” 

In the flickering instant of the match’s existence 
the scene before them had the startling unreal dis- 
tinctness of a dream. About fifty yards ahead, 
they saw, the road was met by a gravel path swerv- 
ing sharply from the right, and leading to a small 
frame house. Then the match hissed between 
David’s fingers. 
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“We're near a house now,” he exclaimed joy- 
fully. “Just a few minutes more.” 

In the little courtyard he dismounted stiffly and 
shouted, “Ho, there! Is any one awake?” 

They waited for so long a time that it seemed as 
through they had been there all night, when suddenly 
a light flashed, and across the threshold of the open 
door they saw a young negro standing, shading a 
candle with cupped hands. His eyes were stern, his 
face showed a terrified gray under its bronze. 
Grimly he waited. 

“Ts there a doctor near here?” David demanded 
harshly. “My friend fell from his horse and broke 
his ankle.” 

The negro’s face relaxed; bit by bit color flowed 
back into his stony features. 

““There’s a Dr. Mudd, up this yere road a spell. 
First house in ’bout quarter o’ mile.” 

David turned and sought his horse without a word 
of thanks.. The negro, his candle casting excited 
shadows on his lean face, stood beyond the door- 
sill watching them as they sped up the gravel path, 
showering cinders. Now and then little drops fell 
from the trees and touched them with cold fingers. 
A chill, damp wind with a slightly bitter smell rose 
in their nostrils. 

“Tt must be near dawn.” He had dragged his 
foot from the stirrup, and, weighted down by boot 
and spur, it hung limply against the sweating side 
of his horse. 

David let the breeze stroke his face. 
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“East wind,” he recognized it. “More rain and 
bad riding.” 

He did not answer; his head, bending forward, 
rested almost on the horse’s neck. Sweat crawled 
upon his face, and his teeth had bitten blood out 
upon his lip. A hand on his shoulder roused him. 
“We're at the doctor’s door. Sit back so the light 
don’t fall on your face.” 

Wearily he obeyed. Again David left his horse 
reluctantly, and knocked at the door with the back 
of his hand. A window above their heads flew open, 
and a woman called, ‘‘You there, making all that 
noise! Do you know it’s half past four in the 
morning ?” 

‘Will you tell the doctor that a man with a broken 
ankle is down here, madam? He fell from his horse 
and is suffering terribly.” 

“Like as not you’re a couple of thieves—but you 
won't find much to take here, I promise you! Wait 
there, anyway, and I’ll fetch the doctor.” 

The window slammed; they heard voices, the faint 
creaking of a bed; then, after a moment, steps shuf- 
fling down the stairs, across the hall. A bolt and 
chain rattled, and a candle pointed its yellow finger 
at them. 

“Tam Dr. Mudd, gentlemen.”” A fat smooth face 
floated in the candlelight, the ears protruding from 
a dingy nightcap. ‘‘My wife tells me that one of 
you has suffered a fall from his horse. Which is 
the patient?” 

“He.” David was trembling with fright. 
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The doctor handed him the candle and rolled 
back the sleeves of his nightgown. 

“Will you help me, sir? We'll carry him into 
this room across the hall, and set it.’’ 

With the candle dripping upon his moist hand 
David placed one relaxed arm over his shoulder 
and together they dragged him into a close, untidy 
room, obviously the doctor’s surgery, where his 
wife in a torn calico wrapper stood beside a table 
on which she had placed a roll of bandage and a 
lamp with a smoking chimney. The doctor rubbed 
the caked mud off his hands against the sides of his 
nightgown. Waving David to a seat, he took a 
knife from a drawer and began to cut away the 
boot. The patient’s eyes glowed feverishly; he kept 
licking at the dried blood on his lips. 

The doctor seemed to be considering. 

“Presently,” he said slowly, “we will give him 
something to quiet him.” 

Deftly he slit the leather into strips, ripping it 
apart easily with his knife. He cut the boot down 
to the ankle, which had by now swollen alarmingly. 
Then he made a swift incision across the instep and 
toes, and one across the sole, and the stubborn re- 
mainder came away in his hand. A shudder ran 
through the tortured body. Pityingly David saw 
that he had fainted. His head lay limply against 
the worn leather of the couch; a tiny thread of 
blood trailed from his bruised lip down his chin. 

“Doctor, see!” Fear fastened upon him. 

“Best thing,” said the doctor without looking up. 
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“Fe’s unconscious. He won’t feel anything now.” 
With a broken cigar box he had made a splint and 
set the ankle. He stepped back and the neatly 
rolled bandages were his pride. ‘‘Not bad, eh, for 
4:30 in the morning!” He gave the foot a final 
professional pat, and yawned contentedly. “A few 
days of rest and he’ll be right as a trivet.” 

The man on the sofa raised heavy eyelids. His 
lips fluttered into the shadow of a smile. 

“Rest! Rest—for me! Doctor, you’re mad! 
Laugh, David—laugh, why don’t you?”’ Hysterical 
sobbing tossed him, until he lay back breathing 
with difficulty. 

The doctor frowned. ‘You must rest—at least 
until the day after to-morrow. No riding at all 
until Sunday. Your business will have to wait—as a 
physician I cannot allow you to leave until you’re 
fit to do so. The house is at your disposal, gentle- 
men. If you'll follow Mrs. Mudd now she will 
show you a room where you may spend what re- 
mains of the night in comfort.” 

David’s startled thanks annoyed him. He mo- 
tioned to his wife to precede them with the candle, 
while he and David lifted the other and carried him 
into a tiny, closet-like chamber at the back of the 
house. Its white-painted walls were weather- 
streaked; cobwebs wove airy festoons across the 
cracked ceiling, and there was only one narrow 
window, with grimy panes, but the large wooden 
bed was alluringly fresh as they laid him down on 
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it, and they noticed that the patient had fallen into 
a heavy sleep. 

‘The effect of the pain,” pronounced the doctor, 
stufing his fist into a prodigious yawn. ‘You'll 
find him much improved, I promise you, in the 
morning. Good night.” 

His eyes already half-closed, Dr. Mudd stumbled 
out into the hall, and made fast the door with bolt 
and chain. ‘The lamp still burned in his surgery, 
its chimney furiously smoking. A faint grayish light 
leaked in through closed shutters; a cock shouted his 
morning defiance, and was answered by two sleepily 
barking dogs. The doctor peered out through a 
crack in the shutters. The sky was leaden, over- 
cast; the air was damp with the coming rain. He 
must remember to look in the almanac in the morn- 
ing—Friday—no, it was Saturday now, the fifteenth 
of April. He bent to blow out the lamp, and picked 
something up from the table. Idly he turned it over 
—it was the top of the boot he had just cut from 
that fellow’s foot. Excellent leather—he’d be able 
to settle handsomely before he left. Something red 
in one corner caught his eye. Embroidered letters 
sprawled boldly, spelling out a man’s name. JOHN 
Wi kes Booru. The doctor turned down the lamp 
and shuffled off to bed. 
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HE rehearsal had been called for eleven, 

but though it was nearly noon, no one but 

the prompter, carrying the script carefully 

rolled in a voluminous carpetbag, had appeared. On 

the darkened stage two scene-shifters in grimy shirts 
were pledging each other in cans of flat beer. 

““Where’s Mr. Wheatley?” The prompter 
mopped his steaming face. ‘‘He wanted me to cut 
some more of the first act and show it tohim. Is he 
inside?’ His gesture was vague toward the wings. 

“He ain’t here. Nobody’s here.” 

“Well, my God!” Discomfiture sat the little man 
down. “I left my lodgings specially early so I 
could see him before rehearsal.’ His expression 
grew stern over the cans of beer. ‘Have you noth- 
ing better to do, my men, than to sit here guzzling 
in this heat? Surely, Hawkes, there must be some 
work you could find.” 

Hawkes dried the foam off his lips against his 
shirt-sleeve. 

“I’m waiting for Mr. Wheatley—just like you,” 
he added pointedly. ‘So’s Allen. And there’s a 
letter for Mr. Booth—we’re waiting for him, too.” 

“Fe’s outside, talkin’ pretty to Miss Worthing. 
If you'll give me the letter—’” The prompter 
stowed it among the violently purple folds of his 
bag. ‘Now I’m sure he'll receive it.” 
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“But we ain’t,’ Hawkes shouted after him. 
““How’s that, my bully boy?” He nudged his friend, 
and the cans slopped aloft again. 

“Should Mr. Wheatley come, please remember to 
tell him that I was here.’’ His words edged ice at 
them as he walked up the uncarpeted aisles, past 
rows of plush seats of a red so fierce it glowed, 
almost, in the dimness, and stepped into the street. 
Richmond drowsed in the golden haze of noonday 
which distilled its sun-prisoned wine over the city. 
In the bar of the Exchange Hotel, he knew, a crowd 
of men in Panama hats with fine whangee canes 
tucked under their arms would be drinking juleps 
at that hour. A lady in a landau, her face shielded 
from the ardent sun by a black parasol no larger 
than a doll’s handerchief, drove by, her eyes fixed ' 
primly on some invisible line drawn down the back 
of her negro coachman. The prompter took his 
hat off, removed the bandanna he always wore be- 
neath it in summer, and with it wiped his bald head. 

“Good day, Mr. Quilt.” 

He turned with a bow that was almost a genu- 
flection. 

“Good day, good day, Mr. Booth, sir. And to 
you, too, ma’am.”’ 

He hastened toward the front entrance of the 
theater, before which a man was in eager conversa- 
tion with a young lady. 

‘‘An uncommonly hot day,” the gentleman agreed 
with Mr. Quilt’s gesture. ‘How do you find this 
weather, sir?” 
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Mr. Quilt produced his sodden handkerchief, ex- 
amined it, and buried it hastily in his pocket. ‘Dam- 
mit, sir—begging your pardon, Miss Worthing—I 
can’t remember a season like this one. Bad houses, 
terrible weather, and dreadful things in the papers 
each morning. What do you take the situation to 
be, Mr. Booth?” 

“T shall not attempt to prophesy, sir, but of one 
thing you may be certain. Things cannot go on as 
they have much longer. The clouds have been gath- 
ering too long; the storm must break soon.” 

Miss Worthing shivered despite the warm sun- 
light which lay like a sash across the mulberry bosom 
of her dress—the waist confined, the skirt billowing 
out and heavy with crinoline. Her ungloved hands 
fluttered to her throat, where rested the drooping 
black bow-knot which secured her hat. 

“IT hope you do not mean—trouble,” her voice 
quickened with feeling. ‘I cannot bear to read 
sad things. Do you think all this talk is serious?” 

“Who knows?” 

“T have heard so much that I do not understand 
clearly. I hope your fears may be groundless, Mr. 
Booth.” 

He was thoughtful as his eyes traveled with a 
glitter of sun. 

“T didn’t know politics interested you, Miss 
Candace.” 

“T have learned to find interest in many things.” 
Her lips folded primly on whatever else she wished 


to say. 
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“Experientia docet.” Mr. Quilt rolled the sylla- 
bles unctuously on his tongue. He had no idea of 
their opportuneness, not even a clear notion of their 
meaning, but he liked the taste of the words. ‘We 
live and learn.” 

“Yes, sometimes life teaches us things we don’t 
want to know.”’ Her voice dulled; in the dimness 
of her hat-brim her eyes seemed to stare inward. 

“But politics—’’ Booth turned and swept her 
with a tender look. ‘Poor Miss Candace! Poor 
child! I have often felt how sad it must be for 
you here, so bravely alone, with no one near you 
all the time. You are a pathetic figure, you know. 
Sometimes I wish I could help you.” His dark 
eyes, lit from behind with green flames, like a 
leopard’s, burned into hers. 

She flushed unbecomingly and looked down at her 
hands. ‘‘You’re very kind. But I have a friend 
now in Mollie Fenner, and I mind the loneliness 
no longer. And maybe I'll find another friend 
soon—” 

Pleasantly startled he was by what the instant’s 
helpless flutter of her lashes told him. She was 
beginning to be interested in him, this Candace 
Worthing, this little retiring Vermont girl whom 
he had scarcely noticed. ‘““The Green Mountain 
Mouse” he had named her, and had thought of her 
—when he remembered to think of her at all—as 
a thin, sandy-haired insignificant creature with large, 
meekly brown eyes, without a special talent, ner- 
vous at even the most ordinary roles. But lately 
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. . . Booth had been impressed by a complete 
change in Candace Worthing. She was alert with 
unfamiliar attractiveness; she wanted, with an eager 
timidity which shone in her eyes and trembled in 
her gestures, to make him love her. . . . 

The silence disturbed the prompter. He hesitated 
a few vague words to Miss Worthing, who answered 
with an uncertain smile and continued to stare at 
a crackin the pavement. Booth, twirling a Malacca 
stick between the palms of both hands, was regard- 
ing her with the absorbed disinterestedness of a 
scientist examining a specimen. Suddenly the little 
man remembered something. 

“Oh, Mr. Booth, I’ve a letter for you.” He 
grinned deprecatingly, and dug about in his bag, 
rustling leaves of paper until he had exhumed it. 
“IT took it from that drunkard Hawkes to give to 
you myself.” 

“Eh?” Booth started. “Forme? Ah yes; thank 
you.”’ His mood both could see was instantly al- 
tered. He was coldly abrupt. “If you’ll pardon 
me I’ll go to my dressing-room now. Good-by un- 
til later, Miss Candace. And Quilt, should the cast 
finally assemble, be so good as to knock at my 
door.” 

Vitally aware of his exit he was as he walked 
off—a slender figure in a tightly fitting coat of coffee- 
brown, nankeen trousers strapped with fashionable 
snugness beneath his boots, and a hat worn at a 
particularly rakish angle. He brandished his cane 
with elaborate carelessness, he swung his arms, 
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and just before he entered the door he paused for 
a moment—it was almost as though he waited for 
applause. Mr. Quilt stared after him in a sweat 
of unsuppressed admiration. / 

‘A splendid man, Mr. Booth.” He snatched at 
something out of a play. “One of nature’s noble- 
men.” He was proud of that. 

‘So indeed he is,’ concurred Miss Worthing, and 
gave him good afternoon. 

The letter propped a white square against his 
hair-brush—“‘Wilkes Booth, Esquire, Marshall 
Theater, 7 and Broad Streets, Richmond, Virginia.” 
It was from his mother, whom as a child he had 
blindly adored, and whom even now he worshiped 
reverently. He felt an overpowering rush of ten- 
derness choke him as he read its many pages of 
characterless calligraphy—how the spring was late 
this year, but that she had never felt better; how 
she was soon to visit dear Edwin; how splendid 
the critics thought Edwin was—a clipping fell out 
which he crumpled and tossed aside; how much she 
wanted to see her dearest boy, and would he write 
soon to his doting mother? Tears stung his 
eyes... . Mother ... ! He saw her in the liv- 
ing-room at Tudor Hall seated at her chipped desk, 
fumbling a pile of bills, painstakingly struggling 
to get the same result twice with the same column 
of figures, while he at her feet, his chin inked with 
purple juice from the mangled doughnut in his hand, 
chanted aloud whole cantos of Lord Byron. Idly 
her hand rested on his damp curls; he caught it, 
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played with it, worrying it affectionately, and a moist 
kiss left a large purple blot upon it. He remem- 
ered the day when his mother had sat with him 
in the green enchantment of a wistaria arbor, read- 
ing to him out of a large book about Thaddeus of 
Warsaw and the Two Little Princes in the Tower. 
She had spoken of things he had hardly understood 
—freedom and courage and country. . .. But he 
had seen only her face, her tired eyes, which, in the 
cool shadows, were startlingly blue; he could not 
follow the words as she pointed because he was so 
aware of the plump smooth beauty of her arms 
shining through the mull sleeves. And that night 
he had dreamed of Freedom on her hill, but when 
he approached the star-eyed goddess he was startled 
to see beneath the peaked red cap the face of his 
mother. . . . The image had persisted; even now 
he thought of his country as his mother, with eyes 
again young and eager, the care-etched lines about 
her mouth miraculously obliterated. 

He folded the letter carefully and placed it atop 
a pile of such others in his drawer. They were all 
addressed to ‘‘Wilkes Booth, Esquire.” The name 
stirred pride within him, and he had never tired of 
begging his mother for lengthy incoherencies about 
the John Wilkes for whom he was called—that fiery 
eighteenth century duellist, pamphleteer and mob- 
leader, a distant kinsman of hers whom her Ameri- 
can husband had so admired that he had bestowed 
his simple name upon his youngest son. In the 
early days of his acting he had called himself sim- 
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ply “John Wilkes,” explaining his action by saying 
with a careless smile, “My brother Edwin is doing 
so much to carry on the Booth tradition, it behooves 
me to revive the former splendors of the name of 
Wilkes.’ Lately, however, the realization of the 
magic in the name of Booth appearing on a play- 
bill had led him to resume it, but the John had 
dwindled to an insignificant initial. 

He sat down beside the window which gave on 
an abrupt, dirty brick wall and let the hot breeze 
coming through the little alley slide across his face. 
Irresistibly his thoughts returned to his friendless 
childhood—to the long summer days he had spent 
wandering in the wooded places near Tudor Hall; 
alone, for none of the neighbors’ children would 
brook his petty tyrannies and his intolerance. The 
cool smell of the pines filled the close room, the 
puddles along the roads were flakes of sky; he heard 
himself, his voice filling the hushed green stillness 
like a shout, declaiming: 


“For Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men.” 


Often he frightened with his rantings a squirrel or 
a rabbit, and he would pursue the scampering crea- 
tures with cries of: 


“Cowards die many times before their death— 
The valiant never taste of death but once.” 
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He could not recite for his mother—the sight of 
her seated on a stump before him, shading her eyes 
with her hand, sunlight tangling bright threads 
through her faded hair, would fill him with such 
sweet ecstasy that he would become paralyzed; the 
carefully memorized words maliciously eluded him, 
and in the end he would run forward and sob his 
shame into the heavy folds of her skirt. Alone, 
then, he set his stage and with only the loquacious 
pines for company he was Hamlet, and Romeo, em- 
bracing with shy passion the gleaming body of a 
young birch tree, but oftenest of all he chose Julius 
Cesar, in which he could be Brutus and Antony at 
the same time. 

Of his father, the great Junius Brutus Booth who 
had died after his ill-starred California trip, he 
remembered nothing; he would stare at the pictures 
his mother showed him, peering long into the florid 
face with its dark, imperious eyes and tossed black 
hair, wondering how it was that he could look at 
his father and be so strangely unmoved. His 
mother’s eyes would grow cloudy with tears, she 
would turn her head and blink swiftly. “Your dear, 
your splendid father! And what a hard time of it 
he had. You must always think of him, darling, as a 
brave man who suffered.”’ But he could think only 
of high-pitched words which had died suddenly at 
his approach, and of his mother’s slight figure wait- 
ing for a letter, her blown gray cloak a part of the 
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hand and walk back to the house, saying with a lit- 
tle twisted smile, “But to-morrow there’ll surely be 
one, won’t there, dear?” And to-morrow... ? 
He knew now how she had suffered, had borne his 
father’s irregularities, his chronic unfaithfulness and 
all his excesses with submissive resignation, cheer- 
fully immolating herself on the altar of his selfish 
desires and thoughtless cruelty. . 

Below a texture of sounds wove in the sunlit 
silence. The cast had probably appeared, the be- 
lated rehearsal would soon begin. He looked at his 
watch; it was nearly two. Wheatley would keep 
them on the stage until evening, leaving a scanty 
half hour to change for the 7:30 curtain. A yawn 
carried him to his feet. He might as well go down 
—they had wasted enough time already. 

As his door closed into the dingy hall he remem- 
bered Candace Worthing. The dressing-room which 
she shared with Miss Fenner was near his own—he 
would call in at her door as he passed. He desired 
suddenly to see Candace, to sun himself in the ad- 
miration of her eyes, to watch her smile rearrange 
her plain features. 

Before an unpainted pine acer on which some 
one had scrawled a giant 4 in faded red chalk, he 
paused and listened. He heard Candace moving 
about within, singing softly to herself: 

“Say, O fond Zurima, 

Where dost thou stay? 

Say, doth another 

List to thy sweet lay? 
260." 
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Say, doth the orange still 
Bloom near our cot? 
Zurima, Zurima, 

Am I forgot?” 


His quick knock stilled her song. 

‘““Who’s there?’ She had come close to the door: 
he could feel her fingers on the knob. 

“Wilkes Booth, Miss Candace. May I come in?” 

“Yes—of course. Wait just a minute.” The 
door opened; in a spreading pool of sunlight Can- 
dace stood twisting ruddy strands of hair into an 
insecure knot low on her neck. She had changed 
her mulberry dress for a loose wrapper of pale 
green delaine through which her arms showed, 
luminous and white beneath a dusting of faintly 
golden freckles. A lace frill bubbled at her slim 
throat. Booth stared at her, slow wonder creeping 
into his eyes. In the intimacy of the wrapper she 
was almost beautiful. 

“You find everything in confusion, Mr. Booth.” 
Resolutely she avoided his eyes. “I was fixing Mol- 
lie’s costume for to-morrow—she’d gone out and 
left it with me—and had no time to put the room 
to rights.” 

He sat down, still staring at her. Across a chair- 
back hung a billowy cloud of heavy golden stuff 
which frothed in the sunlight. 

“Champagne,” he said pointing to it. “You 
should wear it, not Fenner.” 

She gathered the shining folds into her lap, and 
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half-buried in their pale-gold mist, searched for her 
needle. 

“Must you sew, Miss Candace?’ Gently he 
reached across and lifted the dress from her un- 
resisting hands. ‘‘Wouldn’t you rather—talk to 
me?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Booth, if you wish.” 

“Tf I wish!” Green pin-points snapped impa- 
tiently in his eyes. “Only if I wish? Have you 
yourself no preference in the matter?” 

Her hands flew to her throat in the gesture he 
knew so well. “Mr. Booth! I don’t understand 
you.” 

“Don’t you? I had no idea I was speaking rid- 
dles. Or perhaps you don’t wish to understand.” 

Silence lapped the room like a wave. The stain 
of sunlight on the floor widened until Booth felt 
it grow warm against his leg. He looked at Can- 
dace, her head bent again over a line of stitches 
marching surely along. 

“You're so pretty in that green thing, Candace, 
that I’ve forgotten quite what I came to tell you.” 

“Don’t, Mr. Booth! Please!” 

“And why not? You've heard all this a hundred 
times before.” 

She shook her head. 

“Or is it that you object to my saying it?” 

“No.” The needle was busy with futile plaitings 
of her wrapper. ‘You can’t mean it, Mr. Booth. 
And—” 

“J mean everything when I say it. Just as I 
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mean now that you’re very lovely and quite desira- 
ams 

The needle skipped the remaining tail of yellow 
silk through the last hasty fold. “It’s nothing at 
all to you to tell me this. You'll go away and not 
give a thought to a few idle words, or to me, either. 
But I—” She gestured vaguely, and the skirt 
dropped a golden cascade to the floor. 

“You're being childish, Candace.” He was start- 
ling her with phrases of a forbidden, daring loveli- 
ness. ‘What does it matter what one ‘means’ or 
‘forgets’ or ‘remembers’ even——just so one is 
happy, and fulfills each wish as it is made? Isn’t 
that all we ask, my dear? Isn’t it?” The gauze 
foamed back across her knees again. Her hands 
wavered away from his touch. 

“But there are things in life beside happiness. 
There must be—goodness, and morality, and sacri- 
RCC 

‘And sickness and death! But we don’t speak of 
them always.” ‘The green glow crept through his 
eyes, widening them. ‘There is a time when one 
must be big enough to think of oneself.” 

He was standing near her, shadowing the glitter in 
her lap. Suddenly his long fingers snatched out and 
fumbled with a loose ring of hair. She caught his 
hand fiercely. 

“T can’t think—when your voice goes on like 
that!’ Her throat was husky and choked with 
harsh tears; she leaned her head against him as 
strangling sobs shook her. 
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“Candace!” It became amazingly difficult to find 
words. The novelty of emotion swept her so ter- 
ribly. ‘“Candace,” he said again, ineffectually, and 
saw only her neck curved against him, and the shin- 
ing wisps of hair spinning across his shirt-frill. 
‘“‘There’s no need for you to cry, you know. Listen 
fOtessace 

Slowly he bent his head and kissed her cheek. 
She turned and clung to him. He tasted hot tears 
upon her lips. 


Footsteps stuttered along the hall. A man was 
calling, ““Mr. Booth, sir! Rehearsal below, and Mr. 
Wheatley’s waiting for you!” 

The droning voice came nearer until it sounded di- 
rectly outside. ‘‘Miss Worthing! Rehearsal!” 
The door-knob jerked excitedly. Booth sprang up 
and pulled the door open. 

“Really, Quilt, this clamor is quite unnecessary!” 
Sunlight trembled at his back, powdering his im- 
petuous dark hair. ‘‘You see I had already come to 
apprise Miss Worthing.” 

The prompter stammered something about Mr. 
Wheatley and the rest of the cast being ready. 

“So were we—at noon, you may recall. And yet 
we raised no disturbance on that score. Tell Mr. 
Wheatley we shall be down directly.” The door 
slammed in Mr. Quilt’s volubly apologetic face. 

Candace looked at him with frightened eyes. 
‘I’m sorry he found you here,” she worried. “He'll 
probably spread it all over the company.”’ 
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“And if he does, what then? Of what are you 
afraid?’ Smiles ran in and out of his eyes; he took 
her hands and kissed them lingeringly. ‘But since 
you seem to think it best I’ll go down first. Au re- 
voir! I will see you on the stage.” 

“You're not angry at what I said? You under- 
stand?” 

“Perfectly. And after the performance . 

The door closed. Candace leaned against it, her 
hands pressed to the fast-furling flags in her cheeks. 
Happiness stabbed her like a pain. ““O God! Help 
me! I can’t bear it!” 
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HE prompter had burrowed into his place; 

the footlights were excited glares; the 

curtain, painted to represent an obese 

shepherd on a violently green knoll, piping to a 

bored nymph, was rolling slowly upwards, discov- 

ering an empty stage on whose flimsy backdrop 
rocks and leafless trees occurred alarmingly. 

Miss Fenner, her plumpness increased by the 
heavy folds of Tartan plaid which wrapped her, en- 
tered, bowed deeply to the sputtering applause of the 
gallery, and, raising her eyes to heaven, unburdened 
her heart to an eagerly waiting house. 


“Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul’s sadness, and draws forth 
The voice of sorrow from my bursting heart, 
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Farewell a while; I will not leave you long; 
For in your shades I deem some spirit dwells, 
Who hears and answers to Matilda’s moan.” 


Candace stood in the wings, nervously sucking her 
lip. She had knocked at his door, had questioned 
Mr. Quilt with studied unconcern, but no one knew 
where he was. She felt a sudden fierce concern in 
his affairs; she had assumed instant guardianship 
over him since that afternoon when he had looked 
down at her with those faintly green black eyes, 
his voice licking flame about her heart. 

Hawkes passed her carrying for the next act an 
insecure bit of canvas—the artist’s vague notion of 
a tarn. 

“Have you seen Mr. Booth anywhere?” she 
asked. ‘“‘Isn’t he to go on soon?” 

“He and Mr. Codson went over to the Exchange 
Hotel, Miss. I’m to send Jem to call them a few 
minutes after the first curtain.” 

“Well, you’d better hurry Jem, hadn’t you? My 
cue comes in two minutes.” 

“We've never missed it yet, Miss, and they do 
this every night, you know. Don’t worry.” 

She knew. He and Willy Codson had made a 
habit of running across to the bar of the Exchange 
Hotel, cloaks slipped on over their costumes, hats 
pulled down, incompletely concealing grease-paint. 
The other loungers in the bar waited for these 
nightly visits. It was as good as the play itself, they 
declared enthusiastically, to see two shrouded figures 
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saunter in, gleaming regimentals or candid Roman 
togas showing temptingly beneath their cloaks; to 
hear them toss off pleasantries with old Ambrose, 
the barman; to watch them drain a last glass, scat- 
ter coins upon the counter with large gestures, and 
stroll out leisurely. They were beginning to specu- 
late about it in the Exchange bar. Suppose one night 
they drank too much—or Jem forgot to call them? 
They had heard of actors too drunk to know what 
they were doing, going through their roles with 
creditable success, but Wheatley, a stern teetotaller 
himself, would tolerate no intemperance in his com- 
pany. Twice during the brevity of their stay in 
Richmond he had discharged men for frequenting the 
hotel across the street. The crowds in the bar won- 
dered and prophesied—and never missed an evening. 

Candace started. Above the insistent clamor of 
her thoughts she caught a phrase. The prompter 
was looking at her, motioning with his eyes, his lips 
curving in the first words of her speech. With a 
shake of her head to indicate that she had recog- 
nized her cue she entered, beating down with a rush 
of words the patter of perfunctory applause: 


“Forgive the rashness of your Anna’s love. 
What had your sorrows been, if you had lost 
In early youth the husband of your heart?” 


Miss Fenner glared at her to speak more slowly; 
she herself marveled at the nimble ease with which 
her tongue lashed through the dithyrambs. She 
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had planned exactly what she would say to him when 
he and Willy Codson returned . . . how he must 
be careful of what people . . . how he must not 
jeopardize his future for a foolhardy practice . . 
how above all, for her sake now . . . Irretrievably 
she linked her life with his in those few sentences. 

Miss Fenner had taken the center of the stage. 
The low-pitched tones which nightly caused the gal- 
lery, shivering in an ecstasy of fear, to cling to the 
battered arms of its chairs, mounted the dreary re- 
cital of her woes. She finished in a violent burst 
of tears seriously affecting the folds of her Tartan 
plaid. The curtain creaked downward, the puffy 
swain resumed his piping; the audience stamped, 
audibly recognizing friends, and squirmed into the 
aisles—the first act was over. 

Candace found Booth in the wings laughing with 
Willy Codson. His dark face was flushed, his eyes 
glittered; one hand draped his cloak about him, while 
the other swept the ground with his hat. 

“And you see, Will, I was playing what’s-his- 
name—Ascanio Pertrucca, whose cousin Pandolfo 
the lovely lady had assassinated. Well, I was a 
mite nervous, and I took the wrong means to bol- 
ster up my courage, for instead of straightening my 
legs the drink only thickened my tongue. There I 
stood, Will, grinning like a zany, my feather wav- 
ing as in a hurricane—”’ 

“Or an ague—’ Mr. Codson supplied, and 
leaned back against part of the castle wall. 

“and when my turn came I stumbled up to 
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Lucrezia Borgia, just escaped falling on her train, 
and bowed—thus. ‘Madam,’ quoth I, my teeth 
chattering, ‘I am Pandolfo Pet— I am Petrucca Pan 
—J—I—am Ascanio Pet—Pan—why, who the devil 
amb?” 

The scenery rocked in the genial gale of Willy’s 
mirth. He wiped his eyes and wheezed, “You'll 
slay me, Wilkes. And then?” 

“Why, then—then they dragged me off and hid 
me so the manager wouldn’t find me. But the next 
night, mind you, Willy, when I was Damon in the 
‘Gamester,’ the damned groundlings shouted as I 
entered, ‘There he is! There’s Petrucca Pet—Pan 
—!’ And hissed me off! And I finished that eve- 
ning hoarse as a crow with trying to outshout their 
cat-calls. You may well imagine my state.” 

“TI appreciate your confidence, Wilkes.” Mr. 
Codson had put on dignity like a garment; his voice 
and manner were much the Grand Seigneur. ‘“‘Be- 
lieve me, dear friend, your secret will die with me!” 
Magnificently he clapped his tin sword. ‘On my 
honor I swear!” 

“Bravo!” Booth applauded and they itaughed. 
Suddenly Willy Codson turned. He had caught 
sight of Candace near them, her fingers aimlessly 
twisting the fringes of her plaid shawl. He pulled 
off his hat and bowed. 

“Good evening, Miss Worthing. Pardon me for 
not turning sooner. How did the first act go?” 

‘Good evening, Candace.” His hand closed over 
hers and held it. “It was good of you to come 
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hunting me.” An unflattering red mottled her face 
and neck. ~ 

“Did you hear the story I was telling Willy? 
Queer how I'd just thought of it to-night, after these 
years.” 

“Oh, that!” She shrugged its triviality. “I 
wasn’t thinking of that. In fact I scarcely heard 
what you were saying.” 

“Indeed— ?” 

“Act IL! Will the ladies and gentlemen please—? 
Act II, everybody!” 

Willy Codson had snatched his hat at Jem’s first 
call and was hurrying to his stand directly before 
the prompter’s green-baize-covered rabbit warren. 
Candace rested her hands on Booth’s arm, fleetly 


detaining. 
“Will you not go for just a minute, John? I 
wanted to say something. . . . No, not that.” She 


had edged a little from his casual kiss. “I looked 
for you everywhere. I couldn’t find you and I wor- 
ried . . . until Hawkes told me where you had 
gone.”’ Accusation curdled, faintly acid, through 
her voice. 

‘““Flawkes.”’ He seized the name. “I must see 
him before we go to-night. He sent Jem a good 
fifteen minutes too early. He’s become an old 
woman, Hawkes. Jove! Cannot I take mine ease 
at mine inn and not be routed out at so ungodly an 
hour!’ Excitedly his fingers slid through his hair. 

“T told Hawkes to send for you. I—I wanted 
to. speak to you, John.” She had refused to call him 
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Wilkes—it was the name every one else used, and 
she demanded something to be hers alone. 

“Did you, Candace? And why?” His lips 
smiled, but his eyes were strangely still; a peculiar 
sense of futility oppressed her as she brooded into 
their deeps. She seemed suddenly to realize how 
useless it was to attempt to change him; before the 
insolence of his magnificent unconcern she could do 
nothing. 

“John—’ Her hands tugged at his cloak, bend- 
ing his face toward her. “I want you to promise 
not to go to the Exchange again with Willy. Why 
should you sit there night after night, drinking like 
a common sailor, hurting yourself—and me? 
Please, John.” 

“Fiurt myself?” he shrugged. “Impossible! And 
as for you—don’t think about it any more. I do 
as I please, remember, Candace Worthing—in all 
things.’’ Something came and went in his eyes; they 
seemed to open for a moment on vistas dark and un- 
hallowed; then a slow smile trickled over his face. 
“Everything all right now?” A careless finger tilted 
her chin; with a shudder of distaste Candace recog- 
nized the brackishly sweet, insistent smell of apple 
toddies. (en, 

The faint aroma lingered in her nostrils like the 
breath of dead incense long after the bell had 
sounded and they waited on the stage for the cur- 
tain to jerk upwards, revealing them in expectant 
inches. She heard herself mechanically repeating 
lines composed of jingling syllables, while the blood 
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beat dully against her temples and the voices about 
her were shrunk to the sound of a sea-shell imitating 
the mellow thunder of the sea. 

An imperceptible stir ruffled the audience. Pro- 
grams fluttered wanly, glasses were raised and 
adjusted, people nudged each other and listened. 
Drinking deep of the wine of their adulation Booth 
stepped forward, straight and arrogantly slim, his 
fine profile etched on the murky backdrop, and in 
a voice of singing fire began the speech for which the 
gallery had waited: 


“My name is Norval; on the Grampian Hills 
My father feeds his flocks. . . .” 


A breathless silence hung on hushed pinions over the 
house until he had finished on a last clear, ringing 
note—then the audience sighed, and moved into life 
again. Like a young tree he swayed in the tempest 
of their applause. His triumph was a badge upon 
his breast—the evening was his; once more he had 
stolen the play and bewitched a house into charming 
madness, 
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XCITEMENT coursed through Richmond 
E, like a streak of flame. Groups gathered 

on street corners talked eagerly during 
the length of a broiling afternoon; men left 
their counting houses and hurried to the cool dim- 
ness of hotel bars to spend hours in spirited dis- 
cussion over juleps left flatly untasted. All day 
carriages were shifting black shadows passing 
crowded streets, coming from the different rail- 
road terminals of the city—the Virginia Central, 
the famous Richmond and Danville, and the re- 
cently constructed Wilmington and Weldon—carry- 
ing travel-weary men whom the “‘steam-cars” had 
just brought from Charleston and Nashville, from 
Mobile and Lexington and Frankfort, to the con- 
vention of Southern Democrats which was to meet 
at Richmond the following day for the purpose of 
nominating a presidential candidate. All day long 
the wave of gossip had washed the city, momently 
lifting another possibility into view, and tossing him 
aside. Behind locked doors, in the Stock Market 
and along the river front the future of the nation 
was decided, and presidents made and unmade a 
dozen times in an hour. Serious minded men prayed 
God to guide the delegates’ choice on the morrow, 
and settle forever the controversies which Slavery, 
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States’ Rights and the Tariff had raised with the 
North. The sporting gentlemen laid bets and placed 
stakes in the hands of bookmakers, while grinning 
black barmen chalked memoranda, uncertain as to 
spelling, beside various creditors’ accounts. 

Avidly Richmond thumbed through the papers, 
and flung them aside with disappointed growls. The 
delegates persistently refused statements; they with- 
held the names of all possible choices. When asked 
by the intrepid reporter of the Richmond Gazette 
what he thought of the result of the Northern 
Democratic convention which had met in Baltimore 
a scant five weeks earlier, the leader of the Kentucky 
contingent adjusted the precise folds of his stock, 
and declared: ‘Mr. Stephen Douglas is an able 
man, but not a formidable rival. We have nothing 
to fear from the Northern Democrats, but they have 
just cause to tremble at us.” 

“But the Republican candidate,” the reporter in- 
sisted, “this Mr. Lincoln—” 

The Kentuckian waved a white hand. ‘An 
Illinois Republican! Mark my words, young sir, 
this is a Democratic year.” 

The reporter was not quite so confident. Sup- 
pose Mr. Lincoln or Mr. Douglas—whose popu- 
larity in the North was widespread—were elected; 
was the South prepared— 

“The South is prepared for anything, sir! She 
will fight if need be rather than lose her cherished 
mores et instituta, her hearths and firesides, and the 
altars of her household gods.” The gentleman from 
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Kentucky waxed forensic; his swelling periods rolled 
over the young reporter, drowning him in a tide of 
Latin quotations . . . “fons et origo,” he heard, 
“dulce et decorum est—’ He snatched his hat and 
departed. 


Booth had watched them arrive all day. He had 
seen the languid city shrug itself into a hysteria of 
confetti and sputtering salutes of cannon, and vis- 
taed arches hung with whispering flags. The heat 
grew more and more insistent. Pompous trees 
flanking quiet streets and front lawns caught in 
their long arms whatever faint breeze stirred and 
slowly strangled it. The sky was dazzling, and took 
on the potency of burnished metal—the sunlight be- 
came the reflection of itself in a highly polished 
shield. Late in the afternoon a hot wind leaped up 
suddenly, sweeping papers and tattered strings of 
confetti before it in dry, dusty eddies; a malignant 
green glare filtered over the sunlight. In the west 
heavy clouds wrinkled black brows; shutters banged 
and flapped wide again; servants scurried through 
hallways grown dark of an instant, fastening doors 
and slamming windows. The threat of storm 
hovered over the city. Breathlessly Richmond 
awaited the first hurried, heat-banishing drops, the 
first lisp of the rain. Heat-lightnings ripped the 
clouds like thin swords; the air was lifeless. But 
the storm delayed... . 

In his high window in Mrs. Beale’s Columbia 
Hotel, with a view of the roof-tops and chimney- 
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pots of Richmond marching in red and sooty brown 
under the heavy sky, Booth sat staring at the massing 
clouds. Since noon he had been at the window, 
looking down at the city; his dinner, half-tasted, 
invited the ambulatory attentions of long-legged 
blue flies who filled the little room with the drone 
of their explorations; the distant street noises spun 
unheeded about him. He was listening to his own 
thoughts which rang in his ears and shut out all else. 

Near him on the sill a folded letter gathered dust 
where he had dropped it that morning. 


“My dear John, 

“It is now many months since I have addressed 
you, but pray do not attribute this remissness on 
my part to any abatement of that warm affection 
I have always felt for you. Say rather that the irk- 
some round of duties, as well as family cares, have 
rendered it well-nigh impossible for me to devote 
myself to the sweeter tasks of friendship. Only the 
knowledge that for the sake of our calida iuventas 
you will forgive me, prompts me to write this long- 
delayed letter. 

“My father has been visiting me here at West 
Point for nearly a month, He is as cheerful as ever, 
but his health begins to fail—the fever he contracted 
in Japan when he sailed there under Commodore 
Perry left him weak, and any illness may carry him 
off now, the doctors tell me. We have spent many 
long, peaceful hours walking about the lovely 
grounds here with their prospect across the Hudson, 
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that majestic stream, and my father talks of what 
he grandly terms the ‘future of this our country.’ 
I cannot think affairs will take the black turn he 
predicts, but he is confident that no good can come of 
the North’s persistently hostile attitude toward us, 
and her complete ignorance of the peculiar needs of 
a slave community. My father reads disaster in the 
stars, but centers all hopes of its averting on the 
Convention to meet this week in Richmond. I sin- 
cerely pray they will settle everything for the best 
there. 

“But enough of this. The newspapers have car- 
ried high tidings of your success to me, my famous 
school-fellow! Extemplo Libye magnas it Fama 
per urbes. Do you remember when we read that at 
St. Timothy’s, with old Dr. Chedney beating time 
with his massive ruler—two short taps for the 
cesura, and a heavy thump for the end of the line? 
Do you ever, I wonder, John, think back upon those 
happy days as I do? 

“T cannot stay longer—the bugle has just sounded 
mess. Will you answer this poor halting letter whose 
only virtue is its sincerity, if for no other reason, 
then because of the aurea preterita? My father 
joins me in heartfelt felicitations on what you have 
already achieved in the services of Thespis. 

“Believe me, my dear John, ever your faithful and 
devoted friend, 

“Fitzhugh Lee. 
“West Point, New York, 
June 6, 1860.” 
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All his childhood crowded about him, speaking 
in the voice of the letter. Fitzhugh Lee, his only 
friend—the only boy at that hated aristocratic 
Southern school who had understood his moods and 
borne with his arrogance. Fitzhugh had clung to 
him passionately, admiring the romantic background 
of the actor-father, and the glitter of the stage. Tales 
of the Booth household Fitzhugh brooded over, re- 
sponsive to their gilded gleamings; together the 
boys had read interdicted Latin verses, had spoken 
to each other of their high dreams, and once, when 
loneliness and homesickness were twisting at his 
heart, Booth told his friend of his mother, mum- 
bling choked words while tears struck at his eyes 
and husked his voice. Fitzhugh had listened, only 
half-comprehending—‘“mother” to him was a sad- 
lipped picture in a frame over a tall white mantel, 
and, closer to his heart, the wrinkled, black-satin face 
of a spare negress named Jezebel, whom he ad- 
dressed as ‘“‘Aunty Bel” in sticky, maundering peti- 
tions for “‘another box like that last one.” | 

For love of him Fitzhugh had shared his friend’s 
self-imposed solitude, and every year when the 
vacations dowered them with freedom he begged 
him to spend the summer with his parents in Vir- 
ginia. Once Booth accepted. It was a pleasant 
enough visit, but thoughts of his mother obtruded 
upon the guest, crushing everything but the mad de- 
sire to see again her thin hand push the hair from 
her tired eyes, to watch the sunlight prick through 
the fine mull sleeves. . . . Two weeks before school 
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mother and sisters by appearing at supper with 
drawn face white above his shirt, two carpet-valises 
spilling soiled linen, and no hat. But the next after- 
noon he sat once more with his mother in the little 
arbor under the sycamore tree on which, the pre- 
vious summer, he had carved J. W. B. and the date, 
1852. 

He was particularly fond of that tree. He loved 
to stand in the speckled shade of its leaves, passing 
long, possessive fingers over the firm bark which 
bore his name. To it he whispered incoherent con- 
fidences, and once, when he was twelve, he had used 
it as the starting point of a mad ride. He had 
sworn to one of the neighbors’ children that he 
would go sleighing in July, and the following after- 
noon, before a crowd composed of dubious small 
boys in long trousers and frilled shirts and vocifer- 
ously applauding negroes he set off, the big red 
sled fastened securely behind Alcazar, his father’s 
fastest trotter, the whip nodding smartly in his hand. 
His gallery followed in rocking phaetons, on pony- 
back, some, very soon outdistanced, on foot. 
Alcazar licked up the tongue of road greedily, the 
sled rumbled and bounced over stones, and lurched 
out of ditches . . . and when they reached the vil- 
lage of Belair, sleeping beneath a sky as blue as his 
mother’s Wedgwood teapot, the iron runners had 
been worn entirely away. 

He thought of it with a little crooked smile as he 
looked away to the tree, to where the September- 
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colored fields melted into mountains on which dis- 
tance rested bluely. And while his mother’s tiny 
needle winked in and out, sewing on buttons, he 
leaned his head against her knee and recited very 
slowly: 


“Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep; 
Hesperus entreat thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade. . . .” 


He turned and pressed a wavering kiss into the 
folds of calm gray satin upon which his head 
Vass 4 


Lightning darted its garish finger in at him. He 
stirred, picked up Fitzhugh Lee’s letter, and restored 
it to his pocket. The sky was black and rumorous 
with distant thunder. Below in the empty street 
papers moved palely in the sluggish wind. The 
crowds had gone within; in an hour he must dress 
for the theater, where to-night for the delegates 
there was to be given a gala performance of “Venice 
Preserved.” Thoughts of the stuffy velveteen 
doublet and long furred cloak he would wear made 
the sweat stand out upon his forehead. If it would 
only rain! The black battlements of the clouds 
oppressed him with their weight. The delaying 
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storm brooded like a monstrous presence in the sky 
—it seemed as though all around him there was 
the hush and the dread expectancy of waiting. 

So the nation was waiting, he thought suddenly, 
for the storm to break or blow over. The same 
portentous quiet, hinting mysteriously, ominously, 
watched down upon everything—on the futile thun- 
ders of Congressional oratory, on the false gleam- 
ings of light from a hundred ineffectual laws. 
Everywhere the stillness of awed anticipation, but 
the storm delayed. .. . 

Again he thought of his country, of the South, 
and a feeling of injustice swept him like a hot breath. 
Abolition . . . Rights of the Slave... ! Did 
the North realize what it was doing? Could it ap- 
preciate the chasm of difference that gaped between 
its money-grubbing, nasal-twanging Yankees whose 
lives were but the crassly hideous reflections of their 
own souls, and his people—the cultured, the grace- 
ful, the charming? A forgotten word out of his 
schooldays stung his brain—Aouesnc—laughter- 
loving! What an epithet, what a just and fitting 
tribute ! 

The gold coin of his love for the South was still 
bright and bore on its face the mark of recent mint- 
ing. At school he had been peculiarly without a 
Southern consciousness. National heroes he had 
adored, had read of them avidly, sitting hunched 
up in bed far into the night, a single spectral candle 
beside him. He had enacted their lives and ring- 
ing deeds to fascinated groups of his school- 
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mates. . . . “Now I’ll be Bruce,” he would shout, 
leaping upon a chair, a ruler stuck belligerently 
through his belt. “Now I’m Jan Sobieski meeting 
the Moslem horde—” he loved that succinct phrase 
—‘Now I[’lIl—” but oftenest of all he was Julius 
Cesar or Brutus, or a queer jumble of the two which 
his audiences could not identify. 

The confusion of bewilderingly sweet emotions 
which disturbed him now when he thought of the 
South had been long in coming. It was during his 
first scattered seasons on tour, when the small 
troupes had gone from one lovely, white-pillared city 
to another, traversing miles of mellow pasturelands 
and shadow-dappled bayous with the cool sting of 
mimosa and dagger-blossoms in his nostrils, that a 
peculiarly intense, almost physical passion for the 
South had mastered him. Vague, tremulous things 
stirred through him. . . . The South became visual 
—a slender lady with thin, pallidly beautiful hands 
sitting quietly in a sun-pied garden, while the mur- 
murous afternoon passed in shadow across a little 
sun-dial. There was something achingly familiar 
about that serene figure which caught him. His 
mother, who spoke in his heart when music woke 
softly about him, his mother and the line of shadowy 
forbears who came to him through her—the wily 
John Wilkes, and the doughty grandfather whose 
heart had been set upon coming to strive with the 
rebellious Colonies, who had come to die and be 
buried in a strange land... . 

As yet he had taken no part in the life of the 
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South. Beyond an impassioned outburst from the 
stage of the New Orleans Opera House the night 
the news of John Brown’s infamy had struck them 
he had done nothing, said nothing, to attest the love 
that fired him. But he would, he vowed fiercely; 
God knew how he would! 


The theater was crowded. In the flag-festooned 
boxes sat the delegates, white shoulders gleaming 
discreetly beside them, programs rustlingly en- 
deavoring to entice a breeze. Outside, lightning 
scrawled momentary hieroglyphics on the sky and the 
thunder growled distantly in its beard, but the heat 
still persisted, and the storm delayed. .. . 

Mr. Quilt, trudging with the play-book to the 
green tortoise-shell of the prompt-box before the 
curtain, found Candace in the wings limply seated 
upon an upturned bucket. 

“Hot, ain’t it?” He paused and studied her curi- 
ously. “Maybe you'd better not work so hard, Miss 
Worthing. You seem sorta peaked.” 

“T’m all right.” She looked up. He was startled 
to see tears wavering on her lashes. ‘It’s a good 
house, isn’t it?” 

“Tolerable. Though I ain’t looked for some 
time.”” Kindly he regarded her. ‘Sure you’re well 
enough to play?” 

“Oh, quite! I wish I were sick—then perhaps I 
could account for this queer feeling’—a sudden 
husk of tears closed upon her laugh. ‘Guess I’m 
just hungry.” She rose, patting the heavy velvet 
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skirt of Belverida, and took up her feather fan. 
Uncertainly the whine of the violins crept past them; 
the prompter started. 

“Mr. Quilt! Is Mr. Booth—has he—” 

“T wouldn’t fret about him,” his voice rumbled 
comfortably. ‘He doesn’t go on until quite late 
in the act. You'll find him coming by soon, searching 
for you.” 

The curtain groaned ponderously and commenced 
its jerky ascent. Mr. Quilt scurried across the stage 
and disappeared into the prompt-box like a sluggish 
turtle scuttling home. 

Candace unfastened the uppermost hook of her 
dress and passed a listless hand inside the collar 
to free her throat for a moment from the sticky in- 
sistence of the velvet. If she could only understand 
his moods! During the past week she had quivered 
before a subtle shrinking in his attitude; he was 
abrupt with her, fretfully impatient. The little at- 
tentions she wove into a daily coronal for his pleas- 
ure irritated him; she worried over him with a hun- 
dred unnecessary and over thoughtful solicitations. 
And too often now those green points which stabbed 
and perplexed her so would snap into his eyes. 

“T mustn’t let him hurt me,” she told herself, re- 
peating the words with the dull persistence of a 
litany. ‘“Mustn’t let him—mustn’t let—” 

For some time she had known that he would never 
admit her to the arcana of his secret broodings. Be- 
yond a few rare and trivial confidences she shared 
‘none of the thoughts which etched themselves on his 
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forehead, darkened at the temples by shadows of his 
tempestuous hair, and fed the wild fires behind his 
eyes. Even his childhood he kept jealously guarded 
from her—those long, sweet days through which his 
mother moved like a faintly luminous cloud. With 
the sudden stunning directness of a blow Candace 
knew that she would never be a vital part of him— 
she had touched his life only, briefly affecting it and 
leaving no enduring impression. They might remain 
side by side for years, and even the enforced intimacy 
of living together, of sharing one another’s physical 
existence, would not alter things. He would be fond 
of her, would love her in a strangely impersonal, 
though intensely animal way—and yet at his death 
he and his thoughts would be as unfathomable as 
they had always been. 

A flutter behind her made her turn. Miss Fenner 
flowed towards her, a large, perspiring blue wave, 
and chirped excitedly, “Just think, my dear! There’s 
to be no rehearsal to-morrow! Mr. Wheatley says 
it’s too hot to keep us here.” 

“You have beaten me after all—and I had hoped 
to bring that news myself!’’ Daintily Booth stepped 
across Miss Fenner’s trailing cloak and grasped her 
hand. “May I speak with you for a few minutes, 
Candace? Before your cue?” 

“What do you say? Isn’t Mr. Wheatley kind?” 
Miss Fenner firmly quelled a recalcitrant ruffle. 
“Now we'll be able to go to the shops and look at 
muslins.”’ 

“Ladies! Is that all the prospect of a day’s holi- 
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day means? Shops! Muslins!” Miss Fenner’s 
prim eagerness was gay as he mimicked it. 

“Well, Mr. Booth, one must be clothed—’’ the 
possible impropriety of that made her hurry on— 
“and there’s precious little time we have, since we’re 
here all day, and half the night too. Will you come, 
Candace ?” 

“T fear she must disappoint you, but Miss Candace 
promised to go driving with me on her first free 
afternoon.” 

Astonishment caught at Candace’s mouth, hold- 
ing it rigid. He had been so cruelly disinterested 
lately. But her eyes warmed him gratefully. 

“Then I shall go myself, and get those things 
we wanted. Fancy, my dear! I haven’t seen the 
inside of a shop since we came to Richmond. Yet 
things are cheap here, I’m told, and excellent value. 
In Charleston, if you remember—’’ 

“My recollections of Charleston, Miss Fenner, 
are of a distinctly different character.” 

“You’re quizzing me again, Mr. Booth.” Her 
fat face perspired genially. ‘What possible pleasure 
can you derive from teasing an innocent and help- 
less female ?”’ 

“Ffeaven defend me from such a charge!’ He 
cocked his head suddenly in the direction of the 
stage. ‘‘Miss Fenner—I hate to seem—but—do 
you see? Pierre is waiting to go on!” 

“Good gracious! I shall miss my cue.” She 
caught her train clumsily with one hand, twisting 
her skirts in a peculiarly unfeminine gesture. “Pray 
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excuse me—no time to stay—’”’ Her cheeks flamed 
with the awkwardness of her exit. 

Booth toyed with the massive-seeming gold chain 
about his neck—strangely light it hung when one’s 
fingers closed upon it. “I dislike that woman!” A 
large gesture swept condemnation after the retreat- 
ing bulk of Miss Fenner. “If one could only dis- 
courage her! And of late she and you have grown 
so intimate—” 

“T didn’t know you had noticed,” she began, and 
wished she could bite back the words. ‘She is the 
only woman here with whom to be friendly. Mrs. 
Wheatley is cold—suspicious of poor Mollie and 
me. And Mollie is kind—when I need kindness.” 

“T cannot waste precious time discussing Mollie 
Fenner.” On his lips the name became a term of 
reproach. ‘“To-morrow—are you happy at the 
thought of our drive, Candace?” 

“T’d hoped for something like this so long! All 
day I sat in my bedroom thinking of many things— 
trying to read—” 

“Read! It seems to me that will soon have be- 
come a lost art, if people continue to write and pub- 
lish as they do.” 

“But John!” A puzzled, uncertain laugh 
threaded through her voice. ‘Surely there are 
things of to-day which will endure—things which 
are great and fine and true.” 

“True? Of to-day? I know of none. Tell me 
a single name, if you can.” 

She hesitated before his flat finality. “The one 
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I read this afternoon. Mrs. Stowe’s very touching 
tale of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ” 

His eyes shot into flames; the pallor of his skin 
grew more intense, became almost livid. 

“That libel! That slanderous, infamous book! 
I marvel, Candace, you could so fritter away your 
time.”’ 

“IT confess I do not understand you.’ She was 
plainly disturbed and a little frightened. ‘Never 
have I read anything which filled me with such 
righteous rage. I wanted to strike for the poor 
old slave and destroy all his oppressors !”’ 

“Candace, believe me when I tell you that that 
book is a mountain of the grossest lies! It is an 
Abolitionist’s most flagrant propaganda to arouse 
cheap sympathy and play on facile emotions. There 
never were such things as that vile woman depicts! 
Never, in all the South!” Anger burned through 
him like a fiercely demolishing fire. 

She was terrified at his unreasoning wrath, at 
the apparent folly of opposing him. For a moment 
something soft within her cried to her to yield, but 
the book had left her too deeply stirred; she felt 
its memory upon her like an admonishing hand. 

‘You must be mistaken when you so abuse Mrs. 
Stowe,” she declared. “Her book is a good 
woman’s earnest plea for a newer and better social 
order. Cannot you see that, John? And if she is 
an Abolitionist, what then? Can you dream of any- 
thing finer than a cause which desires to make men 
free? 
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“Men 2”? He tore the words from her. “Slaves, 
Candace! Ignorant, unfeeling lumps of black earth 
to be made our equals! Do they realize the enor- 
mity of what they contemplate, your meddling 
Abolitionists ?” 

Before the raging passion which seared him, Can- 
dace shrank back. She cowered against the bare, 
unpainted wall, her body, in its clinging, torrid vel- 
vet, trembling with a terrified chill. 

“How dare you malign people of whom you know 
nothing?” Her voice bore the threat of tears. 
“My father—my father was a friend of Mr. Garri- 
son’s and a frequent contributor to his paper. I 
have known many of his colleagues in the work— 
utterly unselfish men—” 

He was staring at her, a sneer twisting his lips. 
“So, my Green Mountain Mouse! You too! The 
Black Man’s Friend, the Ally of the Lowly! Oh, 
can’t you see the hypocrisy of it all? Why cannot 
your damned soulless Yankees be content with their 
money? Must they needs wrest the bread from our 
mouths, even though they cannot gorge themselves 
further? If I could but wring their dirty necks!” 

A shriek from the stage shattered against his 
words. He tossed his hair, freeing his mind with 
the gesture, and breathed deeply. ‘“‘My cue!” With 
never a backward glance at Candace, a shrinking 
velvet mass against the wall, her two hands pressed 
to her cheeks, he turned away. His sword jangled 
sonorously at his side; his cloak followed him with 
all the spreading majesty of a peacock’s tail. An 
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instant he paused before the prompt-box to allow the 
gallery to recover from its first gasping sight of 
him as Jaffer; then he began to speak, and Candace, 
with a harsh, dry sob, clapped her fingers to her ears 
to shut out the sound. 

A paper beneath her dressing-room door invited 
her as she entered after the performance, drooping 
in the relentless weight of her gown. She could hear 
the rain wash down in great, uncouth splashings— 
during the last act the storm had broken, and with 
a clap of thunder which seemed to presage the city’s 
end the first gust of rain had descended on Rich- 
mond. A heavy wind had risen and was blowing a 
gale. Already gutter-mains went widened and roar- 
ing by; water-spouts careened madly down the low 
roofs of the houses across the street; a horse waiting 
before the almost obliterated facade of the Exchange 
Hotel seemed hardly able to stand. 

She read the note while one hand greedily unfas- 
tened her dress. 


“Candace, my dear, 

“Forgive my insane temper of this evening. I 
do not know what devil’s rage possessed me to tor- 
ment you as I did, but believe me I have been in 
misery since I left you, wondering what you must 
think of me. I know you have suffered, but so have 
I. That I know will make you forgive me. 

“T shall call by for you at two o’clock tomorrow 
and we will drive as far into the country as we can, 
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and bury the memory of this hateful hour where it 
will never rise again. 


“SREB L? 


The dress dropped from her sagging shoulders 
like a tired thing. She sank upon a stool before the 
litter of her toilet-table and read the sprawling 
words avidly a second time. 
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T eleven the next morning Willy Codson, 
A resplendent in the glory of new buff 
trousers of more than fashionable snug- 
ness, and an exclamatory plaid waistcoat, walked 
up Franklin Street, climbed three flights of stairs 
in Mrs. Beale’s Columbia Hotel, puffed up the 
last narrow, uncarpeted flight, and entered his 
friend’s room without knocking. Booth sat be- 
side the wide-flung window at a small table whose 
legs tottered insecurely beneath the heaped confusion 
of breakfast things, an outspread newspaper, and a 
wavering pile of unopened letters. Willy paused 
dramatically in the doorway. “Give you good morn- 
ing, Wilkes,” he greeted. ‘‘And a nice cool morn- 
ing, too.” 
“Glad to see you and God bless the coolness. 
Will you have some breakfast?” 
‘‘N—no,” he hesitated over the prospect. “I’ve 
just had some. But if you'll suggest luncheon—” 
Booth laughed and waved him to a chair. “De- 
termined you shall break bread with me, Will. All 
in good time, though. And now—” He rose, draw- 
ing the strings of his dressing-gown about him, and 
walked out on the landing. 
“Shadrach!’”? His voice boomed down the stair- 
well. ‘“Shadrach! Do you hear, you black sinner?” 
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companiment raced with the words—some one was 
running upstairs. 

Willy Codson stood at the table when Booth re- 
turned. His fingers caressed one of the letters; 
tantalizingly he floated it back and forth before his 
puzzled nose. “Mignonette,” he pronounced, and 
sniffed appreciatively. ‘Wilkes, in heaven’s name, 
what is all this?”” He waved an indicative hand. 

“No concern of yours, that’s certain. Put that 
letter down, please, Will, and don’t tamper with 
the seal.” 

“You will tell me or ? shall perish here, at your 
feet. Who writes all this—this correspondence to 
you?” 

“Oh, ladies whom you wouldn’t know,” Booth 
told him airily, with a slow flattered smile. ‘Here, 
in Richmond, and in other cities.” 

‘Well, ’'m damned! So they write to you, do 
they, the lovely ladies who sit in boxes ‘here, in 
Richmond, and in other cities’? So they send you 
long letters telling how you’ve fluttered their ribbon- 
and-lace hearts and sent them swooning to the sal 
volatile.” He slapped his thigh. ‘Let me see one, 
Wilkes.” 

“Certainly not. I cannot in all conscience allow 
you to read a single syllable of those letters. These 
silly women have entrusted their reputations to me, 
and I have sworn the jest shall go no further. No 
man of honor could, Willy Codson.” 

“Save your heroics for the stage,” Willy brushed 
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him away impatiently. ‘I’m your friend, am I not? 
Besides, it’s too damned rare—your championing 
them with such eloquence. If a woman is fool enough 
to write to an actor her reputation should not be 
considered at all. Now—let me see—I think I'll 
begin on—” 

“Give me that letter!’’ The green sparks snapped 
in his eyes; there was a rasping undercurrent in his 
voice. With an uncertain laugh Willy dropped the 
scented square and shrugging, walked away. 

There was a knock at the half-open door. A tall 
negro boy, his toes poking through torn carpet- 
slippers stood on the landing, grinning with the 
whites of his eyes. 

“Yessuh! You called me, Mistuh Booth, suh!’’ 

“Shouted, Shadrach, not called! Let us have a 
decanter of Mrs. Beale’s very best sherry—the com- 
pany kind—and some of those biscuits I had yes- 
terday. And when you’ve done that I’ll give you a 
message.” 

*“Yessuh!” 

“Still,’’ Willy resumed when Shadrach’s footsteps 
had) spattered down the stairs, “I cannot see why 
you should object so forcibly. I don’t know these 
ladies—their names would mean less than nothing 
to me—and I’m sure that I am gentleman enough to 
keep a secret.’ 

Booth considered. ‘‘True, Will, and I apologize 
for my curtness. You couldn’t know these ladies. 
And you may read—these.” From a drawer he 
pulled a handful and Willy snatched them eagerly, 
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settling himself to enjoy every word. But he looked 
up in puzzled indignation as he finished the first. 

“I’m damned eternally if you haven’t gone and cut 
away the signature!’ Hastily he thumbed through 
the pack. ‘Every single one of them nameless, 
utterly without point—”’ 

“And without venom, now the sting has been re- 
moved.”’ 

“Do you do that with all?” Wonder welled up 
in Willy Codson’s voice. 

“Before I read the silly things. Believe me, Will, 
a letter has no more meaning to me if it be signed 
‘Annabelle Pearson’ or ‘Kitty Fairfax’ than if there 
is no name to it at all. Look!” He picked up a 
large pair of shears and approached the pile on the 
table. ‘‘Here are some others for your anxious 
eyes,” he smiled, and snipped away the bottoms with 
bold, sure strokes. The letters fell in a gay-colored 
shower across Willy’s knee. ‘‘That’ll keep you busy 
while I dress.” 

Shadrach brought in a decanter of cut-glass on 
a black waiter, and a large disk heaped with flat, 
golden biscuits. . 

“That's good sherry!’ Booth filled two glasses 
and watched the sunlight hide away in the amber 
deeps. Over his shoulder he called, ‘“‘You, Shad- 
rach! Run down to Andrew’s Livery Stable and 
tell him to have that dog-cart brought round for 
me by one o'clock. » Tell him that if he keeps me 
waiting I'll flay his lying carcass. Run! How do 
you find that sherry, Will?” 
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Willy closed his eyes and meditated his sips. 
“Remarkably, most damnably excellent! What new 
surprises are you planning for me, Wilkes? First 
this sherry, then the dog-cart—” 

“For you?” Booth turned from the mirror, his 
stock hanging in two limp black strings. ‘That 
dog-cart is for Miss Worthing and me to go driving 
in if Andrew so far forgets himself as to have it 
around on time.” 

Willy poured himself another golden glass. 
“What a bouquet to this sherry! A bottle of this 
might make an optimist of me again!” Slowly he 
tasted it on his tongue. ‘Unless my memory plays 
me false, I think I heard you mention luncheon—? 
I may refuse breakfast, but never luncheon.” 

“Directly I’ve finished dressing,” Booth soothed 
him, “I shall be honored if you will lunch with me, 
sir!” 

Willy rose and bowed. Silence flowed through 
the room; Booth tied his stock, humming tunelessly, 
and poured eau de Cologne on the corner of his 
handkerchief. In the mirror he smiled at his friend, 
“Tired of reading so soon?” 

“Who can read unsigned letters!” He swept 
them away contemptuously. ‘“‘Egad, I’d as soon 
read the letters in the Morning Citizen with which 
‘Pro Bono Publico’ and Vox Populi’ plague us. 
Even a nom de plume, you know, is better than 
anonymity.” 

Booth paused thoughtfully. “I do not find it so,” 
he said at last. ‘“Those lovely ladies! So fair, so 
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thoughtless! Let me be brave enough to save them 
if they cannot save themselves.” 

“Well, perhaps.” Willy had tired of the sub- 
ject. ‘Besides, it spares you the disappointment of 
disillusion, you know. Some of your fair scribes 
may be as old as your mother.” 

“My mother!’ Booth held the door back, nod- 
ding to him to precede. ‘‘Oh, yes, certainly. That 
was an interesting thought of yours, Will. My 
mother esc 


It wanted still a few minutes to half past one 
when a man from Andrew’s Livery Stable ap- 
proached Booth where he and Willy sat over their 
coffee and brandy and whispered in his ear. Booth 
rose, reaching for his hat. 

“At last the dog-cart’s come. If you'll excuse 
me, Will—” Gravely they bowed. 

“Tl stop in at your dressing-room at seven. My 
regards to the lady!” 

Slowly he drove along the quiet of Grace Street 
through lanes spattered with sunlight, a cool wind 
tugging at the frill of his shirt. He realized that 
he was not facing the drive with Candace with much 
pleasure. Something had gone from the afternoon 
—the cup of his enjoyment stuck at his lips, and he 
longed to put it by untasted. 

Willy had mentioned his mother. Sitting in the 
checkering sunlight, straight and slim, the reins 
barely caught against his hand, he let his thoughts 
flow back about his mother, encircling her in a 
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warm, sweet wave. There had been another after- 
noon drive....It was October... the air 
spoke stingingly of autumn redly marching across the 
hills, but when the sun was high the hills slept in 
smoky haze. He sat with his mother in the carriage, 
watching Merrileg’s bobbing black tail, trembling 
as every minute brought them nearer to Belair. His 
mother had scalded her hand badly with the thick 
sweet gold of apricot preserves, and when butter 
and flour had failed to relieve the pain she had per- 
suaded her son to accompany her to the doctor in 
town. Her hand, clumsy in shrouding bandages, 
rested heavily in her lap; he looked at it, touched it 
gently, and when she did not wince he seized it and 
held it tight. 

“Mother!” She was alarmed at the dry brilliance 
of his eyes. “Mother! Do you think—will Dr. 
Parkinson hurt you?” 

“It’s nothing but a little burn, dear. And all he’s 
going to do is put something on to take away the 
smart. Tell Ned to take you to Tapson’s while I 
see the doctor, and you'll get a nice book.” 

“FYe’ll hurt you! I know he will! He has such 
big, thick fingers—and those squinty eyes! Mother!” 
Jet bugles on her shoulder scratched his cheek; he 
clung to her arm while quick sobs shook him. 

“You’re frightening me, darling! It’s nothing at 
all, I tell you! Suppose it had been a fracture— 
something really serious. . . . You remember when 
your sister fell from the appletree and broke her 
knee and ankle. You weren't half so excited then.” 
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“Asia’s a fool—always showing off.” His face 
grew dark and sullen. He bit his lips to freeze 
back the tears and was silent the rest of the way, 
his head hidden in her sleeves. But when they 
drew up before the doctor’s house, with the stricken 
deer huddling on the lawn in the iron contortions 
of rigor mortis, he plucked at his mother’s skirt 
and would not let her alight. 

“I’m going to stay here—I don’t want a book 
today—and wait for you. And if he hurts you, 
Mother—if I hear you scream—I’ll go in there and 
kill him.” 

She kissed his damply working forehead. 

“In a few minutes, dear. . . . Show Mother how 
brave you can be. Ned, if Mr. John wants to go 
driving take him to Tapson’s for a book.” And 
she had disappeared into the doctor’s doorway. . . . 

He remembered it all now—the day dying in slow 
splendor over the shadowed lawn and across the 
hot-smelling leather seat where he waited, tense with 
anxiety, for a door to open. . . 

He had passed his street, he saw suddenly; the 


horse, reluctantly turning, plodded back three long 
blocks. 
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ters which fractured the afternoon into 

horizontal green strips. Her fine merino 
dress with the gay little jacket standing stiffly 
away over the hips seemed to lose, in the dim- 
ness, some of its brilliant tones; its king blue 
was dulled, more subdued. Hoofbeats punctua- 
ting the stillness of the street made her strain 
her eyes to see—but it was only a shiny black 
barouche with a chaperon nodding beside two little 
mugly. cits nui. 

The clock on the small mantel spoke insistently, 
two o'clock. Candace gathered up her gloves and 
a crocheted reticule she had brought from New Eng- 
land and settled herself in the rocker to wait. It 
was hot in the room, and airless; trees stirred 
silently, unreally outside, in a slow breeze of which 
she felt nothing. The rocker’s shrillings made her 
wince, as she longed to sit downstairs, to greet him 
as he stopped before the door—but it was not 
proper; it would seem too eager, and generations 
of women who had waited behind Vermont windows 
held her irresistibly to her seat. The hands crawled 
over the clock’s face . . . in a tone of mild, pro- 
testing surprise the quarter of the hour struck. 
Candace rocked gently. She would wait for him 
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until three, and then... a man on _ horseback 
spattered by and she broke off to stare out at him. 
The rocker’s whine stabbed through her thoughts 
which she was keeping, by a conscious effort, away 
from him. To-night’s play—‘‘Richard III’’—she 
was to be a gentleman of the court and wear armor. 
It was like locking yourself into a prison from 
which only your eyes and the tip of your nose 
emerged. And how noisy she sounded! She re- 
membered her mother rattling pans in the frosty- 
paned kitchen while the rest of the household 
clutched its coverlets, protestingly. . 

“Miss Worthing, Miss! oe Roothi's yere, 
downstairs—he’s waitin’ fo’ you—” 

Her foot stilled the rocker’s wailings. 

“Thank you, Dora. I—have I everything? I’m 
going right down.” 

He stood at the center table in the parlor, flip- 
ping the leaves of a red velvet album. 

“Good evening, Candace—and a thousand apolo- 
gies! My gallant courser and I took the wrong 
turning and we must have wandered through half 
of Richmond trying to come on this street by sur- 
prise.” 

“It is—difiicult—to find—” she could not end the 
sentence to please herself. 

“These pictures—” he brushed the book open 
again—“‘some of them are intensely queer. I 
amused myself by looking through them. Who are 
they? This lady and little boy, for example?” 

Candace found herself caught in the hard black 
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eyes of a stony-faced woman whose curls fell in iron 
convolutions down thin cheeks to where an enor- 
mous brooch rested on her breast. Her rigid arm 
encircled a little boy in stiff trousers and coat, who 
carried a large book in his hands. 

‘“‘That’s my landlady’s little boy, Marcus Drusus, 
and her sister, a wealthy maiden lady. She’s going 
to pay all his school bills if his mother will let her 
adopt him.” 

“T should think she’d be delighted to be rid of 
the overgrown creature.” He held out his hand. 
“Come, Candace. I know a lovely old road just 
out of the city, past the old Fair Grounds—cool 
and shadowy, and full of a little brook’s complaints. 
And there is an old superstition that if you tell 
the brook your name it will whisper back the name 
or your lover. 23.9." 

They drove through streets so somnolently peace- 
ful that they seemed the only two wakeful beings 
in Richmond. Sunlight and stillness . . . and the 
cool breeze of the morning growing perceptibly 
warmer. 

“Tt will be hot again before nightfall,’ Candace 
thought, and remembered her blue merino with a 
sigh. 

Eagerly Booth spoke of the Convention. 
Through the smoke and loud voices in the Exchange 
Bar he had caught words at noonday—there was 
talk of a man from Tennessee named Bell whom the 
Whigs had nominated. As yet the delegates had 
decided upon no one, but by evening .. . 
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Candace appeared unmoved. ‘‘What can it mat- 
ter, John, who is the President? Surely any one 
who receives such an office has nothing but the good 
of the nation at heart. How else would the people 
choose him at all?” 

“What can it matter?” Amazement dropped the 
reins from his hands. ‘‘My child, don’t you realize? 
Politics is beyond a woman, I know—but listen, Can- 
dace.” Hotly he explained. “The North and the 
South—their ideas and ideals are worlds apart. 
The man to govern us must be one of our own, one 
who understands our needs and sympathizes with 
our difficulties. A Northern president would not 
be speaking our language.” 

“But what of the North?” she puzzled. “A 
Southerner would be as strange to them—to their 
life and thought—” 

“They have no thoughts but of acquiring money!” 
The word was venom as he spat it at her. ‘Getting, 
cheating, hoarding! You’re right, Candace! No 
Southerner could govern them—could understand 
their swindling ways. Only a cheap trickster—” 
He stopped before the hurt tears in her eyes. 

“T thought we weren’t going over this ground 
again! Why do you persist in talking about some- 
thing that hurts us both so much?” She leaned 
away from him, her fingers weaving tragedy into 
her lap. 

“Very well,” he said in a hard voice. “I'll never 
speak of it again. Forgive me.” 


She bowed her head. “Yes.” 
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Silence built a wall between them. The road 
ran on gaily ahead, hiding now and then in clumps 
of alder bushes that preened themselves along the 
sibilant margin of the river. The sun had routed 
every breeze. Still, golden heat lay over everything 
—fields shimmered and danced away to the patient 
blue hills. The horse walked slowly, the listless 
black cascade of his tail never stirring to brush away 
even the most persistent fly. Perspiration gleamed 
on Booth’s forehead and dampened along his collar. 
He made futile dabs at his face with a fine linen 
handkerchief smelling vaguely of eau de Cologne. 

Candace wilted in the merino dress. She could 
feel her neck and arms growing clammy under the 
heavy blue folds; the long gold chain she wore 
dragged at her like a dead weight. Yet custom 
kept her hands folded moistly in her lap. A lady 
could not call attention to her person by any ges- 
ture. . . . At last she stirred and touched his arm. 

“Isn’t there any shade, John? I feel quite— 
overcome—-” 

“There are some fine trees by that red stone. 
Wait, and I’ll help you down.” 

Gratefully the horse halted in the coolness beneath 
a pavilion of oak-tree. There were shadows and 
fitful bits of breeze-—the sunlight, when they looked 
out at the road they had traveled, glittered more 
dazzlingly. 

Candace took off her hat and defied custom by 
opening her jacket at the topmost button. 

“I’d rather sit here than on the stone. But you go 
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down and stretch—and bring me some water from 
the brook.” 

“If we had some paper I could make a cup—” 

“True.” Her face fell. ‘Don’t trouble then.” 

“Absurd. I'll find something. Hold the reins, 
and just sit still and rest.” He patted the lax reins 
lightly into her hand and strode off down the sunny 
road in the direction of a gently lapping sound. 

She closed her eyes. So hot in the fields—one 
could almost feel the things growing in the heat— 
the upward stab of each blade of grass, the soft un- 
folding of each bud. The theater, the stuffy dress- 
ing-room, the airless, crowded stage, seemed very 
far off; only the heat was real, and this drowning 
lassitude which crept over her, numbing, delicious. 
. . . It dried up little wells of bitterness watered 
by weeks of his neglect, of indifference that was 
almost disdain... . 

Even that instant’s doze refreshed her; she felt 
calmer, less oppressed when she opened her eyes 
and saw Booth coming toward her, a twisted bit of 
paper in his hand spilling water at every step. His 
face glowed, the hair on his forehead curled damply. 

“Thank you.”” The water was surprisingly tepid; 
she forced the last gulp. 

“Cold, isn’t it? I drank some just as it came 
over the stones—icy and clear.” 

The trudge back in the sun had done it no good, 
Candace reflected, and hoped a little ruefully that 
it would not make her ill. 

“A cup, too!” she smiled, twisting the thick 
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paper between her fingers. ‘Where did you find it ?” 

“Near the brook. A man had just posted some 
bills on the trees and this one blew away. Look.” 
Candace found herself staring at rows of streaming 


black type: 


You are all Advised that the Fugitive Slave Laws are 
still in Operation. It is a Misdemeanor punishable by the 
Law to Aid or in any way Abet a Negro or Negress fleeing 
from the Bonds of Servitude. You are asked to help uphold 
this Law! Return all Property into the Hands of its Right- 
ful Owner or suffer the Punishment you have Merited! 


She tore the paper into a fluttering cloud. 

“So you see, Candace, they are all really criminals, 
your friends who would wrest our slaves from us. 
And the law punishes criminals.” 

Still she said nothing. Far down the road three 
negro women with baskets balancing expertly on 
their heads entered one of the fields and melted 
almost instantly into the unsteady background of 
heat waves. 

“Will you drive home, please, John? I’m not 
feeling well—I fear the heat—” 

“Certainly, if you wish.’ The horse turned 
thankfully. 

Booth kept his eyes fixed on the road which wound 
back upon its spool before them. The feeling of 
disappointment, of pleasure grown flat and stale in 
the glass, had deepened until he could scarcely wait 
to set Candace down at her door and leave her. 


This drive—it wrote FINIS beneath the last chap- 
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ter of a little romantic episode whose very imper- 
manence made it seem as though it had never been. 
A sweet, a lovely girl, but never the one to share 
the tempest of his moods, in whose arms he could 
be rid, even for an instant, of the high dreams 
which tormented him. He stole a look at the silent 
figure beside him. It would cut her up dreadfully, 
poor child, but it would stab more keenly to spin 
out the weary thread all its interminable length. 
She loved him—the patient pain in her eyes showed 
him that—but he knew he must put all that behind 
him. There was something he craved dumbly which 
no woman had ever given him, could ever give him. 
A Southern woman, perhaps—? And again, for 
a treasured moment, his thoughts sped back to a 
lady reading quietly in an afternoon-colored gar- 
den. He knew, too, now that he had looked through 
Candace’s eyes to her, that it was the dream of his 
mother he had loved in the girl . . . ! 

She put a hand on his arm. “This is my door.” 
Stiffly he helped her down. ‘“Thank you, John, for 
a very—pleasant afternoon.” 

He bowed, striving not to hear the husk in her voice. 

“Until to-night, Candace.” He raised his hat 
again, and the horse plodded away. 

Candace stood watching him, swallowing stinging 
tears. She groped up endless flights of stairs and 
pushed weakly against her door. Her hat and 
jacket were stains of blue on the bare painted floor 
as she flung herself sobbing on the freshly made bed, 
heedless of her new merino dress. . . . 
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VI 


ILLY CODSON lingered in the Exchange 

\ \) Hotel until past three. The excitement 

of frock-coated men hurrying back and 
forth, of telegrams momently received and messages 
dictated, wove mightily in his blood—it made him 
feel as though he, too, were a vital part of the fate 
of the nation. He sat in the bar drinking with a 
thin bald man from South Carolina named Grafton, 
when a carrot-faced youth rushed in, tossed up his 
hat, and proclaimed, “Gentlemen, a toast! Fill 
bumpers—bottoms up! All of you!” Seizing 
a glass of brandy from old Ambrose’s eager hand 
he mounted a chair shouting, “I give you the next 
President of the United States, gentlemen! Mr. 
John C. Breckinridge!” 

Mr. Grafton leaned across the damp table and 
pumped Willy’s hand. “A most able man, thank 
God! Now let them bring on their Lincolns!” 

The bar flung into a riot. Men pledged each 
other, noisily inviting strangers to share their pota- 
tions; congratulations spun echoes from all sides; 
shiny brass spittoons were kicked the length of the 
room to the chorus of “Breckinridge for the South! 
The South for Breckinridge!” The boy on the 
chair drank with them all. ‘A Slave President, gen- 
tlemen! Mr. Breckinridge, sirs!” 
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Willy rose, tossing of a last glass of wine. 
“Prosit!? He rested a tall hat confidently on one 
eyebrow and found his stick. “I was indeed made 
most happy by your acquaintance, Mr. Grafton, sir. 
And if you’ll take supper here to-night with my 
friend Wilkes Booth and myself I will esteem it an 
honor and a pleasure.” 

“I most heartily accept your invitation.” 

“Meet us here then, right after the play. Good 
evening, Mr. Grafton.” 

He pushed through to the door. A snow of con- 
fetti was falling in the streets; children paraded 
past, blowing on combs and whistling for Breckin- 
ridge; scurrying figures rapidly congealing into a 
crowd in Fourteenth Street before the Hotel, lis- 
tened, cheering to a man speaking from a window 
on the second floor. 

Slowly Willy walked on, cutting a path with each 
step. Excitement seething about him made him 
realize something of the importance of what was 
happening. “A Slave President,” the boy had 
shouted as he drank the toast—and he remembered 
the glitter of hate cracking in Grafton’s eyes when 
he spoke of Lincoln. Could it really matter so 
much? The underlying drama of it all had its 
appeal for him—the stage ready with “atmosphere 
and background”; the entrance of the principal 
player, and himself not even a walking gentleman in 
that vast company. 

His way took him past the theater where he 
stopped to admire the playbill: 
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To-night Mr. Wheatley’s Justly-Renowned Company 
will present 
The Bard of Avon’s Immortal Drama 
KING RICHARD III 
With the Following Distribution of Roles . . 


He found his own name— 


RicHMoND—Mr. Codson. 
To be concluded by that Merry Musical Farce 
The Blind Beggar’s Daughter, in which Mr. Morton 
will sing 


AN IRISH BALLAD 


Willy felt strangely happy. He liked to-night’s 
play—the ring of the lines, the spirited duel he and 
Booth would fight. . . . He thought of Booth with 
a smile, as he closed the door of his bedroom. 

“Poor Wilkes!’ he said aloud. ‘To think those 
fatal shears should have overlooked—this!”” From 
his pocketbook where he had secreted it he drew 
a small square of paper which he carried, to his 
critically wrinkling nose. ‘“Mignonette! I was 
right! Now, let us see!” The seal broke in a 
shower of fine red crumbs. The handwriting was 
painstakingly etched, monotonously beautiful. 


“Dear Mr. Booth, 

‘Tt is with a feeling of the Utmost Timidity, I 
may almost say of Humble Fear, that I venture to 
address you. You have long been the Center of 
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my deepest dreams—in fact, since that never-to-be- 
forgotten night in New Orleans last winter when 
I saw you as Norval in the ‘Douglas, you have 
stirred this erstwhile Tranquil Heart. To meet 
you, to speak with you, has become the hope of my 
life. 

“T realize how Shameless it is thus to reveal to 
you my sad Plight, and yet, I have tried so hard to 
be Brave and not tell. But it seems I cannot emulate 
that other Maid in the play who ‘never told her love, 
but let Concealment like a worm in the-bud, etc. I, 
too, have striven to retain my secret Unuttered but 
I confess my Weakness, and yield. 

“Alas, Mr. Booth, I fear the Affection I have 
for you is deeper than one of mere Friendship. Per- 
haps—? But a Maidenly Blush on my cheek com- 
pels me to desist. But my Diary, dear Comrade 
of my Secret Hours, knows all—and some day I 
may show you between those Frail Covers what I 
could not tell you now. 

“Forgive the Fond dreams which prompted this. 
If your Affections are elsewhere engaged, Burn this 
Note. But if you feel moved to Pity for the Writer 
answer these few lines. I shall be at the play 
Wednesday next with my Uncle, at whose house 
[am at present visiting. We have engaged the First 
Box, Second Tier. Dare I hope that you will ac- 
knowledge there the Presence of one whose Fate it 
has been for many months to be the Sincerest of your 
Admirers? 
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“Believe me, Mr. Booth, most humbly and 
Devotedly, 
“Denise Vernay. 
“In care of Mr. Colby Loring, 
Grace Street, Richmond. 
June 11, 1860.” 


Willy slipped off his boots, streaked the white 
counterpane with his sprawling black length and 
read the letter again. 

“How rare it is!” he swore. ‘And how gor- 
geously simple the thing becomes! Too simple al- 
most.” He chewed his thumbnail reflectively. “Of 
course, it’s a devilishly ungentleman-like thing to 
do, but damn it, it’s too perfect! And besides, it 
serves him right—cutting away signatures from 
ridiculous drivel like this.” 

The letter fluttered to the floor; he picked it up 
and put it carefully on the table. In care of Mr. 
Colby Loring. Colby Loring—that was the big 
gray man whose blooded horses were making it al- 
most futile for other men to enter the races. 

“And this is Colby Loring’s niece! And she 
has hinted at her ‘affection’ for a play-actor! Oh, 
Willy, lad, if you were only not a gentleman!” 
Ruefully he sighed away the thought of blackmail. 
“But since you are a gentleman you cannot permit 
a declaration of this kind to go unanswered.” 

_ She was without doubt a New Orleans belle up 
here in Richmond fox a taste of a life different from 
her own. French, of course—or at least enough 
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Gallic spice in her to set her out against the col- 
orless women of the company—Miss Fenner, Mrs. 
Wheatley, Miss Worthing. . .. She would be 
dark, that was certain, and enchantingly petite— 
Willy shrugged. He’d better write to her now be- 
fore he fell in love with the woman he had created. 
His enjoyment of the adventure danced in him 
again as he began the letter. It was such a jolly 
way of having fun with Wilkes! And yet, perhaps 
his friend would dislike. . . . The icy green glint 
in Booth’s eyes that morning when he had touched 
the letters froze him swiftly. Willy was a little 
afraid of Booth’s quick rages. If he tore the letter 
up—no, damn it! WHe’d see the thing through! 


“Dear and Honored Madam, 

“I am duly sensible, believe me, of the deep re- 
gard for me which has actuated your Letter. Dare 
I tell you how happy you have made me? For the 
past Fortnight, ever since a vision of Girlish Love- 
liness (who I later ascertained was Miss Denise 
Vernay) dawned upon me from an Upper Box, I 
have entertained for you a feeling of the Truest 
Affection, not unmixed with Despair over the dis- 
parity in our Stations, which prevented me from ad- 
dressing you. You can imagine, then, with what 
Joy I read your letter! 

“Wednesday night has become an event in my 
life. May I venture to hope that you will so far 
Honor me as to accept a few Roses which I will 
send to you in the course of the afternoon? Do not 
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answer these Words. I shall look up at your Box 
as I make my first entrance, and the sight of you 
wearing my poor Blooms will fill me with the 
Courage of the Knight who enters the Lists, seeing 
his Favor upon the Dearest Lady in the World. 
“Believe me, Madam, your most devoted.” 


He paused at the signature. Somehow it seemed 
fess villainous if he omitted “J. W. B.” At least he 
did not add forgery to the catalogue of his 
erimes.. 5. 

The letter, In care of Mr. Colby Loring, was 
despatched with a fine flourish, and Willy settled 
himself to a much-delayed nap. 
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OOTH wiped grease-paint from his fingers 
B on the grimy rag he used nightly. He sat 
before his streaked mirror in a pair of 
snuff-brown tights with a towel incompletely cover- 
ing his shoulders, while from the back of his chair 
hung the doublet, peaked cap and sword in which 
he was to play Richard. 

“T know nothing about this man Breckinridge 
except that the Southern Democrats have nominated 
him. What did they say in the hotel this afternoon, 
Will?” 

Willy Codson, already dressed, stretched his long 
limbs on the dusty window-ledge. 

“Well, he was a Major-General—don’t ask me 
where,” he began uncertainly. ‘They did nothing 
informative in the bar but drink his health as the 
next Slave President. How was your drive?” 

‘“‘Hot—and most uneventful.” 

“Strange,” Willy mused. ‘‘Now if I went driving 
with Candace Worthing, I wager—” 

“You'd be bored to death—as I was.” The 
sword-belt clasped a silver streak about his slim 
waist. “Well, Willy, how do I look?” 

“Not evil enough by half to be a convincing 
Richard. You're far too virtuous-seeming for the 
part.” 
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“Wait and see me make advances to Mollie Fen- 
ner—”’ his mouth wrinkled in distaste. “If I don’t 
freeze her with a veritable basilisk stare never be 
friend to me again.” 

Willy studied the black tip of his toe. 

“Do you know, I always thought you liked little 
Worthing a great deal.” 

Booth eyed him slowly. ‘‘And if I did?” 

“Oh, nothing, except—”’ 

“Willy, you’re an infernal busybody.”” An added 
sense of guilt reddened in Mr. Codson’s cheeks. 
“You go about continually imputing motives to 
people. I may have been interested in Candace— 
for a day or so—but now—” His fingers spreading 
in a characteristic gesture dismissed her. 

“Then I’m truly sorry for her,” said Willy, 
grown suddenly wise. 

“You’re especially uninteresting to-night. Do you 
think a glass of rum would improve your conver- 
sation?” He threw him a heavy black cloak. ‘Put 
that on—we’ve still upwards of a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“I am yours, sir, to command. Oh, Wilkes! 
Pray don’t forget that after the performance we 
have invited Mr. Robert Grafton to supper.” 

“Why, I’ve never even seen the man—”’ 

“Oh, I have. And so will you too, in a few hours. 
But I wanted you to settle the reckoning for me.” 


The evening tortured slowly by for Candace, 
acutely suffering in the clattering armor which echoed 
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in her ears with every step. Her few lines as 
Queen Margaret were spoken before she realized; 
then she hurried back from her dressing-room 
caparisoned in battle-mail and stood in the back- 
ground holding a lance from which depended a 
wanly fluttering banner, and feeling her pulses race 
against the iron casings of her gloves at the sound 
of his voice. Beyond a most casual nod on their 
meeting in the wings he had taken no notice of her 
all evening—the wall she had felt mounting be- 
tween them during their drive had risen to alarming 
heights which shut out the sky. . . . Dumbly she 
sensed that all was finished—she had failed some- 
how, had let him slip from her, and she would never 
capture him again. The lance drooped a little in 
her rigid grasp. Through a misting of quick tears 
she watched him, Willy Codson’s blond leanness 
playing Richmond beside him. 

They were beating out the metal of their quar- 
rel scene as on an anvil between them. Willy was 
tired; twice he paused to mop his dripping forehead 
and gaspingly take breath. In Booth a wild fire 
burned, crackling up in his voice, leaping through 
his crouching body. Relentlessly it drove him; he 
could scarcely keep pace with its soarings. 

“Faster, Will,’ he was drawing his sword. 
“Come, aim for me! Strike me!” 

Willy pricked the gleaming point gracefully. For 
a moment they circled about before the prompt-box, 
the long blades clicking shiningly. Then Willy’s 
arm relaxed into sudden limpness; he lunged, missed, 
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and sawed the air furiously to recover his balance. 

“For God’s sake, Will, you’re ruining my part! 
Don’t make us both ridiculous! Strike and save the 
scene!” 

They were close upon each other now, Booth 
fighting with furious persistence, Willy striving 
desperately to keep his sword-arm stiff. He had 
leaned forward. . . . The light glanced a smooth 
arrow off the sword as it dipped and came away, 
leaving a streaming gash in Booth’s forehead, 
through one eyebrow. And a second later the cur- 
tain descended to waves of applause upon Booth 
leaning on Willy’s arm, his face dead-white in 
a carved smile, blood from a cut above his eye 
trickling down his cheek, tasting salt on his lips. . 

“Wilkes! I’ve killed you!” He was shaken with 
fright. ‘‘My damned clumsiness! Oh, I'll never 
forgive myself.” 

Booth grasped his hand. “A trifling cut! Why, 
I hardly feel it.” But his face was scribbled over 
with the pain of it. “It was splendid, Willy. 
Superb! And what I wanted! Don’t you see— 
we were actually Richard and Richmond; it was so 
real that when you struck me—” He swayed, his 
nails clutching Willy’s shoulder. ‘“‘TI’ll be better— 
when it has stopped bleeding—” 

“Mr. Booth! Oh, heaven, see his face!” 

“Please, Miss Fenner, no disturbance! ‘There 
are people out front!” The manager arrived, 
shedding coat and waistcoat in alarm. “H’m! His 
eye fortunately has escaped. If you help carry him 
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to his room—now, Miss Fenner, please, I beg of 
you! The audience must not know! Water, there 
—and Quilt, a doctor—” 

“Run, sirrah, fetch a surgeon,” Booth whis- 
pered. “No, Will, just your hand. I can walk 
quite steadily.” 

The dressing-room door slammed behind them. 
Mr. Quilt, breathlessly conducting a doctor in eve- 
ning dress and ruffles through huddled masses of 
scenery, almost tripped over a suit of armor lying 
on the floor. Cursing, he kicked it out of his way; 
it stirred; he bent down and lifted the visor to see 
Candace staring at him agonizedly. There was a 
great bruise upon her chin where she had struck 
herself in falling. 

“Why, my dear child!” Clumsily the little 
prompter helped her to her feet. ‘‘Miss Worthing, 
my dear! Are you hurt?” 

“IT must have fainted!” Her eyelids were a 
bluish white, he saw, as her lashes drew trembling 
lines on her cheeks. “How is he? Tell me... .” 

“The doctor’s going in to him now. It can’t be 
anything serious—only a flesh wound.” 

“His head was bleeding—and his eye was cut! 
Mr. Quilt, please take me to him!” 

‘Please, my dear!’ He put aside her clinging 
hands. “The doctor is waiting. You'd just be in 
his way—you could do nothing.” 

She moved away to let them pass, her hands, 
weighted down by the heavy gloves, falling rigid 
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at her sides. The doctor saw the mask of terror 
on her face and turned back. 

“If there’s anything you can do—if he asks for 
you—I’ll have them fetch you directly. Don’t 
worry.” 

The visor snapped as she bent gratefully to press 
his hand. 

The curtain was delayed only fifteen minutes, 
and when it rose, the audience, reveling in the pre- 
liminary hilarities of “The Blind Beggar’s Daugh- 
ter” seemed to have forgotten almost instantly the 
close of ‘‘Richard III,” and Willy’s frightened voice 
as he quavered through his last speech. Mr. 
Wheatley had averted a panic. 

Willy hung over his friend, timorously solicitous. 

“Do you feel better, Wilkes? Does it still pain 
you?” he demanded, until Booth flung him aside 
fretfully. 

“Damn it, Will! If you plague me with your 
questions, I’ll not go to supper with you.” 

“But I cannot understand your levity! I might 
—TI might have killed you—” 

“And if you had?” he puzzled. ‘“I’d have died 
gloriously—fighting for my country. . . .” 


Denise Vernay vanished completely from Willy’s 
mind until Wednesday morning, when he looked 
from his window on a wagon sleepily pulling by, 
filled with fresh-cut garden flowers and bright 
specks of bloom nodding bravely in clay pots. 

“Yellow roses!’? he remembered instantly, and 
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dressed smiling. Flowers accentuating the sunlight 
with color made him strangely happy. As he moved 
about the room he sang, a trifle off-key, but very 
much con animo: 


“Flowers, sweet Flora’s children, 
How you sport and spring! 


Smiling on each bank and brook... .” 


He would get the roses directly, the loveliest, mel- 
lowest ones he could find—the ghost had walked 
yesterday . . . and to-night, if she wore them .. . 


“Down the valley, up the hill, 
With an everlasting will, 
Haunting every place.” 


The florist assured him that everything would 
be seen to perfectly—the flowers would be delivered, 
fresh and carefully arranged, at half after four. 
A card, sir? Certainly. Willy hunched over the 
ink-stained desk and wrote with a clotted pen: 

‘In the hope that you will give them beauty by 
wearing them.” 

He strode into the sunshine and waved to a cab. 
It was almost one; he would stop at Booth’s lodg- 
ings, inquire after his wound, and perhaps take him 
to the Bird-in-Hand, where they could eat a lobster. 

Booth, writing at the unsteady-legged table in the 
window, spoke to Willy without lifting his eyes from 
the words filing briskly across the page. 
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“Tf you’ll give me an instant to finish this the 
afternoon is ours. But I must not be disturbed.” 

The bandage about his eye had been replaced 
by a small black patch heavily punctuating the white- 
ness of his face. He was writing to his mother, 
but somehow he found it difficult to filter his 
thoughts into syllables. The sacred solitude of this 
weekly hour, the observance of which was to him 
almost a rite, had been cheapened, profaned. He 
raised his head; Willy was smoking beside him. 
His pen stumbled in a shower of tiny dark drops, 
then hurried on, scrawling a promise to “see you 
soon, mother darling! Indeed I will! If you could 
but come to me as I have so long dreamed of your 
coming. But directly this engagement ends I will 
visit Tudor Hall, and later, if he may, my friend 
Mr. Codson will join me there. 

“Until that happy time, dearest, 

“John.” 

The pen spattered on the table. 

“Come then, Will.” 

“So soon?” Will’s cigar wove a surprised 
circle. ‘I’ve never seen a man write so quickly. 
Obviously it was not intended—” 

“T never discuss my correspondence with any one. 
Did you keep your cab waiting? Good.” 

The letter he had taken burned across Willy’s 
brain. It would be dreadful if the incident were to 
mar their friendship—he had grown to love the 
careless intimacy existing between them. If he 
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should lose Wilkes now. . . . His deed reverber- 
ated about him in awful echoes. With a rapidly con- 
stricting heart he waited for the night, and refused 
even to think of morning. .. . 
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the room, but a few questing golden fingers 
crept through the closed shutters, stroking 
the curtains, prying deep into the crystal hearts of 
the bottles on the frilled toilet-table. Inside, the 
light had a pale, almost aqueous tint; it made the 
room seem cooler than it really was. On the bed, 
in a mass of fluttering ribbons, Denise rested among 
smooth silk pillows, delicately eating a peach and 
yawning over the maunderings of her hero in a 
Parisian drawing-room. Her outspread hair stained 
the pink silk with wavering black shadows; she shut 
sleepy gray eyes for a delicious instant, and the 
book was a yellow limpness against her hand, one 
paper cover torn reproachfully through the middle. 
Jean-René was the hero’s name—exquisite, 
adorable—she loved the name Jean . . . even the 
English John she approved of. And John was his 
name, too. John Wilkes Booth. She dismissed 
Wilkes with a wry curl of the mouth, and repeated 
John Booth to herself until it evoked the heart- 
clutching image of his white face, the turbulent toss- 
ing of his dark hair, the eyes burning coldly through 
hema. 


“My name is Norval; on the Grampian Hills 
My father feeds his flock . . .” 
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His voice—la douce pluie de sa voix—the peach-pit 
tinkled to the floor unheeded. . . . Her finger still 
familiarly held the book open, although she had 
long ago missed her place, when Léontine, her 
woman, entered with a bouquet—sunlight in a ballet 
skirt of starched white paper. 

“See! I nevaire see such flower’ here in Rich- 
mon’ before!” 

“So yellow and beautiful!” Denise’s round white 
arms flashed where the ribbons fell away. “And 
how they smell—so cool!” The ruffled paper 
crackled against her cheek as she drank the wine 
of their golden fragrance. ‘The small card she 
seized and read, tucked it away in the pages of the 
novel, and pulled it forth again an instant later. 

“T shall wear them to-night, with the blond lace 
dress, hein? Put them away, Léontine! Be care- 
ful!” 

The book was frankly shut now on her knee. If 
now and then she flipped its pages it was to find 
a narrow white oblong, and pore avidly over its 
few words: “In the hope that you will give them 
beauty by wearing them.’ Léontine brought her 
writing materials and she began a fluttering chronicle 
to a friend in New Orleans. But the pen dragged 
its spreading tail wearily; it fell from her fingers, 
blotting across the paper. She sat until dinner be- 
fore her glass, while Léontine’s patient, lemon- 
tinted fingers brushed and stroked and twisted into 
curls her cloudy black hair. . . . 

The play that night was ‘The Marble Heart,” 
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given twice before that season, but not in Richmond. 
The young Greek sculptor in his silver-white dra- 
peries, madly desirous of the marble flesh of his 
three statues who wake to leave him at the call of 
gold; the same young sculptor, marvelously rein- 
carnated in the next act in the person of the love- 
sick Frenchman hopelessly adoring the ‘“‘marble- 
hearted’’ coquette—the people found him a favorite 
figure and took him unreservedly to their hearts. 
Booth of course was Phidias—Raphael Duchatlet 
for the last four acts. Miss Fenner, strung gasp- 
ingly into tight corsets, her ruddy color dulled by 
several dustings of rice powder, was to play the 
heartless flirt. She fluttered through the part at re- 
hearsals, confessed she felt vapors approach when 
she thought of its difficulties, was afraid, with a dep- 
recatory titter, that Mr. Booth was not quite 
pleased with her performance. Mr. Booth growled 
unintelligibly, and turned pointedly to the prompter. 
Candace, who had long dreamed of being cast as 
Marco, of answering his ardent wooing with phrases 
torn from her own heart, resigned herself to the 
meager delights of playing Thea, the unhappy slave- 
girl of the first part, and later the virtuous Marie, 
and keeping well to the background. 

The staging of ‘“The Marble Heart”’ offered Mr. 
Wheatley innumerable complications. The ghost- 
trap, used to such excellent advantage in ‘“The Cor- 
sican Brothers,” and relied on to carry more than 
one play through its dull moments to the few de- 
claimed lines just preceding the curtain, could not 
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be used at all; the scene-shifters cursed sweatingly 
at being forced to have the flats at the back open 
to disclose the figure of the orphan Marie, or the 
tableau of the three statues, without interrupting the 
actors with the raucous shrieks of the machinery. 
The music cue, unnecessarily loud, partly overcame 
that, but not infrequently, for all that Mr. Quilt’s 
cross-marked book of the play might read “‘the doors 
at the back swing open noiselessly,”’ the people on the 
stage had to raise their voices in mounting shouts 
to drown the unwelcome rumbling. 

But the statues wrote perplexity between Mr. 
Wheatley’s eyes. Draped of course they were— 
the sight of three sturdy young women in white 
tights grouped in mortuary attitudes would have 
set the police upon him, and sent scores of indignant 
citizens scurrying home to write in to the papers 
next morning over the doubtful anonymity of “O 
Tempora, O Mores” and “Outraged Decency,” de- 
manding “what was happening to the theater, if such 
practices went unpunished?” And in the last act, 
when the three statues are seen bathed in a spectral 
glow of white fire, the difficulty of making heavily 
shrouded figures look enticingly and convincingly 
marble saw Mr. Wheatley chewing bitter stumps 
of cigars until the first rag of dawn had wiped night 
from the sky. That Miss Fenner was not the ideal 
type for the fascinating adventuress Marco he had 
long been aware. She was too stodgily deliberate, 
and it would take much make-up, lavishly applied, 
to give her, even across the haze of footlights, the 
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French lady’s “fatal charms.” If Candace Worthing 
was a little better actress, now—but she had all she 
could do to appear meek and white and cow-eyed, 
and it was easy to see her as Virtue and Innocence 
Triumphant. And Mrs. Wheatley played the 
French mother in “brown silk dress, lace apron and 
white hair’—as the prompt-book reminded him. 
Ruthlessly he had pruned the other women’s parts 
in two, divided between Candace, hurriedly stepping 
out of one layer of costume, and Mrs. Morton, wife 
of the ballad-singing Irishman. Oh, well—a stump 
of pencil smudged a fresh note on his ever-handy 
cuff to “speak to Quilt about plenty of white fire 
for the last tableau,” and he caught hold of Willy 
Codson just as he was disappearing into his dressing- 
room. 

“A moment, Mr. Codson—Hawkes, tell Quilt to 
have all the gentlemen on with Alcibiades’ entrance 
—TI’ll take just a mite of your time, sir. Will you 
remember in your scenes as Volage to slur a little 
some of those questionable lines?” 

Willy’s eyebrow crawled toward his blond hair. 
“Questionable lines? Gad, sir, they’re all the meat 
to the part.” 

“T know that—but think of the audience, of the 
ladies in the boxes.’ 

“Hm, yes,” said Willy, thinking of one lady. 
“Shall I cut them, sir?” 

“Not necessary—they are clever—” 

“Fiendishly clever—‘Venus before she was de- 
formed with stays.’ ” 
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“But don’t give them all your emphasis. I should 
have told you at rehearsal but it slipped me. Run 
the words together—” 

“Very well, sir.” Willy was resigned. “I'll be 
more innocent in my speech than Miss Marie.” 

But he practiced the offending lines before his 
dim mirror, tasting the syllables and thoroughly 
enjoying them. After all, he couldn’t complain. He 
rather reveled in being Diogenes, a Cynic Philoso- 
pher in the Athenian first act, and his was the great 
closing speech. He’d show Mr. Wheatley! He’d 
mouth his lines so that no one besides Quilt would 
understand a word! 
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The playbill insisted on attention: 


To-Night! That Majestic Spectacle and Moving Drama! 
THE MARBLE HEART, or a Tale of Our Times, 
Presented for the First Time in Richmond with Entirely 
New Mountings, Scenery and Costumes! 

The First Act occurs in an Athenian Studio, where there 
will be a Tableau of Living Statues, and Two Songs! 
A Second Tableau in the Final Act! 

Doors to be opened at 7% Admissions, 1244 to 75¢. 


Denise picked one up idly. She was quite early, 
she knew; she felt a little ashamed at the peremptory 
manner in which she had hurried her aunt and uncle 
out of the house. Now the thought of spending a 
minute more than was necessary inside, in the chok- 
ing heat, displeased her; she preferred to stand in the 
softly gathering dusk, watching the glow of her 
uncle’s cigar, waiting for the crowds to enter. 
Presently her uncle touched her arm. 

“Time we were going upstairs. You'll want to 
read the program before the first act.” 

She followed him silently. She had found the one 
name that concerned her on the bill posted on the 
theater wall: 


PHIOIAS, @ sculptor’. a0 iy) hs 5 ss Mr. Booth 
RapHAEL DUCHATLET ........ Mr. Booth 
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“Fave you seen this before, Uncle?” she asked, 
while Mr. Loring disposed them to his liking in the 
box. 

“Twice. Your aunt always cries in the same place 
—when she hears of the old mother’s death. Watch 
and see.” 

“For shame, Colby!” His wife’s thin hand flut- 
tered all her rings at him in disapproval. ‘Don’t 
spoil the child’s pleasure by telling her the story. 
Don’t listen to him, Denise.” 

Denise sat very still, her arm resting whitely on 
the plush-covered rail. She seemed to float in a 
faintly golden nebula. Her dress was of highly 
glazed muslin down which blond lace cascaded, 
twisted and looped with silver ribbons and clusters 
of tiny silver grapes; the skirt billowed enormously 
about her. In the lace clinging to her shoulders 
drooped one large, lucent rose; the others nodded 
discreetly from a silver-wire flower-holder. When 
the violins wailed their first note she breathed 
tightly and reached for her glasses. The curtain 
was rising! 

She saw nothing beyond the flaring hedge of foot- 
lights until he made his first entrance, a chisel in one 
hand, his dark hair confined by a narrow white 
fillet. She heard the slave-girl—who wasn’t a bit 
pretty, and she had thought actresses handsome, 
as a general rule—offer herself for sale to save her 
master; her heart raced with the declaration of his 
mad love for the statues which stood at the back, 
a green cloth bulging over their contours. As yet 
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he had not looked her way. She was a trifle piqued, 
but forgot it almost instantly in the flux of strange 
emotions which carried her. When he bowed at the 
end of the act—then he would smile at her, and at 
the yellow roses she carried like an oriflamme before 
her. One of the actors, covered with rags and 
whining unpleasantly through his nose, kept screw- 
ing his head around to see her and nodding to her 
brightly whenever he was not speaking. It must 
be Diogenes, the Cynic Philosopher, whose attention 
she had so unwittingly aroused. She shrugged, 
frowning. She knew no Mr. Codson. The act was 
drawing swiftly to its end. The tempo had in- 
creased; the actors’ voices were rising alarmingly 
with the impending curtain. Suddenly the green 
cloth was snatched away, and the statues stood re- 
vealed, maintaining their alabaster rigidity with 
difficulty. In the house’s appreciative gasp the man 
in rags shook himself and rose; his peroration 
thundered. about her. 

“OQ marble hearts, marble hearts!” Tears 
wavered in his voice as he pointed to the statues, 
one of whom threatened at every slight shock to lose 
her balance. ‘‘Thy gold-bought smiles have ever 
been and WILL EVER BE ministers of ruin, misery 
and Death.” 

The curtain had lowered a somewhat shabby 
Venetian garden, against which the actors bowed 
gratefully. Scenery dragged on for the next act— 
“A Retreat near Fontainebleau’—filled the house 
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with distant rumblings. Denise was beginning to 
grow disturbed; he had not even noticed her. 

Yet in spite of her resentment against Mr. Booth, 
whose flowers by now had fallen from her relaxed 
hand to the floor, the play held her. She was the 
devastating coquette—how fat that woman was !— 
and the unpretty girl who quelled them with: 

“Stay, Croesus! Poverty is proud, and ostenta- 
tious charity insults the misery it relieves.” 

The réle of the jilt Marco satisfied her. How 
she could play that, she felt, glancing at her 
shoulders, lustrous in the gloom of the box. But 
it was wrong to hurt a man so. Yes, she liked the 
little Marie better, only she was so still, so 
PSIG ren. 

She stole a look at her aunt, crying daintily into 
a scented edge of lace. Denise sniffed too. Poor 
young Mr. Booth! And how his voice rang! 

“Oh, Marco, death is in thine eye, in one ray 
of those beauteous lights of heaven’s masterpiece !”” 

Could he believe that, she wondered. Marco was 
SO EstC tee 

Only once did she see Booth for a moment out 
of character. One of the gentlemen in the ‘“Fashion- 
able Drawing Room in the Bois de Boulogne”’ asked 
him cuttingly, ‘““Hadn’t I the pleasure of seeing you 
in the theater with Marco, weeping at the sorrows 
of Uncle Tom?” 

And Booth had turned to Marie, only she was 
dressed as some one else now, and looked at her 
with a slow sneer. But to her, to Denise Vernay, 
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he never looked. The other man—he was quite 
drole now as the fashionable editor—still followed 
her with his eyes, capering and bowing pointedly to 
the box. 

Her aunt saw and said sharply, “Sit back a little, 
Denise. I believe that fellow is ogling you.” 

“Yes, Aunt Caroline.” But she continued to 
lean over the rail, her staring gray eyes searching 
for a glance before the final curtain. 

The stage had melted into a thick twilight; the 
music introducing the statues in Act I whined again, 
and Raphael, collapsing weakly into a chair, pointed 
to the back doors which moved apart, showing the 
three girls again, bathed in a sudden gush of white 
fire. His head fell back, some one shouted, ‘‘He’s 
dead!” and the curtain descended slowly to the great 
closing lines. ‘‘Woe to the man who loves your 
marble hearts, for you bring ruin, misery and 
DEATH!” 

_ “Did you like it, dear?’ Her aunt rose, wiping 
faintly red eyes. 

Denise felt her anger at Booth return now that 
the play was ended. “It was beautiful; only—my 
migraine has come back. May we go straight home, 


Uncle Colby?” 
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ILLY had brought Robert Grafton to call. 

\ \) The gentleman from South Carolina, his 

tall spareness carefully buttoned into a 
fine broadcloth coat, sat in an audible rocker, talk- 
ing with low fluency. The room was filled again 
with the meaningful confusion of the Convention. 

“Then you think Breckinridge has more than a 
fair chance?’ Booth’s voice soared with the name. 
“God grant he may win the election! It would 
prove our case to the North.” 

‘‘We need a Southern president in the White 
House,” Mr. Grafton’s pleasant tones wove on. 
“There can be no doubt that more depends on this 
election than appears superficially. We have it in 
our power to save the nation!’ ‘The dial of his 
heavy gold watch winkingly gave back the gaslight 
as he studied it. “I shall be leaving to-night, as you 
know.” 

“It’s a pity you cannot stay longer. You could 
explain much to me—States’ Rights and Federal 
Powers. I understand so little of it all, and yet 
it fascinates me more than I can say.” 

“TI will send you some law books, Mr. Booth— 
they will set the finer points before you as I never 
could.” 

“If you could remain only until to-morrow. We 
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play ‘The Corsican Brothers’ to-night, and Wilkes 
is splendid as—” 

“Willy feels it his duty to flatter me every morn- 
ing. But truly, sir, if it could be done—” 

‘“““The Corsican Brothers’ . . . I believe I saw 
your late father do that once, Mr. Booth. Here, 
in Richmond too, if I remember. He was a most 
commanding presence when he engaged in that 
duel.” 

“Indeed.” Booth’s genial expansiveness snapped 
shut about him. Watching, Willy saw his face 
harden until it was carved in ice. 

“TI scarcely recall my father, sir.” 

“A most competent actor in all things—but truly 
a magnificent Othello.” 

That was like him, his son reflected. Othello, the 
burly-limbed weakling helpless in the grip of an- 
other’s insidious brain and his own devouring pas- 
sion . . . certainly, that was his father’s role. To 
rant, to tear his hair and weep, and then to wreak 
his vengeance on a slender girl with tired eyes... . 
There was a story which had whispered down his 
childhood. His father had vanished from his dress- 
ing-room in the Bowery Theater, while an audience 
waited, wondering, cursing . . . Three days later 
he had flooded the newspapers with hysterical 
maunderings about amnesia and family troubles 
that ‘oppressed him and rendered him well-nigh 
a maniac.” Othello! 

For some time now voices had been twisting loud 
threads through the fabric of his thoughts. A door 
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slammed authoritatively downstairs, and he heard 
the voices again, shriller, more insistent. 

“You cannot storm into my house like this, sir, 
and refuse to tell me your errand! I shall have to 
ask you to leave!” Mrs. Beale’s highly pitched 
clamor mounted crescendo up the’ stairwell. 

“But I will see Booth, I tell you!” a man snarled 
back. ‘Don’t provoke me, madam, by opposing 
me. Stand away now and let me go to him.” 

“Shadrach!”’ The scream sought out the lurking 
negro and brought him instantly to her side. “Ask 
Mr. Booth if he will see this gentleman. There’s 
the card, and—no, sir, you cannot! You cannot go 
up, I said. You'll have to wait until Shadrach 
returns.” 

The sounds had reached them. . . . Mr. Grafton 
stirred and prepared to rise. 

“Tt appears you will have a visitor. Perhaps it 
would be best if I said good-by now, and thanked—”’ 

“Pray don’t think of it, sir! Will, I trust you'll 
keep Mr. Grafton amused while I discover what 
this racket means.” 

‘“‘The law has found out your hiding-place, that’s 
what it means!” Dramatically Willy stood before 
him. “Confess, Wilkes, or by God Almighty I 
swear—”’ 

Footsteps pattered still outside. Booth pulled 
open the door and took a card from Shadrach’s 
damp fist. 

‘““What’s happening downstairs? Is Mrs. Beale 
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evicting a lodger, or is some one being dunned so 
early in the day?” 

‘“Gemmun want to see you, suh.” He indicated 
the card. “Very mad about somepin.’ ”’ 

“Charles Vernay—New Orleans, Louisiana.’ 
But I’ve never heard— Will, do you know any one 
named Vernay ?” 

Willy, listening, swallowed his heart. 

“Vernay, did you say?” 

“Yes—yes. Charles Vernay.” 

“No, Wilkes.” At least he could be truthful 
about that. “I know no Charles Vernay.” 

“And he wants to see me?” 

“Yessuh, Mistuh Booth.” 

“Let him come up, then!” 

“T wonder what he wants. No, pray don’t stir, 
Mr. Grafton. It cannot be at all important.” Yet 
Willy started violently as the door flung wide and 
a very slender young man swept in, brandishing hat 
and stick with vehement futility. 

“Mr. Booth. Where is he? Are you Mr. Booth, 
sir?’ He paused menacingly before Willy. 

“J am John Wilkes Booth. Will you be seated 
and tell me how I can serve you?” 

“T can say what I came to say standing.” 

“Yet if I urged you again, Mr. Vernay? If I 
insisted that you be seated, sir?” 

The young man kicked the chair aside. “A 
thousand devils! I refuse to sit down in your room, 
in the company of any of your friends.” His arms 
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upon his breast were a crossed defiance as he faced 
them. 

“Be careful, Mr. Vernay. You make me think 
you cannot know what you are saying.” 

“That’s funny!’ His collar choked him; he 
twisted at it and kept putting his fingers inside it to 
free his neck from its cramping pressure. Booth 
stared at him and felt his temper squirm beneath 
his throttling fingers. 

“Your business, sir? I shall have to ask you to 
state it quickly and leave this room.” 

‘Your stage-manner does not impress me.” His 
drumming fingers sprayed his coat-sleeve with white- 
ness. ‘‘You are in the presence of a gentleman, and 
while it must be a strange experience for one of your 
low birth—” 

“You are under my roof, Mr. Vernay, but since 
you have come for no other reason than obviously 
to insult me, the ordinary laws of hospitality cease 
to apply to you.” Anger roughened his voice, leap- 
ing into flame in his eyes. His hand trembled on 
the cool, white bulge of door-knob. ‘You will have 
to leave my room immediately, Mr. Vernay.”’ 

A gray shadow whipped across Charles Vernay’s 
face. For an instant he was very cowed and young. 
Then he tossed himself toward the door, inarticu- 
late with the rage sticking in his throat. 

‘‘Not until you have promised to give me satisfac- 
tion. Never until you have explained how you dared 
aspire to my sister, you cheap actor!” 
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In the silence which fell deafeningly, Mr. Graf- 
ton joined Willy at the window. 

“That’s a bad business,” he deplored, scratching 
his bald head. 

Willy continued unseeingly to scan the dusk- 
strewn street. ‘“The boy’s crazy. Wilkes doesn’t 
run after women.” 

“But I have never seen your sister, sir.’ His 
voice mowed down like a steel flail. “If any one 
has wronged her I am duly sorry, but suggest that 
you seek satisfaction elsewhere.” 

Young Vernay clutched the door and held # to 
prevent its closing. 

‘“‘No, you haven’t seen her—and never will, I 
hope! But how can you account for this—or this, 
sir!” 

Madly he thrust at Booth with a bit of paper, a 
card, and a bowknot of pale ribbon tied about a 
dead yellow rose. 

Slowly Booth read the paper and handed it back. 
“T did not write this,” he explained, persistently 
patient, as to a child. “It is not my hand. And 
your flowers—I do not send flowers to ladies of 
whose existence I am unaware.” 

The door was alive as it trembled furiously be- 
tween them. 

“That’s not true! My sister told me so herself 
when I found her crying over these rags! And she 
wore the damned roses only because they came from 
you.” 

‘‘Again I must warn you to take care, Mr. Vernay. 
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You are so evidently mistaken about the whole mat- 
ter that I hate to become angry. But I tell you that 
I did not write to your sister.” 

‘And I tell you that you did!” It seemed the one 
thing of which he was sure; doggedly he clung to it, 
repeating it over and over again, like a chant. 
“You did! And you must fight me because of it.” 
The gold head of his stick rang sudden music on 
the table. ‘You will fight me, I said.” 

Silence exploded a bomb in the room. Mr. Graf- 
ton hurried from the window and rested a restrain- 
ing hand on Booth’s twitching shoulder. 

“Yes, I'll fight,’ Booth said very slowly. A point 
in his cheek flickered like a coin skipping into water. 
“You came in here deliberately to provoke me to 
a quarrel with your remarks about my profession 
and me—though heaven knows what grievance you 
may have!—and you have succeeded. I have never 
seen your sister and the damned letter, but send 
your seconds to me when you will. Only go now.” 

“You cannot fight, Mr. Booth.” Mr. Grafton’s 
firm finger touched the black patch squarely. ‘Think 
of your eye, sir! Besides, I saw the way he tried 
to rouse you! He’s mad!”’ He had picked up the 
letter and read it in puzzling haste. ‘Why, gentle- 
men! A few harmless words! A trifle sentimental, 
but surely nothing—” 

“I never saw that letter,’ Booth repeated with the 
same slow lifelessness, and moved away. 

‘He addressed my sister! My sister Denise! I 
tell you, he shall meet me!’ All the anger was gone 
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from him now; his balloon had collapsed about him 
and again he was young and frightened into hysteria. 

Mr. Grafton touched his arm. ‘You'd better go 
now.” He was very gentle. ‘“We can arrange 
everything later.” And he held open the door as 
Charles Vernay stumbled from the room. 

The sound of the door closing snapped Booth’s 
head up. ‘‘Well,” the gayety was falsely brittle in 
his voice, “it appears that I will fight a duel.” His 
face was sponged pale, and his eyes glittered dan- 
gerously. “The damned young whelp! The 
audacity of him to speak in that tone of actors! 
I hope I hurt more than his pride when we meet.” 

Willy’s nails roweled his clenched palms deeper. 
. . . He had tried so hard during all Vernay’s 
insane jabberings to interrupt with his confession. 
But he could not force the words. Dumbly he stood 
cursing his cowardice while Booth and Mr. Grafton 
planned the duel. 

“If you were not leaving to-night I should ask 
you—” 

“T will gladly remain and act as your second, sir, if 
you wish. Though if I could prevail on you both 
to abandon the idea I would feel infinitely happier.” 

“Never! I want you as my seconds—you and 
Will.” 

Willy turned sharply from the window. 

“Tisten to me, Wilkes.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Codson. Join me in trying to 
dissuade him.” 

Booth faced them stonily. ‘‘A waste of time, 
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gentlemen. I'll fight that impudent boy if it’s my 
last mortal deed!” 

“But you mustn’t! You can’t fight him!’ Willy 
flung protesting arms about his friend’s shoulder. 
“If any one is to meet Charles Vernay in an engage- 
ment it must be I. I wrote that letter, Wilkes.” 

“You wrote—? I don’t understand!’ Bewilder- 
ment widened in his eyes. “If you think by saying 
that you'll get me to allow you to take my place 
you're grievously mistaken.” 

“But I mean it!’ His words spilled incoherently. 
“You remember when you showed me those letters 
with the signatures cut away? ‘There was one you 
had overlooked. It was sealed. I took it—” 

“You took a letter addressed to me, Willy Cod- 
son? How—! You dared—!”’ 

In his corner Mr. Grafton made a little sound 
which clucked the whole matter away despairingly. 

“Don’t, Wilkes! Ive suffered enough ever since! 
It was such a silly attempt at a joke. It came from 
a Denise Vernay—lI took it and answered it. The 
letter he showed was my answer. And I sent her 
those flowers with a card. That’s all.” His picking 
fingers were systematically destroying his frill. 

Booth took up the letter and held it for a long 
moment without reading a word. Willy making off 
with his property—no, he had never owned that 
vapid girl’s letter—writing her in his name, sending 
her roses. ... And now that young ass, her 
brother, had actually dared to speak with stinging 
scorn of actors, of his friends. . . . Willy’s action 
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faded before the ice-eyed fury which possessed him 
when he remembered the corroding lash of Charles 
Vernay’s words. His quarrel was not with Willy. 
Perhaps later he would feel rage mount dizzyingly 
at what he had done, but now the duel brushed 
everything from his mind. 

“Tt’s not even well-written,’ he decided at last, 
and the letter folded its square in meek collapse on 
the floor. ‘You could do better than that, I trust, 
Will.” 

“Forgive me! That’s all I ask—and let me fight 
Charles Vernay.”’ 

“Forgive you—? I suppose I do.” The fires 
in his eyes were smoldering in death; it tore a piece 
of his heart to be angry at Willy. ‘‘But it was a 
devilishly cheap thing to do.” 

“God!” His contrition shook him. “As if I 
didn’t know!”? He was frankly weeping when 
Booth pressed friendship into his hand again. 

“There has been too much between us, Will, to 
permit even this to interfere. You are my friend— 
and no foolish New Orleans girl and her letter can 
change that.” 

“Then you'll let me fight!” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, not that. You see, his 
insults were directed more particularly against me 
and my family.” The thought of himself as his 
father’s champion he found grimly amusing. ‘“Den- 
ise Vernay—I wonder can she be as pretty as her 
name ?—had nothing to do with that. I will meet 
him, Will, with your help.” His surprised glance 
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slipped from the clock’s face. “So late—? I think 
if we hurry we’ll just have time for luncheon before 
the rehearsal.” 

Mr. Grafton picked up his hat. “Well, if you’re 
bent on going through with this—though in view 
of what I’ve just now heard, I approve still less 
of your course—you had better settle all your affairs 
before evening.” 

“Must he do that?’ Willy shuddered before his 
finality. 

“Tt’s the custom, before a duel. Things happen 
sometimes. But beyond a letter to my mother which 
I will give you sealed, Mr. Grafton, to post should 
the outcome be other than we expect, there will be 
nothing.” 
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XI 


ARM rain darkened against the window. 

\) \ The room was hot and murmurous with 

the falling of small steady drops outside. 
The three men loomed like unwieldy, substanceless 
shadows, their faces whitish blurs, smoke from two 
cigars clinging in elusive grayness to the ceiling. 
The figure in the window slumped lower and spoke 
with sharp suddenness. 

““Mayn’t we have a light?” 

“Tt’s better this way—no flies, no mosquitoes to 
come in with the heat. Dark’s very pleasant, I find.” 

“Damn it, Uncle, it’s like a tomb! Where’s the 
lamp?” 

“Sit still, Charles!” the edged voice commanded. 
“You should enjoy not being seen for awhile.”’ 

“How long yet will it be, Mr. Grafton?” 

“Oh, not long now. The play should be finishing 
very soon.” 

“And you'll speak to him first, Uncle Colby, 
please!” The little wheedling note floated, faint 
as the smoke streaks, out of the window. 

“T, sir? Certainly not. My presence here is 
more than enough.” 

“Please—” 

“T’ll attend to everything, Mr. Vernay. An 
apology and the withdrawal of your challenge is 
what we expect from you.” 
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“Sufficient too, by God! Withdrawing from a 
duel! My friends will swear—”’ 

“Your friends be damned!” roared the big man, 
flinging out impatient hands. “I’ve had enough of 
your heroics, sir—and of your sister’s foolishness, 
too. You owe Mr. Booth a handsome apology; see 
to it that you make one.” 

“Pray don’t excite yourself, Mr. Loring. Your 
nephew is overwrought—nervous—that is all!” 

There were sounds of suddenly aroused activity 
in the passage. The floor creaked under scurrying 
feet; snatches of half-audible conversation made it 
seem as though a fourth presence were in the room. 

Two men had stopped before the door. 

‘Jem told me they were waiting in your dressing- 
room—three gentlemen who had come about half 
an hour ago.” 

“Vernay’s seconds!” The words snapped posi- 
tively. ‘Come in with me, Will.” 

The visitors got to their feet as the door opened. 

‘Sitting in the dark, sirs? A moment while I—” 
Willy groped forward and the lamp, a clumsy affair 
with a discolored china shade, struck them with a 
surprisingly strong light. 

‘And there are candles in that drawer—” Booth 
began, then stopped short. ‘Mr. Grafton!” 
Eagerly they shook hands. “I had hoped you might 
be here when they came—” A muffled sound from 
Charles Vernay in the window startled him. ‘Your 
presence here, sir, I consider almost inexplicable. 
Mr. Grafton, what is all this?” 
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“This evening I visited Mr. Colby Loring—to 
whom I have the honor to present you, sir, and 
Mr. Codson—” The look which greeted Willy’s 
name hurried him on. “Remember, Mr. Loring, Mr. 
Booth completely condoned the matter when he un- 
dertook to meet your nephew.” To Booth he turned 
briefly. “I thought it advisable, after considering 
certain facts I had learned a few hours before—” 

“That was unworthy of you,” Booth scowled. 
“You knew I wanted that story forgotten instantly; 
that I meant to fight in spite of it.” 

“It was for that reason that I went. I did not be- 
lieve that if Mr. Vernay were apprised of the true 
state of things he would be willing to meet you.” 

“In short, sir,’ Mr. Loring supplemented, ‘“‘my 
nephew was a trifle hot-headed and precipitate this 
afternoon, and the purpose of this call is to assure 
you—”’ 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Booth!” Charles 
Vernay sprang from the window-ledge and mumbled 
his apology as though it were something remote 
from himself. ‘I apologize for everything I said 
to you—everything’’—quickly, as Booth’s eyes 
warmed with a remembered phrase. ‘‘And I hope 
that you will consent to calling off our engagement.” 
The words had been torn from him physically; the 
exertion of their utterance left him spent. 

“Well, sir? Do you accept my nephew's 
apology ?” 

“Do please, Wilkes,” Willy begged, his whisper 
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braving Mr. Loring’s staring hostility. “Fe’s 
eaten his words—that should satisfy you.” 

“Tt should—” he mused, watching them as they 
waited for him, their shadows in the lamplight 
climbing up and down the walls. After all, did 
he really want to fight? He had broken the boy’s 
pride—that had been all... . The scene before 
him had assumed the tense unreality of something 
theatrical. The company had spoken, he had heard 
his cue, and still he stood like a super who had for- 
gotten his one line! 

“Very well, Mr. Vernay. I accept your apology; 
there will be no duel.” 

His fingers barely rested in Charles Vernay’s 
crawling palm. 

“Thank you, Mr. Booth.” Colby Loring ex- 
haled a content plume of smoke. “You've averted 
something very silly, sir. Good night.” 

They bowed stiffly. 

“Come, Charles.” 

“Then you'll be leaving us after all, now there’s 
no duel to keep you?” 

“Not before Sunday. I shall be at the play to- 
morrow. Good night.” 

“Good night, Mr. Vernay.” There was a faint 
regret in Booth’s tone. ‘My acceptance of your 
apology is not untinged with disappointment. For 
beyond various stage duels I have not participated 
in such an engagement since that time years ago, 
when I acted as second to the man who killed Major 
Sparkes.” 
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“That was quite an affair.” Mr. Loring, on the 
threshold, paused to remember it. “Sparkes—you 
were Fitzhugh Lee’s second, sir?” 

Booth bowed. ‘‘My oldest friend. We were at 
school together.” 

“And we have known the family ever since I can 
recall.’”” He stepped into the room again. ‘What 
do you hear from Fitzhugh?” 

“He is at West Point, teaching. And his father 
is staying with him.” 

“*The Japanese Captain’ we called him. Com- 
mend me to them both in your next letter. And I 
should be pleased if sometime soon you would call 
at my house and talk over the Lees.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Booth had no intention of 
going. He distrusted invitations—in fact, he was 
chary of ever visiting people. His lonely moody 
childhood had isolated him in a high dark tower 
from which even now he found it difficult to descend. 

The others were already halfway down the pas- 
sage. Loring bowed again, to Fitzhugh Lee’s 
friend, and held out his hand. 

‘Your action in this matter has been a source of 
pleasure to me. I should have regretted infinitely 
if Charles’ folly had led to serious consequences to 
his visit. Good night.” 

Booth stood, faintly smiling, his back to the closed 
door. 

“Well, what do you think of it all?” 

_ “Thank God, Wilkes, there’s to be no duel.” 
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He flung himself before the mirror, his hands dis- 
turbing the specious smoothness of his hair. 

“I’m sick to death of Richmond! This little busi- 
ness would have livened things up immensely. And 
now—we'll stay here through the summer—”’ 

‘Wheatley hopes it’ll be the winter too—”’ 

“Heaven help us if it is!” 


Next day the Convention departed as it had come; 
files of carriages wove dark shadows through the 
streets to the railroad depots; buildings which had 
gone gayly caparisoned in flags for past days 
suddenly found themselves bare and unadorned; 
there were no longer sidewalk speeches, and fire- 
works to enroll blazing screeds on the sky. The city 
yawned, and settled, itself comfortably, growing 
more and more somnolent as the heat persisted. 
Sunday morning Robert Grafton, with numerous 
carpet-valises and parcels, left for South Carolina, 
renewing up to the moment of the train’s departure 
his promise to see his two friends in Charleston that 
winter. 

Booth screwed his forehead with frowning lines 
over Loring’s invitation, but could find no explana- 
tion for it. The man’s niece had lost her head over 
him; he and her brother had miraculously escaped 
shooting each other, and now—now he was asked 
to meet her as though nothing untoward had 
transpired. He revolved the question, rejecting as 
unsatisfactory each solution as soon as he had for- 
mulated it. But next morning the knot obligingly 
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untied of itself. A small paragraph in the Society 
Notes impersonally informed him that Miss Denise 
Vernay of New Orleans, who has for the past month 
visited her Uncle and Aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Colby 
Loring, will leave to-morrow morning for Norfolk, 
where she will spend some time at the home of Miss 
Isabelle Sutherland of that city. 

So that was it! He sent the crumpled paper 
flying disgustedly. They were spiriting her away, 
fearful that he might call and see her, and stir things 
up! Poor child! Whisked off to Norfolk as though 
she had done something shameful. Suddenly Booth 
championed the girl with the pretty name. He 
deplored never having seen her, who had come so 
near affecting his life vitally. Now she would vanish 
cloudily from his horizon, leaving only her name, 
like remembered perfume, to stir him later on. He 
caught himself up sharply. He was mooning. .. . 
But still, he would have liked to see Denise Vernay 
only once... . 
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FEELING of migraine, evoked as an ex- 
Ac the night she had seen ‘““The Marble 


Heart,” became a reality before she reached 
her uncle’s house and caused Denise to spend the 
next day in her room, the shutters upon the garden 
drawn so close that only the thinnest trickle of sun- 
light watered through; Mignonette, frequently ap- 
plied, growing fragrantly cool on her forehead. A 
sense of such wretchedness as she had never before 
known assailed her. She had been rejected, scorned! 
An actor, a man in every way beneath her, had 
mocked and deluded her so! Her hand groping 
for the smelling-salts closed upon the card which 
had come with the roses, and she wept over it again. 
Mon Dieu! If she could but forget him! But the 
injustice of his treatment, looming more and more 
monstrous as the evening wore heatedly on into the 
next day, could not erase her feeling for him. She 
loved him still. She had only to shut her eyes and 
his face swam in a haze of fresh tears—the white 
fillet streaking his hair, his voice throaty with pas- 
sion for the three statues. Was it possible that she 
would remember always? ‘That she was destined 
to die of unrequited love for a play-actor? The 
thought shook her horrified hand out for the smell- 
ing-bottle again. 
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And now this duel—God be praised that had been 
prevented. Her mind, shrinking in thankfulness 
because her brother and he, her two loves—mes 
deux adorés—would not kill one another with those 
grim lengths of pistol, had hardly comprehended 
Léontine’s incoherent attempt at explanation. But 
from her aunt appearing at tea-time with toast and 
an egg-nog to tempt the invalid she had secured the 
entire story, and could close her eyes in a flutter of 
bewildered happiness. 

Then it had been that ragged Willy Codson who 
had written to her, whose flowers she had worn. 
And all the time he knew nothing of the affair. Yet 
even when he learned who was the offender he had 
been willing to fight. Dieu, what a man that was! 
So gallant, so fine! 

‘“Léontine!”” She set down the egg-nog so vio- 
lently that most of it spilled foamy golden drops 
down the sides of the glass. ‘‘My pen and paper! 
Quickly! I must write a letter.” 

Her aunt had said it had been decided that it 
would be best if she left Richmond and went to— 
various places for a visit were suggested. “Just for 
a change, my dear, you know.” Charles, too, was 
returning to New Orleans at the end of the week; 
he had found his stay in the North somehow dis- 
satisfying. Denise chose Norfolk, where she could 
pour the whole story into Belle Sutherland’s re- 
ceptive ear, and watch herself grow in the other’s 
eyes into a heroine of romance. She knew she was 
being sent off until her fancy should have caught 
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elsewhere, or until William Wheatley’s company 
had left Richmond for their next port of call. At 
first the thought had roweled her with shame and 
resentment, but now—what did it matter, since she 
would remember and be faithful? Let them mount 
obstacles in her path; let them think that by ban- 
ishing her from his presence they freed her from the 
spell! All her reading, and upon that she hung her 
tenuous philosophy of life, had taught her that 
“love will find a way.” 

Excitedly she began a letter to him. She owed 
him an apology for having been at the root of the 
trouble. And she must apprise him of her sudden 
departure. 

“Léontine, you will deliver this yourself to the 
Marshall Theater when I have finished.” The fate 
of her other letter warned her darkly. 

Her pen skipped along the page, and eager words 
followed, like little children running out to play: 


“Dear Mr. Booth: 

“T am truly Wretched over having unwittingly 
caused what was almost a Tragedy. But Heaven 
intervened, and saved you and my brother from 
fighting. I know no words in which to express my 
Relief in being spared what Might Have Been. 

“My uncle and aunt are sending me away for a 
time, believing that my Health will be greatly im- 
proved, if I leave the scene of such a Disturbance. 
And so I go to Norfolk to-morrow, where nothing 
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will remind me of the Shock I have just sustained, 
and where I can forget all this and Rest. 

“T consider it my Duty in this letter to tell you 
how sorry I am it all happened, and how much your 
Action in the matter of the duel has increased the 
Admiration I have felt for you since I saw you last 
winter in New Orleans. You are indeed a hero— 
finer and braver than any I have seen you enact on 
the stage. 

“Farewell, Mr. Booth, and forgive my rash young 
Brother and me. 

“Hastily but Respectfully, 

“Denise Vernay. 
“P.S. Should you desire to answer this, a letter will 
reach me 

“In care of Miss Isabelle Sutherland, 

“Norfolk, Virginia.” 


Sealing wax fell in an amorphous red blot. 
Léontine, volubly disapproving of the whole affair, 
hid the letter under her shawl and received direc- 
tions for finding Broad Street. 

She had instructions not to wait for a reply, and 
when a furtive knock had brought Booth to the 
door, his dressing-gown flapping loosely about his 
legs, she thrust the note into his hand and hurriea 
out of sight before he could stop her. He read 
the sedate writing in amazement. It was distinctly 
feminine. Candace ... Mrs. Wheatley... . ? 
When he had dismissed them he knew no others. 
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And the secrecy, the servant retreating before antic- 
ipated questions— 

Pleased pride lit up in his eyes when he read the 
letter. What a dear, sweet girl she was! ‘‘—the 
Admiration I have felt for you since—’ How 
neatly she had phrased it. She would understand 
when he told her how her uncle had invited him to 
call, now that Denise would soon be safely out of 
the way. She had seen him in New Orleans! His 
triumphs in the gracious French city glowed warmly 
within him. With a wide smile to his reflection in 
the pier glass veined with deep cracks Booth stowed 
the letter away in a drawer, on top of a mound of 
others all post-marked “Belair, Maryland,” and 
went on writing senility about his eyes and mouth 
with a deft pencil. 
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OST-MARKS shifted with startling uncer- 
p tainty all summer. From Norfolk, Hot 

Springs, Baltimore, and, in early autumn, 
from Washington, Booth received weekly bulletins 
to whose advent he looked with ill-concealed eager- 
ness, and which he was stunned to find himself re- 
reading long after he had posted a reply. In Sep- 
tember, after a month of passionate pleadings and 
circumlocutory refusals, his fingers, impatiently open- 
ing a package from Washington, closed upon a 
miniature in a gold filigree frame. 

Very slowly he sat down, his eyes fired with the 
glowing face under bands of shining brown hair, 
like smooth wings, which shadowed the rest of the 
room. Here, at last, Denise Vernay! He could 
not look long enough at her picture. Defiantly, he 
rested it on his dresser, and when Willy’s eyebrow 
quirked questioningly in its direction he said, “A 
lady whom you do not know,” and dared him with 
a green icicle of a glance to mention its presence 
there again. But he hung over the delicate profile 
until he painted it nightly; his letters grew tenderer, 
more possessively intimate, and when the company 
departed for Charleston and probably Atlanta he 
was addressing her as “Denise.” 

They remained in Charleston only three weeks. 
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Attendance was surprisingly sparse; the repertory 
which had won many laureled phrases from Rich- 
mond critics elicited hardly a rumor of applause in 
Charleston. After three soul-blasting nights, when 
“Douglas,” “The Marble Heart” and ‘The Cor- 
sican Brothers” in turn had failed to fill the yawning 
emptiness of the back rows, Wheatley announced to 
the company, in a hurried, half-dressed conference 
before the curtain, that they would discontinue the 
tour and return to Richmond, “fresh from their 
latest triumphs in the leading Southern theaters.” 

Booth heard the news with obvious pleasure. 
Charleston had taken no notice of him at all. Lin- 
coln’s election had let loose upon the South a death- 
dealing doom. Wild talk flamed agitatedly on 
street-corners, running through the city with the 
speed of panic. Newspapers printed incendiary 
paragraphs signed “Pro Patria’ and “Liberty or 
Death.” Secession, mentioned more audibly now, 
and with no furtive, spy-detecting glances, no longer 
a remote possibility but the solution to an actual, in- 
tolerable situation, thundered ominously in the air. 
In the few scattered moments Booth had with him, 
Robert Grafton spoke hotly in its favor. A polit- 
ical crisis, a national upheaval, was impending—and' 
the North too thick-witted to see it! Charleston 
was far too excited to go to the theater. 

The second week in December found the com- 
pany back again at the Marshall Theater, avidly 
absorbing the warmth of its reception. Cheers 
hailed them as they came to their first rehearsal on 
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their return, and “Romeo and Juliet,” their opening 
play, crowded the house. Denise, too, was in Rich- 
mond. Her aunt, with the facility she had for sud- 
den illnesses, was again feeling one of her “spells” 
and had prevailed on her niece to remain with them 
at least until January. Underneath the studied 
casualness of her letter Booth read her joy at being 
near him again. She had convinced her uncle that 
her absence had completely erased Mr. Booth from 
her mind, but her fondness for the theater persisted, 
and there was no reason why that should not be 
moderately indulged. She would send him a note 
whenever she was to be present at a play, and he 
could look for her in Colby Loring’s box. But if 
he—that is—she went alone now each Sunday to 
St. Paul’s Church, since her aunt kept in headachy 
seclusion in her room. She hoped he, too, devoted 
an hour or two on Sundays to his God . . . and she 
was his, in fear that she had said too much, Denise. 

He cupped his fingers about the gold frame and 
stared long at the picture. Was he losing his head 
over a few letters and a profile that curved in his 
heart like a strain of music? Had he forgotten the 
realization he had achieved that long-dead after- 
noon of silent sunlight, of his drive with Candace— 
that he could not flee to any woman’s arms from 
his pursuing self? Candace... Denise... 
from some point outside his conscious being he 
weighed the two dispassionately. He had ceased to 
remember the Green Mountain Mouse, it seemed 
to him as he strained to recall her features and suc- 
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ceeded in recapturing only two patient brown eyes. 
Daily, at the play, at rehearsals, he saw her; they 
were thrown together with all the maddening fre- 
quency of people who wish to avoid each other. But 
did he really see her? She was no longer a breath- 
ing entity; she had become, with the unsteady scenery 
and his costumes, part of his membership in Mr. 
Wheatley’s “‘justly-renowned” company. 

“That Stephen Douglas has made another 
speech!’’ Willy entered with a newspaper, and be- 
gan divesting himself of the coat and many lengths 
of muffler for which a season of rain and fog 
clamored. ‘Don’t you want to read what he says?” 

Booth motioned to the table. ‘Put it there. 
Later.” 

“Well, it’s extremely interesting, though I dis- 
agree with every step of his reasoning. He says that 
now Lincoln is President—” 

‘Do you know where St. Paul’s Church is, Will?” 

“I? Of course not. I haven’t been to church 
since I was old enough to fight any one who wanted 
to take me! What makes you ask?” 

“Quilt’ll know then. ll speak to him.” 

‘Why do you need a church, Wilkes?” 

“Because I am going there this Sunday.” 

Willy sat down suddenly, a fresh cigar burning 
between his fingers. 

“But why, man, why? I won't allow a friend of 
mine—” His eyes, with eagerness opening in them, 
strayed to the miniature and rested on it in conscious 
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triumph. Booth saw the look. Willy had tunneled 
through another closely guarded secret. 

“T have been told that I will enjoy the services 
at St. Paul’s,” he explained severely. 

‘‘And you’ve determined to see for yourself this 
Sunday?” There was more than necessary em- 
phasis on the phrase. ‘Do you know, I’ve often 
regretted my churchless life. Some day I mean to 
reform, and conform, again.” 

‘““H’m, yes, you ought to,” he mumbled. “My 
mother took me when I was a boy.” But he knew 
that then he had been aware of nothing except his 
mother’s explanation of the sermon on their return, 
her sad-lipped insistence on religion strengthened 
by his father’s profligacy, and the closely guarded 
wretchedness she suffered at his neglect. 

‘Some day I'll go with you, Wilkes—not Sunday,” 
hastily, as annoyance shook Booth’s head. 

“Surely. Sunday, the twenty-second—”’ 


Friday the twentieth was the premier performance 
by Mr. Wheatley in Richmond of John Howard 
Payne’s “Brutus or the Fall of Tarquin.” All week 
the company had been assiduously at rehearsal; the 
playbills were more than usually superlative in their 
descriptions of the “‘Court of Tarquin’s Palace”’ for 
Act IV, which had been imported especially from 
Philadeiphia, one learned, at ‘“‘great expense and in- 
convenience to the management.” 

The role of Brutus ran high in Booth. It set 
him again to dreaming of those summer days at 
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Tudor Hall when he had charmed a circle of virginal 
birches into believing him Brutus and Cesar too. If 
Wheatley would only allow him to give Julius 
Cesar! But the managerial eye could see him only 
as Antony. . . . Some day if nothing better came 
his way he was determined to go into Edwin’s com- 
pany for a season. 

‘“‘‘T am more an antique Roman than a Dane,’ ’ 
he repeated as he studied his mirrored likeness in 
crimson shirt, cuirass and lambrequins, and helmet 
and sandals of silver leather. With what ease they 
had called history into being, these ancients! He, 
too, longed to warm his hands at the selfless white 
fire of their love of country, but it seemed almost 
impossible—that only by re-creating their radiance 
across the footlights could he be like them at all. 
Was this the gift he, the poor jongleur, could bring 
to the South now, in this dark hour of crisis,—to 
mimic greatness instead of living greatly? 


“The purpled robe, 
The curule chair, the lictors’ keen-edged axe, 
Rejoice not Brutus. Tis his country’s freedom!” 


He could feel his voice rise with the thunder of the 
lines until it became strong enough to pull the house 
down about his ears. His ee freedom! His 
country—? The South . 

The Irish ballad-singer, ha was startled to see, 
stood hesitatingly in the doorway. 

“Yes, Morton?” 
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“Evening, John Wilkes! There’s a gentleman 
to see you—asked me to find you because the stage- 
hands can’t be disturbed. Hanging of wreaths they 
are, and Christmas doodads. Will you have him 
in?” 

The name on the card leaped through him like 
a shout. Fitzhugh Lee! Not in West Point? He 
remembered Christmas with a lonely smile. His 
mother was in Boston now with Edwin. Their 
meeting crept further and further away into the 
future. 

“Is he outside? Please tell him I’m waiting.” 

“The Governor of Virginia will be here to-night. 
and Wheatley’s going to speak. NHere’s your man, 
sir!” His wide, genial smile eclipsed his going. 

Fitzhugh Lee had come in, his slightly stooping 
figure seeming, in his dress uniform, less military 
than Booth in all the martial glitter of his cuirass. 

“Wilkes!” He grasped the other’s shoulder, 
working his arm clumsily. “So many, many 
months!” 

“I’m so happy you’re here!” Booth was shaken 
by the meeting. “Sit somewhere, anywhere, and tell 
me how you came!”’ 

“Christmas, and Father and I thought we'd see 
you this time or never enter a theater again. 
Father’s out front, as I believe you call it, in the 
Lorings’ box.” 

A vision of Denise stifled him before he could 
answer. “I can’t believe it yet! And you never told 
me you expected to make the trip, Hugh.” The old 
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boyhood name had slipped out unawares. Fitzhugh 
thanked him for it with a smile beneath his black 
smear of mustache, which erased the years between. 

“T never thought I’d be here, but now that I am— 
Wilkes, there’s so much we have to tell each other, 
new things as well as old.” 

“Will you and Captain Lee have supper with me 
after the play, and we'll begin at once?” 

A bell sounded twice, and feet woke suddenly in 
the hall outside. 

“First act! I’m sorry, Hugh, but—” 

“IT wouldn’t miss a word of it!” Their hands 
clung briefly again. ‘‘After the play?” 

“Wait for me at the front entrance. And my 
best regards to the Lorings!”’ 

The goad of Denise’s presence pricked through 
him. Fitzhugh, when he learned the story, would 
of course arrange a meeting . . . he could feel his 
mind refuse. Did he really want to see Denise? 
A thought, long silent, clamorously proclaimed its 
existence. Perhaps she would disappoint him— 
women always did when you came close. Perhaps 
this way .. . the dream of her . . . the pictured 
face and the few letters, already vague with the 
loveliness of past delights . . . Surely this was 
best! In time her features would blur softly as 
he looked at them, his remembrance would clothe 
her in a quiet haze . . . she would become part of 
the garden to which he returned always, and take 
her place beside the still figure and the sun-dial. . . . 

Wheatley lumbered from his dressing-room to 
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meet him, Tarquin’s robe of state gathered sum- 
marily in his hand. 

‘“There’s some excitement in the street. Have you 
heard anything?” 

“You forget I’ve not seen Willy Codson for two 
hours.” 

‘““Well—I don’t know whether to believe it, but 
some boys ran by a while ago shouting that they’d 
come from the telegraph office, and that there was 
news of South Carolina’s secession.” 

“Secession, sir!” The word struck him between 
the eyes. ‘‘They’ve left—the Union?” 

“Seems hardly possible, don’t it?” In his undis- 
turbed tone the thing became absurd, the phantas- 
magoria of an insane mind. 

“Everybody on for the first act!” Jem, who was 
call boy too, went back and forth shouting. ‘‘Pro- 
logue, please! Mr. Morton! Prologue!” 

South Carolina had seceded! The murmurs he 
had heard in Charleston had risen in a roar which 
threatened to engulf them all. The dread realiza- 
tion of Robert Grafton’s dream was upon them. 
Secession . . . splitting up of something he had 
been taught to think more enduring than mountains 
—are perennius.... He remembered the old 
ferry-house in Belair, and the rotten bits of wood 
splintering against the piles with the force of the 
current. The country, a piece of rotten wood... 
breaking into two definite parts, North and South 

. the wrench of parting cutting jaggedly across 
éach heart... . 
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The restlessness of the house seeped through the 
folds of curtain and poured over him. Morton was 
plodding doggedly through the cadences of the 
prologue, his voice falling futilely on the twistings 
and writhings of the audience whose crackling pro- 
grams had begun to sound like spurts of gun- 
fresatays 

“The STAGE, the mighty telescope of mind.” 

The people were not listening. A vague un- 
easiness had come upon them, communicating itself 
with the ruthless onrush of a forest blaze from the 
pit to the balconies, to the boxes, to the stage. 

A low moan revealed Miss Fenner beside him. 

“Do you hear? ‘The noise like a storm in the 
woods.” Listening he caught a soughing as of a 
forest prophetic with portent. ‘Mr. Booth! It 
sounds like a panic!” 

“We mustn’t lose our heads.”” He was somehow 
very gentle with her.\“Galm 42. aocalna ne 

The prologue had faltered. In the silence that 
crept over them Booth heard some one run down 
an aisle shouting, “Ladies and gentlemen! The 
South begins to assert itself at last! South Carolina 
has seceded!” 

Little flames of panic licked about outside. 
Chairs scraped. People got to their feet to start 
for the doors; terror sharpened voices to a thin, 
shrieking edge. The manager bore down upon 
Booth, clutching unsteadily at his crown. 

“We'll have to quieten them in some way. Dan- 
gerous .. . can’t afford a tiot,” 
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“Speak to them, sir! Tell them to remain in their 
seats and we will begin the play.” 

Wheatley shrugged his robes straight and stepped 
through the curtain. 

“Ladies and gentlemen! There is no need for any 
disturbance! I pray you take your seats quietly. 
South Carolina’s action should in no manner 
affect—” 

A derisive hoot leaped at him. The gallery 
cackled into chorus. ‘‘Worryin’ about his play! 
That’s what heis! Afraid we’ll go out on his damn 
play!” 

“We paid for our tickets—you got our money! 
Now open the doors.” 

“Let’s get out! Come, boys!” Three entire rows 
suddenly stood in phalanx at the back. 

His words droned unmeaningly, ‘assure you— 
no need for alarm—do not know for a certainty the 
truth of the rumor—if you remain quietly in your 
seats,’ and here he gathered power, “‘the play will 
proceed!” 

“Tt’s true enough! I heard it come over the 
wire myself.”” The messenger had risen to defend 
his honor. ‘‘How would you know it wasn’t true, 
anyway?” 

The noises grew louder, becoming more and more 
primitively unintelligible as they shrilled up the 
scale. They were beating furiously on the doors 
at the back. ‘Open your doors, or we'll smash them 
in for you!” The stamping of impatient feet had 
risen to the tread of an army marching. .. . 
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The speaker on the stage left a sentence still- 
born on his lips and retreated through the billowing 
curtain. His agitation stalked beside him. 

‘““What’ll we do now? Keep back, Miss Fenner, 
lest they begin hurling things. Booth, won’t you 
please go out? Tell them they may go, but quietly, 
for God’s sake! Think of the danger of a panic!” 

“Tf you think I can help.” He snatched a trumpet 
from one of the Roman legionaries crowding curi- 
ously about, and parted the curtains. An eery blast 
blew, cold and clear, above the riot. For a moment 
there was the stillness of surprise, then the cries 
beat down upon him again. 

“More speechin’! We don’t want your play— 
let’s get out of here!” 

With the trumpet still at his lips he looked once, 
briefly, at an upper box. A gray-eyed girl with a 
lace shawl clouding upon her shoulders leaned over 
and fluttered her hand to him. Behind her two 
men in uniform and a large gray man in a ruffled 
shirt were slightly disturbed at what threatened 
to take place. Booth saw them motion to the girl 
to come with them, saw her shake them off impa- 
tiently. He bowed low, to them, to the house, and 
let the trumpet swing by its heavy red cord. 

“Ladies and gentlemen! Will you grant me a 
moment ?” 

“Take it,” some one shouted clearly, ‘but watch 
your time!” 

‘Good! We have no desire to keep you here 
against your will. As soon as I have finished speak- 
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ing, the doors will open and—Mr. Wheatley says he 
will admit those who were here to-night to our next 
performance.” 

The mutterings strained at their leashes again 
—even the manager’s just-thought-of generosity. 
failed to check them. The trumpet lifted its voice 
a second time. 

‘Hear me out, I pray!” His tones shut down the 
lid upon the seethings below him. “This dis- 
turbance is a piece of unwarranted folly for which 
you should all be properly ashamed. Ladies and 
gentlemen, why, I ask you, should we alarm our- 
selves unduly because of South Carolina’s rash deed? 
Theirs was the impetuous gesture of a sulky, can- 
tankerous child. But are we, too, children? Can 
it be that you wish to tell me you approve of what 
you have just heard—but I do you an injustice! 
Your protestations answer me clearly enough!” 

Bewilderment was beginning to quiet them, he 
saw. A few, a little abashed, sat down, trying to 
appear as though they had not stirred all evening. 
The clamorous knots in the aisles started to untie 
and thread back slowly to their places. 

“You are heartily out of sympathy, you wish to 
tell me, my friends, with this course a sister State 
has seen fit to pursue. Of course you are! Else 
why this general confusion at the tidings? Why 
this uproar, unless it be to signify your displeasure? 
Or—ladies and gentlemen, can it be that you ap- 
prove? That you sanction Secession?’ He swayed 
back against the curtains, seeming cowed by 
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the roar swinging clear from a thousand throats. 

“Can it be that this glorious commonwealth, this 
Virginia of ours, is also dissatisfied with the indigni- 
ties the North has foisted upon them? Can it be 
that by this universal shout she means to attest her 
readiness and willingness to join South Carolina and 
further what she has begun?” 

Hardly conscious he was himself of what he was 
saying, only of the effect it was producing upon the 
unindividualized faces before his eyes. The words 
came from him effortlessly. He caught himself won- 
dering, in the scattered pauses for breath, how long 
they must have been fermenting within him to rise 
so easily to his need. Toward the end, with the 
ability he had of viewing his actions from a coign 
of vantage remote from himself he saw this as one 
of the roles of his career—he was Brutus now, more 
so than a shiny cuirass could have made him—Brutus 
pleading with the Roman rabble for the safety of the 
nation. 


The purpled robe, 
The curule chair, the lictors’ keen-edged axe, 
Rejoice not Brutus. "Tis his country’s freedom! 


Transported, he continued: 

‘And yet, my friends, are we justified? What 
has Virginia suffered to be thus aroused? Nothing 
at all! We have imagined and magnified our 
troubles, seeing great woes in what the North had 
repeatedly assured us are greater blessings in dis- 
guise. You are right to condemn South Carolina 
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as you do, with one voice! If we have suffered, 
what then? Suffering is the common lot of man— 
we shall endure so much more before our life has 
run its course that this, too, will be pleasant to re- 
member. South Carolina has knocked the first props 
from under us—-already our House of State totters 
on its foundations. But Virginia will never assist 
in so murderous a task. No, ladies and gentlemen! 
I tell you, no! We will suffer and bear our wrongs 
in painful, though noble, silence. You have said 
so yourselves, by your cries!” 

His eyes glittered triumphant defiance at them. 
They had convicted themselves. A noise swept the 
hushed house. “No! We don’t! You’re wrong, I 
say!” 

“You astound me, my friends! But perhaps I 
spoke too hastily, perhaps I was wrong, after all?” 
He opened his hands piteously, begging them with 
the gesture to deny his words. 

“Then I was mistaken?” ‘The silence answered 
him. “You do agree with South Carolina? I be- 
seech you, ladies and gentlemen! Forget that you 
have fixed your minds upon Secession—you do not 
know whither it will lead. Steel yourselves to suffer, 
and suffer bravely—it is only mortal. Go to your 
homes, ponder the nation’s problems—the problems 
the North has refused to admit—” 

“Secession!” The cry rocked the gallery. 
“Three cheers for South Carolina!” 

“For all the States who are brave enough to fol- 
low where she has led.”’ A man in uniform was 
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tunneling expertly through the press at the back. 
“God grant we see the truth while there is time!” 

The Roman legionary’s lituus touched the floor 
as Booth sent them all a parting bow of resignation. 

“I see you are determined. I would be rash in- 
deed if I thought myself able to alter so firm-minded 
a body.” Again a bow, this time to an upper box. 
“T thank you for your attention to my poor words, 
my friends! The play is over! But to-night’s 
tickets will admit you to the performance of the 
‘Iron Chest’ to-morrow night. Good night!” ‘The 
curtains melted together; the stage was empty. 

Only a few faint, scattered sputterings reached 
him as he began to dress for supper with Fitzhugh. 
They were going quietly, he knew, chewing over and 
over again the pill he had administered. And few 
had as yet bitten through the coating. He was 
rather proud of his performance before the curtain. 
Wheatley’s face, as he stepped back, was one volume 
of unadulterated praise; he had not even mentioned 
the matter of to-morrow’s admissions. Miss Fen- 
ner, gurgling with the Roman soldiery, had stopped 
to whisper, “You orator!” as he passed. Through 
the door which he had left open for Willy he heard 
a woman’s explanatory voice. 

“I thought it was all very straightforward and 
soothing. You don’t seem to have understood it 
at. all, dear.” 

“But Mollie!” Candace! He set down the 
hair-brush and listened carefully. ‘‘He was work- 
ing them up—didn’t you see?” She had seen— 
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trust the little Mouse’s sharp eyes! ‘They were 
all wrought up and panicky when the news came. 
But he—he wouldn’t let the opportunity pass— 
don’t you see, Mollie? It said one thing, but it 
meant so many others!” 

He could imagine Mollie Fenner’s wrinkled- 
browed attempt to grasp it. 

“I’m sure you’re mistaken, dear! Why, I under- 
stood every word he said.” 

When they had gone Booth did not at once take 
up the hair-brush. He wondered a little about 
Candace. Secession would take effect, he knew—in 
a few short months the separation would have 
effected its yawning completeness; North and South 
would face each other squarely. . .. And then? 
What would Candace do, for one thing? Go North 
again—he had probably seen the last of her 
tO-Nionty 3. 2 

With his hat in his hand he shut the door abruptly 
on the confusion of the dressing-room, shouted to 
Jem to tell Willy Codson they would be at the Bird- 
in-Hand, and hastened to the front entrance of the 
theater in time to see a landau into which a stout 
gentleman had just handed a girl in a lace shawl 
drive rapidly away... . 
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' ), YEEKS passed, leaving him conscious only 
of their going, unaware that anything had 
transpired to give to the days a differen- 
tiating color. The Christmas holidays and New 
Year’s had strayed off the calendar; people had been 
guilty of the usual first of January insincerities. And 
still they lingered in Richmond. He had again a 
return of that feeling whieh had been his the night 
of the Convention, when from his window under 
the sky he had watched storm-clouds rally. Again 
the awful, sickening wait, the vertiginous drop before 
the first clap, the green gloom that must precede the 
lightning. ... 

And meanwhile plans progressed for the In- 
augural Ball in Washington, the first assumption of 
the mace and scepter of office by a gangling, shabby 
Illinois attorney who had by his own confession 
actually done menial labor, like any other rail-split- 
ting backwoodsman, in his youth. Booth had a pic- 
ture of Lincoln which he had cut from the pages of 
a magazine. He kept it in a drawer to which his 
hand strayed with familiar ease, and he spent satis- 
fied hours glowering at its gaunt immobility. All 
his hatred and distrust of the North he concentrated 
on this fetish until by some queerly kinked process 
of magic the picture became, for those moments of 
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his embittered contemplation of it, the thing he 
loathed. 

He found himself, too, seeking Fitzhugh more 
and more deliberately, in the hope of achieving in 
the end the meeting with Denise. For almost a 
month now her letters had been written in a friendly 
remoteness which even his ardent phrases could not 
diminish; three visits on successive Sundays to St. 
Paul’s had proved heart-sickeningly unsatisfactory. 
Fitzhugh, who had brought to his friend’s account 
of the affair the story he had heard in Grace Street 
one evening over coffee and liqueurs, gaily set to 
planning the encounter. He would take Denise 
driving next afternoon, out on the river road toward 
Belle Isle—Booth smiled a little as he thought of 
the same road in July. His friend could follow, 
could overtake them... . 

“That’s princely, Hugh! I'll ride out half an 
hour after you’ve started. On horseback.” 

At noon Willy came to luncheon at the Bird-in- 

Hand with the news that his native State of Georgia 
had cast in her lot with South Carolina and passed 
ordinances of Secession the night before. Willy’s 
face was carved in gravity as he made his announce- 
ment. 
“Pm going home to-night, Wilkes! Wheatley 
says I may have leave of absence for a few days. 
Anyway, I don’t care a damn what he says—I’m 
not going on with the company this spring—not if 
things keep on happening this way. I'll be back 
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in Savannah, ready to enlist in the First Georgia 
Volunteers if there’s any fighting.” 

“Then you mean this for—good-by?” With a 
wrench he saw Willy already slipping from him, 
obscured by the soldier he had never known, the 
practical patriot with no patience for ideals. 

“I’m afraid it is. It cuts me up rather dreadfully. 
But, you see, I’ve a mother and two small brothers 
there, and my father’s an old man. Id like to see 
them before—” 

Willy had a mother, then? And he had never 
spoken of her. J. . 

“Tl miss you, Will! You must write and write, 
and so will I.” He pushed back his plate with the 
fowl which repelled him suddenly. 

Willy was staring at him with a little twisted 
smile, his eyebrows streaking up toward the yellow 
line of his hair. 

‘“How strange it'll be! No more rehearsals, no 
dressing-rooms, no—friends.” The word choked 
them both. “I never had a friend in Savannah. If 
there’s no war I'll come back.” 

“Tt’s a promise.” 

“Yes, a promise. And if we do fight, I’ll most 
probably see you on some battlefield with a Virginia 
regiment. We'll meet under fire at least, Wilkes.” 
His jocularity rang hollow. With a vague shrug he 
rose, extending his hand. ‘Well, good-by—” 

“God bless you, Will!’ But he knew, even at 
that instant when Willy’s blond body leaned for a 
last time in the familiar low doorway of the tavern, 
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that he would never walk across a battlefield with 
the dread reverberations of cannon and Minié balls 
around him. That he would never see Willy Cod- 
son again... . 

The horse he was to ride was restive under the 
nipping fingers of the wind. The air was a thousand 
dancing golden sequins; it made one feel curiously 
light, and somehow disembodied. Booth vaulted 
into the saddle, looked at his watch, and sitting his 
mount with an easy grace, conscious all the time of 
the lack of a breathlessly appreciative gallery, led 
him down Main Street in the general direction of 
Belle Isle. 

With Georgia’s secession things seemed much 
more final. There were now two States standing 
back to back, defying the nation. He wondered 
how the North would take this double defection, 
but there was no way of finding out; newspapers 
told lies, and spoke evasively of “panics” and 
threatened ‘“‘financial depressions.” 

And now, Willy’s going, Willy, whom he knew 
with that strange, inexplicable certainty he would 
never see again. He had taken with him something 
from Booth’s life which could never be replaced. 
The intimate ease of comradeship was vanishing, 
curling smokily beyond his reach. Willy... 
Weak in so many trivial ways he was, but now his 
was the quiet, unquestioning strength of the soldier, 
already combatant in a war not yet declared. 

Booth hated the Army. He could not understand 
the dizzying catharsis of enthusiasm which sends a 
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man rushing to defend a colored bit of cambric 
floating in the wind. He could counterfeit the glory 
of battle and feel none of it, could enact the trium- 
phant warrior and experience none of his rapture. 
But almost any one, he told himself, could enlist in 
a hysterical moment, and swear away his life with 
a flourish of the pen to satisfy hungry guns. Of his 
own inability to do so he was rather defiantly proud 
—he, whose service to his country had been set aside 
uniquely for him. What that mission was to be he 
did not know, but he was certain of one thing—he 
could not wear regimentals in its accomplishment. 
It was long since he had passed a person on the 
road; he knew he would overtake them soon. The 
river James was loquacious at his side; far out on 
its smoothly rolling waters he could just detect 
the clumps of trees which were Belle Isle, held like 
a bouquet upon the river’s heart. A slow rise which 
he topped showed him a solitary carriage with two 
occupants ahead. His hoofbeats as he spurred his 
flagging horse seemed louder than anything else in 
the world. The carriage came to a halt at the first 
sound, and moved over a little to one side. He came 
abreast of it, pulling unsteadily at his hat. 
Fitzhugh in the driver’s seat dropped the reins 
in surprise. 
“Wilkes Booth! I had no notion you frequented 
this road, sir! Have you had a pleasant ride?” 
“Delightful.” Booth’s eyes were fixed on the 
girl, searching for a look to say that she understood 
at last her being with Fitzhugh on this road. Denise 
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sat very still, a faint smile which might have been 
a shadow at her lips. She wore a puce-colored 
velvet pelisse banded with squirrel, and she toyed 
with a tiny round muff, putting it caressingly to her 
cheek, letting her lashes droop against it over long 
gray eyes. 

“Miss Vernay, may I present Mr. Booth? You 
have no doubt seen and enjoyed his admirable acting 
often. Mr. Booth, Miss Denise Vernay.”  Fitz- 
hugh in his role of master of ceremonies was con- 
stantly stumbling on far greater pleasure than his 
planning had anticipated. 

“T have seen everything Mr. Booth gave while I 
was in Richmond.” Her fingers twisted deliciously 
about his own. “But best of all I liked—” 

“* ‘Norval’, he prompted, still retaining her hand. 

She drew it away. ‘“‘No longer. Brutus, which 
I did not see at all.” 

He had wrapped himself in glory in her eyes. 
Her frank admission humbled him a little. 

“T have not been to the theater since that night.” 
How well he knew that. ‘‘My aunt is sick. And 
now that she is a little better I return to New 
Orleans—it is almost a year I have been away, and 
I grow homesick more and more, now that I am so 
soon to go.” 

“You are going away? When?” He forgot 
Fitzhugh’s presence in his fierce longing to seize her 
and kiss the small red mouth which drooped now 
against the muff. 

“Thursday, Mr. Booth.” 
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“But you'll come back to see your aunt again.” 

“Not for some time. I have been too long away, 
I think.” 

So she was returning like a jewel to its casket, to 
her home of dagger-moss and quiet bayous, to the 
moonlight and the acacias whose piercing fragrance 
stabbed him even now. Every one was drifting away 
from him; he alone, with the tenacity of an old 
derelict for a harbor which has welcomed it, re- 
mained fixed. Willy, Denise, Fitzhugh soon to go 
back to West Point. . . . He bent towards her 
again. 

“You are not sorry to be gone then, Miss 
Vernay?” 

Fitzhugh, suddenly aware of the restraint of his 
presence, lumbered from his seat. 

‘One of the horses—I didn’t like the way he ran. 
Pardon me while I—” He was gone to the other 
side of the carriage, where they saw him jerk once 
or twice at the horse’s bit to establish the reality of 
his errand. 

‘Denise!’ Eagerly he snatched at her hands; 
the muff dropped to the floor and rested beside the 
fur robe. ‘Denise, my darling! Do you know how 
I’ve waited for this—so long that I thought it would 
never be? And now—now you are going—” Wind 
blew his hair into grief-darkened eyes. 

“You'll come to New Orleans in February, Jean.” 
The name ran through him like a caress. ‘It is my 
home there, you understand. Not Mr. Colby Lor- 
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ing’s. You will be my guest—’ The words died 
before his glance. ‘‘Jean!”’ 

She blurred into a breath of Mignonette and a 
warm mass of velvet as he held her fleetly in his 
arms. ‘‘Denise!’? He kissed the name on her lips. 
“T’ll come if you wish it!’ Yet even as he promised 
he wondered how he was to manage the journey. 

‘And if you cannot, I will be in Washington 
again, in the spring. Now, please, let me go.” 

“No, Denise! I’ve dreamed of this too long. 
Not yet.” 

He felt her hand steal about his neck and uncurl 
on his shoulder. “I, too, have dreamed. And I 
will not forget.” There was faint reproach in 
her voice, as though she doubted his unsaid 
promises. . . 

She sat calmly fondling the restored muff when 
Fitzhugh appeared after a last warning tug at the 
bit. But one of her hands was bare, and in his 
pocket Booth’s fingers tightened possessively about 
a small gray glove. 

“Damn boy tightened that bit so poor Minimus 
could scarcely breathe.”’ Fitzhugh was in his sway- 
ing seat again, looking down affectionately at the 
two horses he had named Maximus and Minimus. 

“Tt’s a little too windy to remain here. Besides 
Miss Vernay and I won't keep you longer from your 
ride. I?ll look in on you one of these days soon, 
Wilkes!’ And the reins strung deftly through his 
fingers. 
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Denise waved her bare hand in the muff. “du 
revoir, Mr. Booth!” 

He could see the bobbing gray speck long after 
the carriage was passed into a dim, distant sound. 
Her name grew warm about his heart—Denise. . . . 
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on his visit to New Orleans he was too 

absorbed in the progress of the formation of 
the Southern Confederacy, composed of the seceded 
States, whose number now had grown to six. A 
provisional constitution sprawled imposing phrases 
above a splashing crimson seal, and the government 
it represented established a temporary capital in 
Montgomery, Alabama, with Mr. Jefferson Davis 
now, too, entitled to the vague glory of President. 
In his Inaugural address, a copy of which torn from 
the Richmond Gazette Booth carried in his pocket, 
he fervently hoped that the Confederacy might be 
permitted to continue in peace. But he doubted 
whether the North would tolerate it. 

“Let them fight then, the dogs!’ Booth snorted 
as he read the words. “There'll be more than 
enough Southerners to show them who is right.” 
And his thoughts strayed to a tall blond boy who 
was eager to enlist in the First Georgia Volunteers. 
. . . To Denise he wrote that he could not come; 
things were keeping him in Richmond—though 
Wheatley had found business just good enough to 
warrant three performances a week. He would 
see her in Washington. . 

From his mother came a hastily scrawled letter, 
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full of bad news and mistakes in spelling. Dear 
Mother! Her orthography grew quite bewilder- 
ing sometimes, under the exigencies of excitement. 
Eyen in ordinary moments he could remember the 
tentative scribbles when she tried two or three spell- 
ings to see which “looked right.” This time the 
news saddened him. His brother Edwin’s wife, 
the beautiful Mary Devlin, whom he had seen but 
once, was dead in Boston, leaving a frantic husband 
and a very young baby. His mother had gone to 
Edwin’s now; she would stay with him until things 
righted themselves. And why were her darling 
boy’s letters so short? He looked out upon the 
sunny street, cursing its specious brightness. Next 
week was the Inauguration of that upstart; that 
would be the final spark... . 

Willy had written to him from Fort Pulaski, 
Savannah, where he was stationed with his regiment. 
He was ‘‘Private William F. Codson” now, and 
already Booth detected in his letter that slightly 
patronizing, overbearing quality which the uni- 
formed man feels for the civilian. Paragraphs of 
detail concerning ‘fatigue’ and “parade” and 
“picket” he omitted in the reading, yet the whole 
thing left him vaguely displeased. He had lost 
Willy, not to the South, but to the Army. 

Richmond waited silently for the inauguration. 
Itself noncommittal as to whether it sided with the 
Secessionists or not, its newspaper thrilled to ac- 
counts of the seizure of Forts Sumter and Morris, 
and other vantage points along the harbor line. 
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Bets in the theater had been laid as to the duration 
of Virginia’s neutrality. The company was South- 
ern, vociferously sympathetic with the six States of 
the Confederacy. The mellifluous tenor of Mr. 
Morton which had delighted with its quavering ren- 
ditions of Thomas Moore was heard now through 
the wings and in the Bird-in-Hand in lifted pean 
caroling the newest patriotic air with faithful ob- 
servance of every direction marked in the music: 


“We are a band of brothers and native to the soil, 
Fighting for our Liberty with treasure, blood and toil. 
And when our rights were threatened, the cry rose near 

and far, 
Hurrah for the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears a single star.” 


Mr. Quilt indeed had gone so far as to revive 
the chivalric practice of drinking a bumper to each 
letter of a lady’s name, and having imbibed twenty- 
six letters to spell in fluent fire Confederate States 
of America, was confined to his room for three days 
as a consequence. 

Early in the week following the inauguration, 
Wheatley told them that Candace was gone. She 
had left a note, parts of which he read to the com- 
pany. ‘“—I feel I cannot remain further in an 
atmosphere which is definitely hostile to me and my 
views. The justice of what you are pleased to call 
your ‘cause’ grows more and more dubious as I 
think about it. I have gone to Washington, where 
I may be of some service.” 

“I’m sorry she’s gone,” Miss Fenner complained. 
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“We'd become quite friendly lately. And she never 
told me a word!” 

“She was an Abolitionist,”” Booth declared with 
darkling brows. ‘Let her go back where she be- 
longs—to her own kind.” 

“Still, such a sweet girl—” 

“We've no use for them.” The little prompter’s 
hand was still very unsteady as his fingers fumbled 
across his chin. ‘“They’re dangerous, for all their 
sweetness.” 

“What do you suppose she wants in Washington, 
Mr. Booth?” 

‘Who can tell?” He shrugged unconcern. 

“You don’t think she’s a—spy ?”’ Her breath died 
in sibilant horror on the word. 

“Quiet, everybody! Mr. Morton has a new song 
called ‘God save the South!’ to sing for you! He’s 
sure it will move you all to tears. . . .” 
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dismay all that summer before Secession 

became an actuality, as they thought of a 
barbarian in the White House in the winter. Their 
husbands swore beneath towering beaver hats, and 
sought out darkened back rooms in which tall glasses 
sweated coolness. Washington stirred with States’ 
conventions, and as each ordinance of Secession was 
passed, it watched breathlessly the pointed with- 
drawals from Congress of senators and representa- 
tives. The rebellion was popular. Resigning 
Southern military officers were cheered in the streets 
as they departed ostentatiously to enlist in the Con- 
federate armies. The suggestion in the Senate that 
the city be made the capital of the Confederacy was 
greeted with thunderous applause. Into the city 
in which his predecessor had felt impelled to write 
to ex-President Tyler, apologizing for permitting 
Federal soldiers to bear the national flag through 
the streets in the Washington’s birthday parade, the 
new president entered calmly, and gave the order 
for mobilization. 

The Inaugural Ball, held in what the newspapers 
would later refer to as a “‘white palace of Aladdin 
on Judiciary Square” was the first in a week of ex- 
tensive public festivities during which fireworks 
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continually decorating the heavens never failed to 
enthrall the citizenry. Some of the sputtering ex- 
citement of those days seemed to linger on into April, 
to greet Lincoln when he issued his call to arms, 
to die abruptly in a flutter of panic when the city 
learned it was cut off from direct communication 
from the North. An hegira from marooned Wash- 
ington commenced, a frightened exodus which left 
behind boarded houses staring through unwinking 
crescent-eyes upon unnaturally silent streets, upon 
reproachful, dust-choking area-ways in which house- 
hold pets skulked about, starving slowly. 

Already there were tenuous rumors of assassina- 
tion in the air. . . . Zealous adherents of his Cause 
stormed the President’s anterooms clamoring for 
audiences to unearth details of plots they swore 
were authentic; letters hinting darkly of “con- 
spiracy” and “foul play” bored his secretaries with 
their number. Washington, doubtfully neutral, was 
fast settling itself into the specious activity of a war 
capital. Armies tramping through on their way 
to the front no longer lined the streets with lusty- 
throated crowds; heads were scarcely turned to see 
them pass. But the marching feet wrought one 
change. Pennsylvania Avenue’s thin coating of 
cobblestones sank beneath the repeated tread of war, 
and was cut with cruelly deep gashes by the army 
wagons. Clouds of dust hung continually over the 
street which connected the Capitol and White 
House, and even the slightest rainfall speedily 
changed it into a morass. It was perhaps the thing 
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which made the war touch the people most 
VIAL Y.0th dace 

At the intersection of Ninth Street and Pennsy]l- 
vania Avenue Booth stood impatiently, waiting for 
two army wagons to wallow out of the latest rut 
and turn the corner. His shirt, studded with rapidly 
drying mud which resisted all his efforts to re- 
move it, annoyed him more than the dampness and 
the undercurrent of wind. On the point of return- 
ing and changing, he was dissuaded by the knowl- 
edge that at any crossing he was likely to suffer 
the same thing again. And besides, it was nearly 
three. There was much for him to accomplish be- 
fore he left for New York in the morning. 

In his pocket, folded neatly along the original 
creases, lay a letter from his brother Edwin, out- 
lining plans for their appearance together in “Julius 
Cesar” at the Winter Garden the following Wednes- 
day. Booth, who was to play Antony to his 
brother’s Brutus, felt none of the old joy which had 
been his when he dreamed of some day essaying the 
part. Only a promise made long ago was taking 
him to New York. Julius Cesar had changed ’in his 
eyes . . . the only role which interested him now 
was Brutus, and on a grander stage it would be 
his. . 

The army wagons had disappeared. Hesitatingly 
he crossed, his boots sinking in the rich mud; there 
was a dripping edge to his trousers when he gained 
the other side. An almost portentous silence hung 
over the neighborhood. More bad news from the 
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front, no doubt. And he remembered that since 
the word of Vicksburg had danced across the wires 
the battle-line bulletins had been all of one plateau 
of dreariness. With an eagerness to hear the news 
he found hard to explain, he hurried down Ninth 
Street to F, and entered the Herndon House, whose 
gold-leaf lobby was always crowded with men he 
knew. 

To-day it was somehow depopulated. He walked 
rapidly to a desk behind a twisted pillar and began 
a letter to Willy Codson, somewhere down the 
Mississippi in a fever-wasted fort. He reproached 
Willy for not writing, was so fluently descriptive of 
Washington and of his proposed appearance in New 
York that it was more than an hour before he 
blotted a sprawling signature. With one hand hold- 
ing the letter ostentatiously at his breast to cover the 
black spots, he left the Herndon House and started 
across town. The sky was a dull gray, ruffled with 
deeper-tinted clouds. And a chill blew in from the 


river, cutting him with many knives. Wednes- 
dayne 


Here under leave of Brutus and the rest 
Come I to speak in Czesar’s funeral. ... 


The garden at Tudor Hall, with the smell of sweet 

green aisles and sudden flashes of flowers stung in 

his nostrils. He waved to a cab, but before he could 

get in a figure in a gray merino dress walking 

slowly along ahead of him, became suddenly dis- 
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turbingly familiar. Those steps he knew. And 
gray— Women who wore it attracted him instantly. 
There were those other smooth gray skirts of his 
childhood whispering down garden paths with the 
sound of dead leaves. .. . 

He hurried after her, and at the next corner was 
near enough to see the pointed face beneath the 
domed hat-brim. 

“Miss Worthing! Candace!” He grabbed his 
hat off clumsily, his amazement making him inarticu- 
late. “Candace! In Washington, of all places.” 

The sight of him brought one hand up to her 
throat again, to the brooch with a lock of her 
mother’s hair which she wore beneath her chin. 

“Why, Mr. Booth!” Her lips shivered a little, 
saying his name. ‘‘Have you come to play in Wash- 
ington?” 

“I left Wheatley last winter, if that’s what you 
mean. I’m in the city on business—and I leave for 
New York now.” His eyes scurried over her, 
divining her secret in the “turned” merino dress, in 
the mended black cotton gloves which held her 
shawl. ‘‘What do you do with yourself, Candace?” 

“T have been living here since I—since I left the 
theater. I, too, am working here—in the hospitals.” 

“T see. Shall we walk on? You’ll find it windy 
here, I’m afraid.”’ 

Her black glove rested docilely on his arm as he 
led her across the street. 

“You’re a nurse then, Candace?” 

An uncertain laugh was denial. 
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“Mercy, no! I haven’t the strength, the inner 
fire to feed me when I’m weak, that nursing calls 
for. I help about in the hospitals—read to the 
soldiers when they let me, make bandages and dress- 
ings, do anything.” Her gesture supplemented. It 
was tired, and a little worn, but never discouraged. 
You felt instantly, at the sight of that small black 
glove describing its confident arc that her courage 
was inexhaustible because it was so constantly re- 
newed. 

“Do you ever miss the theater?” he asked, in- 
effectually. 

She shook her head. 

“T never really cared for it. And I couldn’t, now. 
Not when I want to help every minute. And I do 
help! Yesterday when I was reading to a blind boy 
from Rhode Island the President came into the 
ward and listened silently until I had finished. Then 
he shook my hand, and thanked me. He’s coming 
again, to listen. And there were tears in his eyes.” 
She winked at her own as she looked up at him. 

“Does he come often, Mr. Lincoln?” He 
watched her curiously as he spoke. The President’s 
name had lit a radiance all about her; the reflection 
of his presence in the spreading corruption of the 
hospital ward still clung to her. 

‘He comes almost every day. Sometimes I see 
him drive away in the evening, with his face so sad 
you feel as though your own tears were useless. No 
other sorrow seems real, somehow, when you have 
gecn his face, 2,3 
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An army wagon passing sharply around a turn 
shook the ground heavily. Candace clenched her 
hand and sighed. 

“If it were only over. Surely no one imagined 
it could be as terrible as this.” 

“I knew,” he said, his eyes large with memory. 
“But there is no other way. The South must be 
vindicated.” 

“They are so young, some of them,” her voice 
wondered, with no apparent connection. “And they 
are afraid, though they try not to let us see. But 
sometimes I look up from my book just in time to 
catch terror riding across their faces.” It was on 
her own face too, and Booth turned his head away 
as he answered. 

“But it had to be. There was no other way, 
Candace.” 

They stopped in front of a long building which 
her pressure on his arm told him was the hospital. 
A carriage from which two men had emerged was 
driving slowly away. They watched the men walk 
up the steps—an efficient, brass-buttoned aide bob- 
bing behind a tired-shouldered tall man who wore 
a shawl pinned tight about his throat, whose height 
loomed fantastic with its added inches of ungainly 
hat. 

“Every day,” Candace whispered, and her eyes 
worshiped him. ‘He sits and talks to them when 
the terror comes. I have seen them kiss his hand 
and die the next instant. I have seen many 
phingwe.) cy.” 
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‘Tt mustn’t make you morbid,” he advised in- 
adequately. ‘What do you do besides?” 

“You mean—how do I live? I had some money 
when my father died. A pittance, but enough. And 
sometimes I do sewing.” 

The tall figure and his gleaming guard had dis- 
appeared. Booth pulled off his hat again, and 
pressed Candace’s hand. 

‘Will you come in and stay with them awhile? 
You would help them so much just by your presence. 
He does.” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“Tle 2v 

“The President.” 

The desire to wound her rose in him again. 

“Does Mr. Davis come here?” he asked in inno- 
cent surprise. 

Candace pressed her finger to her lips and looked 
at him gravely. 

‘Do you really want to quarrel with me, John?” 
The name brought a flush to her thin cheeks; when 
it receded streakily he saw how white she was, and 
sank beneath a hot tide of shame. 

‘No, Candace. I’m very sorry. When I re- 
turn to Washington I'll come by this way again and 
see you. May I?” 

“I am here every day.” Her gray skirt heaved 
and fell as she mounted the long flight of steps. 
When she had gone nearly half-way she paused and 
came slowly down again. : 

‘Your friend,” she asked, a little breathlessly. 
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“I had forgotten him entirely. How is Mr. 
Codson?” 

“He is Corporal Codson now, of the First 
Georgia Volunteers. I thank God daily that since 
Willy had to join the Army and perhaps lose his life, 
at least his is the right cause.” 

“I hate to think that these boys here have given 
their youth for anything but the right cause,” she 
reproached him. ‘“Good-by. No, don’t come up 
with me unless you'll stay.” 

The last patch of gray vanished through the door. 
He started back slowly, all the time unable to free 
his mind of a tall man who came every day to visit 
sick soldiers. Let him attend to his own affairs and 
try to finish the war! Or the South would end it 
for him! An officer’s pacing horse flecked mud 
upon his shirt-cuff, but he was too absorbed to 
motices 2 <i. 
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OR two days now a new idea had been hum- 
i ming through his blood, holding him in tight, 
tenacious hands. From that vantage point 
outside himself to which he could so easily attain 
he considered it, weighed, rejected, and retrieved it 
hungrily. Why not? Surely it was feasible, and of 
scarcely any difficulty at all. The others had been 
a child’s solution to an intolerable situation—this 
alone would be worthy of one whose brow had been 
stroked, if lightly, by the divine afflatus. 

His brother Edwin, tall, effortlessly regal, with 
dark eyes which had melted in the wine of many 
strange sorrows, stepping through the grimy door 
of Dunlap’s on Broadway, wondered at the smile 
Booth was so obviously erasing from his face. 

“T haven’t been long?” 

He took his arm in a gesture John Wilkes particu- 
larly disliked. 

“Eh? No, no. I was amusing myself remember- 
ing something I must plan to do directly I return 
to Washington.” 

He reveled in the ambiguity, and held it linger- 
ingly on his tongue. 

“T did not know you were thinking of going back. 
I dreamed that you would stay, that together we 
would do many things.” 
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Booth’s eyes saw far out, beyond the slowly ap- 
proaching horse car which two bell-skirted ladies 
were signaling with mittened hands. 

“T will do my work alone.” 

It was almost part of a ritual as he repeated it. 
His brother retreated a little before the unexpressed 
sanctity of what he had heard. 

“That is your car, I believe. I will see you in 
your dressing-room at seven.” 

The old ladies clambered stiffly up before him, 
but he was not impatient at their deliberate steps. 
The smile had come back again, easy, triumphant. 
He sat down in the center of the car, beside a frost- 
bitten little boy wearing a telegraphist’s cap, and 
opened a letter. The handwriting of Lewis Payne, 
the burning-eyed zealot with a curious streak of 
caution dulling his impassioned nature, rose tall on 
the page. 


“My dear J., 

“The time has come upon which everything de- 
pends. We must decide who is to be the Charlotte 
Corday of the nineteenth century. A. must die, and 
now.” Lewis Payne in Washington, and he outside 
a New York haberdasher’s working toward the same 
goal! The miracle rather frightened him a little. 

“4. must die, and now.” It sounded so simple, 
stated in that way. But he was already shaking his 
head as he read on. “You can choose your weapon 
—cup, knife or bullet. The cup might fail us, how- 
ever.” 
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He folded the letter and looked into the wisely 
smiling eyes of a young man beside him. Fear 
grasped him icily. How much did those eyes know? 
How much would they reveal? 

“Pardon me if I seem forward,” the young man 
was saying in a slow voice flavored with a tiny drawl, 
“but aren’t you Mr. Booth—John Wilkes Booth?” 

Booth nodded shortly. He stared back at his 
neighbor, and waited for his next words. 

“T have seen you on the stage many times, and 
also on the streets of Washington, which I left only 
a few days ago.” He edged a little nearer. “And 
when I recognized you as you boarded the car I 
determined to speak with you at last.” 

An uncertain smile acknowledged the compliment. 

“IT see. Have I the honor of addressing another 
Washingtonian?” He could afford to be unusually 
polite, to those eyes which had read so much. 

“Yes, sir. Oh, I had quite forgotten. I am John 
Suratt, sir, and very pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“IT am proud to meet you.” The young man’s 
hand clung to his for a warm instant. “Are you 
in New York for any length of time?” 

“Until Saturday next. But I shall see you and 
your brother at the Winter Garden before I go.” 

He wondered how long they must persist in such 
meaningless trifles with all the time the dread be- 
side him of what those eyes had learned. 

“You are fond of the theater then, Mr. Suratt?” 

“More than of anything else. I think sometimes 
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that I should have been an actor—I never feel so 
completely at home anywhere as I do in a theater. 
Never.” His decided nods were support. 

“T love it too! It has not lost the charm it had 
for me when I was a boy.” 

“That is strange. . . . Sometimes when one 
comes near a dream, it seems toa change, to grow 
dutlers Seas 

“There is only one thing I love more!” 

And as he said the words he thought fleetingly 
that he rarely could distinguish between them both 
—between the stage, and that vaster, more glorious 
stage that was his country. 

His fire lit a kindling flash in the young man’s eyes. 
The knowledge within them flamed into life, and 
Booth saw its instant birth. ‘There could be no 
secrets between him and John Suratt now. 

“J—TI think I know what you mean,” the young 
man said softly. “I have felt that way myself, for 
a long time. And there are others, sir, many 
others.” 

A look telegraphed between them, and Booth 
turned his head sharply away. Lewis Payne and he, 
plotting together fearfully in Washington, and in the 
same city another band intent upon the same 
dark dream. . 2. 

“You amaze me, Mr. Suratt. And interest me 
more than I can say. Are these others friends of 
yours?” 

“Friends and broethers.”’ A light shone out of his 

face. ‘Friends of all who wish—” ‘The end of the 
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sentence hung, portentous, in the air. “When you 
come back to Washington, Mr. Booth, if you will 
call on my mother and me, I think you will enjoy 
meeting several gentlemen whose ideas are, I see, 
your own.” 

A card on which he had scribbled 541 H Street 
he put into Booth’s hand. 

“T must be leaving you at the next corner.” 

“Good-by. I was happier to meet you than I 
can say. And if you are at the Winter Garden on 
Wednesday, will you come behind to my dressing- 
room? ‘There are still many things I must ask you, 
about your friends.” 

Suratt smiled a little, with his eyes. 

“And my kindest regards to the gentleman who 
wrote the letter.” 

The car stopped. He followed a little girl in a 
red shawl who staggered under a heavy basket, and 
the conductor’s cord clanged them into motion again. 
From the pavement he raised his hat and waved 
once; then the crowd sucked him greedily from sight. 

Booth continued to stare out of the window. The 
encounter tingled in his blood. He realized with 
a return of his old egotistic belief in Providence’s 
active concern over his well-being that it was Fate 
that had arranged the entire affair. It was Fate 
that had taken him a little against his will, he re- 
membered triumphantly, to Dunlap’s with Edwin; 
it was Fate that had led him to the street car, in- 
stead of sending him back to the theater as he 
usually traveled, in a hansom. In the starry screed 
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of the evening sky his meeting with John Suratt 
had been written, and in a shabby horse car filled 
with people coming from market, carrying their din- 
ners protruding from baskets, it had actually taken 
place. He was still thinking with a pleased smile 
of those other workers in Washington when he saw 
that he was long past his corner, and made hastily 
for the door. 
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newspaper’s account of “decisive victories in 

Georgia’ as untrue, and stood, cigar in hand, 
dreaming at the window. The dingy rears of the 
houses he could see were already melting softly, 
shapelessly, into the shifting dusk; in the room be- 
hind him shadows encroached more and more. The 
day was dying sadly, and he was, as always, grieved 
at its passing. Ina few minutes Edwin would arrive 
with Junius Brutus, Jr., the third brother who was 
to play Cesar, whom he had gone to the railway 
station to meet. And after the rehearsal, when they 
sat in Edwin’s quiet sitting-room, he would hear, 
through intervals in the talk of Junius Brutus’ 
theatrical management in Philadelphia, of his 
mother, living in that city with her second son. 
Nearly eight years since he had seen her despite his 
monthly reiterated promises to come to her soon, 
soon. More and more he felt his mother receding 
from him into an almost legendary past; it became 
harder for him to think of the abstraction of ‘“‘coun- 
try” without evoking the instant memory of a gray 
figure and a sun-dial. And because of this he was 
convinced that his action, when the time required, 
would serve both—he would lay his high deed at the 
feet of a throned Liberty who would wear his 
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mother’s face, and who, folding him to a star-hung 
breast, would call him her “darling boy. . . .” 

A cab, clattering away below, shook his mood 
roughly; he was aware of tears on his lashes, and 
brushed them off. A door slammed; some one 
called, “‘How do, Mr. Booth!” in a hearty voice, and 
footsteps echoed up the stairs. He recognized Ed- 
win’s step running on ahead, as though eager to re- 
join him, and his lips tied into a little knot of anger. 
Faintly jealous he knew he was of his tall, golden- 
voiced brother; beside him he felt unduly his own 
young slimness, his head reaching to the other’s 
shoulder. How would the audience on Wednesday 
night receive a Brutus who could stroke Antony’s 
head paternally? A dread never before awakened 
made him shrink as the door opened and the two 
came in. 

“Hello, Jack!” His father’s namesake was grip- 
ping his shoulders affectionately. He was short and 
scanty-haired, his dapper rotundity was fitted 
into a checked coat that bulged ever so slightly. 
His energy was unwearying, though wearing, and 
unwearying, too, his delight in recounting his past 
successes and how no one could fool him—he 
was “‘too sharp for them all.” His type was new in 
those days. A sense of his own alienation from his 
fellows seemed dumbly to possess Junius Brutus 
himself, and he talked louder of his managership at 
such times. ‘‘Now I personally never approve of 
this, and never tolerate it in the theater of which I 
am manager—’’ 
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“Well, Jack,” he repeated, and pounded his 
brother on the back. ‘‘You look remarkably fit.” 

“And so do you. You’ve even put on weight.” 
And looking at his brother’s almost bald head—the 
only one in the family, Junius would tell you with a 
unique air of distinction—he saw his brother as 
Ceasar, with the conqueror’s bays slipping across the 
smooth forehead, into one eager eye. 

“Flow is mother?” Yet he felt, even as he asked, 
that his brother would tell him nothing of the 
mother he knew. Almost he regretted the question. 

“Mother? Very well, thank you. Wants you 
to come to her. Will you, Jack?” 

‘Very soon.” 

“You could even go back with Junius,” Edwin 
suggested. ‘‘You know how that would delight 
her.” 

“No, that’s impossible. But in the spring I'll 
come to Philadelphia and stay as long as she wishes.” 

Junius Brutus sat down on the room’s one chair 
and stretched himself audibly. 

“What time is the rehearsal called?” 

“Sevens” 

He wrinkled pudgy brows. 

“H’m, that’s late. In my theater, now, I make 
a point of rehearsing in the morning.” ° 

Edwin frowned impatiently. 

““We were waiting for you.” 

“True, true. But you knew I was to arrive at 
six—” 

‘And did you expect us to have the entire cast 
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on the stage, ready to begin as soon as you entered?” 
Booth snapped at him. “Really, Junius!” 

“No offense, my dear Jack. Still,” and the 
efficient manager’s tone was faintly regretful, “you 
do waste a lot of time that way, don’t you?” 

“And if you do—what then?” Booth disregarded 
Edwin’s admonitory shake of the head, and glared 
at his bewildered brother. His dislike of every 
one who did not think his thoughts, or whom he 
could not patronize, made him deliberately unpleas- 
ant. “Suppose you do?” 

But Junius Brutus knew there was no answer to 
such a wild question, and he smiled confusedly as 
he turned away. 

A little gust of wind had blown Booth’s discarded 
newspaper half open against Junius’ knee. He bent 
down and folded it straight with slow precision. 

“Well, what do you think of the war?” 

“Tt’ll be over soon,”’ Edwin assured him carelessly. 
‘There have been victories all along now, since 
Vicksburg. In a few months we will have forgotten 
what the South has done.” 

“To be sure we will,’ said Junius comfortably. 
“The South will forget speedily; the vanquished 
always have short memories.” 

“No one can conquer the South.” ‘The newspaper 
crumpled into a meaningless ball between Booth’s 
fingers. ‘How can such lies—how can you swallow 
such mendacities! It’s inconceivable to me! The 
South is invincible! It is impossible to defeat a na- 
tion fighting with spiritual weapons.” 
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Junius Brutus hitched his chair nearer, argumenta- 
tively. 

“Spiritual weapons be damned! Economically 
they’ll be at our mercy in another six months. Rail- 
roads, supplies, food bases—” an expert forefinger 
checked them off, one by one, into the palm of his 
hand. ‘‘And once we strike the decisive blow, the 
North will cry ‘No quarter,’ and will give none.” 

“Tt’s so futile to harbor grudges,” interposed Ed- 
win, watching the thunder darken in his brother’s 
eyes. ‘The whole struggle is futile—and very piti- 
ful. Nothing will be gained, and only a scar will 
remain, to fester—” 

“Victory leaves no scars!” 

“But, my dear Jack! I’ve already explained to 
you that victory is impossible! Why, listen—” 
Again the agile finger performed feats of military 
strategy on his hand. 

“T don’t give a damn about your railroads and 
supplies! The South has one thing, one great fac- 
tor in her favor.” 

“If you mean slave labor,” the economist antici- 
pated, “let me remind you—” 

“I mean the South has patriots fighting—not 
bounty-jumpers or conscripted weaklings, but loyal 
defenders. And the others in the cities. . . . There 
is an invisible army behind the battle-line, and 
through this, at the last, the South will be saved.” 

The conversation had overreached the bald gen- 
tleman. But he could still sneer a little, pointedly. 

“I didn’t imagine you were so strongly a rebel, 
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Jack. We're all as Southern as you are, you know. 
And that invisible army you spoke of—you serve 
patriotically in that, don’t you?” 

Booth’s nostrils flickered; they were faintly green. 
And a muscle hopped in his cheek. His words 
darted hissing tongues at them. 

“And if I say that I have been set apart for a 
higher purpose, what then? Are the only soldiers 
those who scatter carnage with a gun?” 

“My dear John, you’re being absurd! Why in 
the world should you go to war? Plenty others will 
be killed without you. Save yourself if you can, 
of course. Only don’t apologize for what you’re 
doing.” 

“Do you think I believe what I am doing needs 
justification, to you? God! When the time comes, 
I will be ready—for whatever I can do. . . .” 

Edwin, watching the prophetic flames kindle in his 
eyes, could only wonder. 

“Well,” said Junius vaguely, and scratched his 
smooth chin. He made a note to speak to his oldest 
brother about Jack’s rantings, and have them ex- 
plained. His own physical horror of war gave him 
the only solution he could really understand. He 
rather admired Jack for not having been silly boy 
enough to enlist; that accounted, of course, to any 
logical mind, for his wild talk of a higher patriotism, 
and “service to the South.”’ And Junius Brutus was 
at all times logical. In fact, the sight of his brother 
dabbing at a frankly perspiring brow with a white 
square which smelled delicately of eau de Cologne, 
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said, no nerves. It was much more restful being 
this way. 

‘And how is Washington?” A sense of his own 
deftness in turning the conversation filled him. ‘Do 
you see much of the wounded? And do you ever see 
the President ?” 

“The wounded are in the hospitals, where I never 
go,” said Booth with icy boredom, “and the Presi- 
dent is in Richmond.” 

It gratified him to make again, deliberately, the 
same mistake he had made with Candace. 

“Rich—? Oh, I see, Davis. But what I meant 
was this—”’ 

Edwin, stepping quickly across the room, took 
his arm. 

“You said a little while ago that we were wasting 
time by having the rehearsal at seven. We will 
obviate any more of that by beginning directly. If 
you will come with me, I'll show you where to dress.” 

“Tl take my bags.” 

They were near the door before a visible act of 
memory make him start back. 

‘Ned, did you give Jack his letter?” 

Booth gritted his teeth at the name. Of all the 
badges of mediocrity ‘Jack’? seemed to him the 
grossest insult. 

“What letter?” 

“I’m sorry I forgot it.” 

From his breast-pocket Edwin drew a bit of gray 
paper which went to Booth’s heart instantly, like 
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a sword-thrust. He did not need the evidence of 
the seal, redly confirmative, to tell him who had 
remembered him. The soldierly writing marched 
waveringly as he read: ‘John Wilkes Booth, 
Esquire, Winter Garden Theater, New York City.’ 
Even after his brothers had closed the door and he 
was alone, he delayed breaking the seal for one soul- 
tormenting instant. But it hurt him too much, and 
his fingers tore thirstily through the paper, which 
unfolded a faint smell about him. 


“Dearest John, 

“A playbill outside the theater told me where you 
soon would be and so I write you this at once. I 
have already engaged seats for Wednesday night, 
and can scarcely believe that two short days are all 
that now intervene before I see you again. 

“You may wonder why such a length of time 
elapsed between your last letter and this reply. I 
have been on the point of writing you often, dear 
John, but my troubles have come thick and fast upon 
me, and now that there is a lull, I turn at once to you. 
Charles, my poor, foolish brother, died last spring 
in a fever camp in South Carolina, and I am now 
the last of my name living. My uncle Colby Loring, 
at whose house in Richmond I stayed for that happy, 
happy season long ago, has been in the hospital there 
for the past six months, dying slowly of gangrene. 
He lost a leg, and the doctors have been able to do 
nothing for him. My poor aunt goes to visit him 
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daily, and I fear she is breaking down under the 
strain.” 


He turned a page dazedly. Denise, grown so 
much older, her gray eyes darkened a little by suf- 
fering and sadness, was almost strange to him. He 
smarted under the stress of her burdens. 


“Will the New York post-mark seem queer to you, 
John? For I am living here now, so far away from 
the old South I loved, and where I was so happy, and 
suffered so much. I cannot go back ta New Orleans 
again, for along time. I have come up here with 
Léontine, who swears she will always remain with 
me, and we have taken avery small apartment, two 
rooms on the top of a private house where a widow 
and her daughters live. It is so lonely for me, 
though! 

“Will you come to see me, John, once before you 
go? 
| “Always, 

“Denise. 
“497 Grand Street, New York City.” 


On a leaf torn from his pocketbook he scribbled, 
“I shall come to-morrow at two. J.’ and thrust it 
into an envelope which he carried downstairs. The 
stage was empty; there was no one in the wings 
but the watchman napping in his chair tilted back 
against the greasy wall. 

‘Where has everybody gone?” 
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“‘Supper-time,” the watchman yawned. ‘Be here 
soon. Want anything, Mr. Booth?” 

“I want you to take this letter to Grand Street 
right away, Trotter. If any one asks for you I’ll 
say you’re out on my business.” A silver dollar 
struck against the man’s palm. “Will you?” 

The chair-legs descended to earth. 

““‘What’s the number?” 

“Four ninety-seven. Know where it is?” 

“Tl find anything, Mr. Booth.” The watchman 
passed a disturbing hand over a small ridge of mus- 
tache. “Back in half an hour, sir!” And grabbing 
at his hat he was gone. 

Booth went back to the dark cavern of stage and 
sat down on a stool near the dead footlights. 
Denise had suddenly become a conscious part of 
him; her letter had recalled her, from a delicately 
hazy shadow at the back of his mind, acutely to 
him. Startlingly real was her face as he saw it in 
the murk before him, and only a supreme effort kept 
him from stretching out his hand to her—so sure 
was he that he would feel the sleek silk of her 
skirts. The round barrel-muff she had waved to 
him ... and somewhere he was certain, at the 
bottom of a trunk, he would find a pale gray glove. 
Only the sound of footsteps on the stairs sent him 
scurrying up to his dressing-room. He didn’t want 
to give Junius opportunity for another harangue on 
time-wasting by appearing in street clothes. 

He did not join his brothers in Edwin’s sitting- 
room to which they came, near midnight, with bodies 
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dropping tiredly into the furniture’s upholstered 
curves. He passed through the room where the 
lamplight stained the walls softly, muttered “good 
night,” and closed the door of his bedroom. The 
few flakes of snow which had salted their shoulders 
as they left the theater were probably advance guards 
of a nearing storm, for the street below was already 
deadened with a thick white layer, and huge, 
feathery blobs grew damp against his cheek as he 
opened the window. ‘Through the moving white 
cloud, Gramercy Park loomed darkly; a horse and 
carriage, with a muffled driver nodding on the box, 
were being silently, efficiently buried beneath it. 

The snow came into the room, piling up little 
earthworks on the window-sill, about the outspread 
fingers of his hand resting on the stone. In her high 
bed in Grand Street he pictured Denise curled up, 
watching with unaccustomed eyes the noiseless 
descent of the snow. And there was a smile on 
her lips, and her fingers twisted with sleeping firm- 
ness about a bit of paper torn from a man’s leather 
pocketbook. A sputter of wind blew a gigantic 
flake stingingly into his eye, and he slammed the 
window shut. Yet before he turned down the lamp 
he peered out again; the layer on the pavement had 
risen, and the tiny drifts against the window re- 
sembled miniature hills and valleys where the wind 
had driven them to anchorage. 
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found after a somewhat lengthy drive down 

a wide street, pleasantly tree-flanked, with 
mounds of snow piled high before each door. White 
houses stood discreetly back behind aprons of snow- 
covered lawn; he caught glimpses frequently, in the 
windows the cab passed slowly, of flowers protected 
from the rigors of winter by brown paper and straw. 
Sleigh-bells spun lacily in the breeze; a party of 
young people setting out under swaddling black fur 
rugs waved to him and shouted greetings, their 
breaths hanging still, like smoke, and he called back 
with sudden friendliness. He waxed unexpectedly 
happy, and as he ran up the steps of 497 and tinkled 
the bell, he smiled a little to feel his heart clap 
against his embroidered waistcoat. 

A thin elderly lady with a woolen shawl pinned 
across a bosom hung with gold chains opened the 
door and waited without a word for him to state 
his business. 

“Miss Vernay. I should like to see her, please.” 

“Will you come in?” 

The door widened a crack through which he 
slipped. 

‘What is your name? I shall send my sister to 
see whether she is at home.” 

“John Wilkes Booth,” he told her, and his smile 
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faded before the lack of response in her stony eyes. 

“Clara, ask Miss Vernay whether Mr. John 
Booth may come upstairs.” 

The counterpart of the elderly lady mounted a 
flight of heavily carpeted steps, her feet slipping 
into silence. 

“Sit down, sir.” 

But he could not, in the presence of those cutting 
eyes. Still with her hand on the door-knob she spoke 
to him slowly. 

“Mr. Booth. Are you the Mr. Booth, the 
player?” 

“One of them. ‘Though my appearance here on 
Wednesday night will be the first time I have acted 
in New York, I am the Mr. Booth in the South.” 

He longed to be unmannerly and fling his triumphs 
in her face, but the eyes remained unimpressed. 

“T see. I did not imagine Miss Vernay knew—” 
She stopped before a darkling presentiment of hor- 
ror. ‘Miss Vernay is not a player, I hope.” 

“Miss Vernay has no cadnnection with the 
stage—”’ 

“Mr. Booth is to come right upstairs.” 

He thanked them both. 

“This way?” 

“Up three flights.” 

Even the feel of their eyes gnawing at his back 
did not deaden his pace. Breathlessly panting he 
reached the top and knocked at the door under a 
skylight on which snow was dissolving noisily in 
the sun. 
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The door opened instantly. A girl in a black 
taffeta dress, her arms filled with white lace, stood 
before him, twisting at a handkerchief edged faintly 
with black. She gave him her hand gravely. 

“Denise!”” The door slammed behind him as 
he crushed her in a terrifying embrace. ‘Darling 
Denise! Let me look at you!” 

Her lips moistened his cheek. 

“Come in, John. Léontine has luncheon prepared 
for you.” 

In the sitting-room, from whose windows the ice- 
filled East River was apparent, and tall-masted ships 
rocking in the stiff swell, he sat down at a table 
shining and white, and tightened his arm about her 
waist. 

“Sweetest, we must never lose each other again.” 

“T have no one but Léontine, and my poor uncle in 
Richmond.” The red droop of her mouth was more 
deeply drawn. Underneath the veil of happiness 
which his coming had cast he saw that she was tired 
and lonely and very frightened. 

“What made you come to New York?” 

“As I wrote you. I couldn’t bear to live in the 
South; my dead seemed all around me, everywhere.” 

“And Washington? You knew I was there, 
Denise. Why didn’t you come to me?” 

“T wanted to run away from everything. Wash- 
ington is too full of the war, but here you scarcely 
think of it. Every one is cheerful all the time.” 

He kissed her hand, heavy with gold bangles. 

“T am going back after Wednesday, Denise.” 
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The soup, smokily fragrant, broke in upon his 
words. He sat across a white expanse from Denise, 
watching her braceleted hands serve him, his eyes 
glowing steadily into hers. 

“You said something, John. I’m sorry; what was 
it?” 

“T am going back again, after the performance on 
Wednesday.” 

She set her spoon down rather quickly. 

“To Washington? Why?” 

“T have business there.” It sounded very vital 
as he said it. And he thought again of John Suratt’s 
card, which lay on his dresser. That address on H 
Street was calling him back more potently than any- 
thing else. ‘But you’ll come with me, won’t you?” 

Her hand against her cheek tried futilely to press 
down the flooding color. 

“Washington—I can’t, John. Not yet.” 

“Listen to me, Denise.’ He stretched across the 
table and reached for her warm palm. ‘We can’t 
lose each other once more. There’s no need, now. 
Your brother—” He caught up his sentence at 
Léontine’s entrance. “What do you do with your 
time, dear?” 

“There is nothing that I can do,” she smiled, 
sadly, “and that is not good. You see, no one here 
seems touched by the war. They are all so gay, so 
unhurt; callous, almost. And I will not always be 
able to live as I do.” 

‘‘And your estate? Who takes care of that?” 

Her shrug was foreign. 
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“Estate? What is there left of it, do you think, 
when we cannot sell the sugar and cotton we grow? 
I do not know what is happening down there—noth- 
ing is left.” Her handkerchief patted the corners 
of her eyes. 

Compassion for her smothered him. They had 
robbed Denise, those soulless Yankees whom nothing 
could satisfy! They had stolen from a bereaved and 
stricken girl the little she needed to sustain her com- 
fortably. The hymn of hate he had chanted against 
the North grew a few stanzas longer. 

“Forgive me, darling, but how will you live? 
You must do something.” 

“IT know. I have been telling that to Léontine. 
Surely some one in this rich city needs a governess. 
I can speak French, and paint, and sing, and play 
the harp.” With a pitiful bravery she piled up her 
accomplishments on the table before him. ‘And 
children perhaps will like me—though I hate them, 
the little devils!” 

“T can’t bear the thought of you at the mercy of 
these people, Denise; will you come to Washington? 
Will you marry me?” 

“Oh!” Her cry frightened him a little. She rose, 
and standing beside his chair, pressed his face tightly 
against the stiff black silk of her gown. 

“Jean!” The whispered French syllable stroked 
him like a soft hand. 

“Will you, Denise? We should be so happy. 
‘And I will take you to my mother in Philadelphia—”’ 

She kissed the top of his head. 
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“T cannot go to your mother—yet. Not until we 
are ready to be married.” 

“Ready?” 

She touched her black dress lightly. 

“Charles died in May. I could not, while I was in 
mourning. We were too close to each other, he 
and I, for me to think of my own happiness before 
the year is over. Will you wait until May, Jean?” 

“But why will you not go to Philadelphia anyway, 
to my mother ?” 

“T will stay here and be a governess.” She had 
become suddenly practical, provident. “I shall work 
and earn my dot, Jean. And in May you will send 
for me and we will be married. Isn’t that the best?” 

‘Tt is the end of December now.” ‘They sat to- 
gether, their hands laced, bridging the months be- 
tween with yearning eyes. 

Something strange and new and vehement warmed 
him from within. The actuality of his love for her 
hurt him gorgeously. He longed to drown her 
deeply in his eyes, the slim figure in spreading black, 
with her face white and childish above the lace 
collar, and the soft droop to her mouth. 

“Five months.” 

He walked to the window and looked out upon 
a world all snow and sun, glitter and gold. The 
sharp sounds of two men clearing a path with shovel 
and pick before a house across the street soared like 
thin staccato music. 

‘They will pass quickly, those five months.” He 
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heard her low prediction. “A happy time goes 
soon.” 

“Let’s go out, Denise! I want to see the river 
and feel the sun.” 

He waited at the window, hearing above the men’s 
shoveling, Léontine’s crisp French sentences crackle 
in the next room, as she dressed her mistress for the 
walk. He began to wonder, with a new sense of 
possession which he enjoyed, about Léontine’s exact 
status. What would she do when Denise took em- 
ployment as a governess? 

She had come back in the fur pelisse and muff he 
remembered, a quilted hood pulled down over the 
shimmer of her hair, a gray scarf hugged about her 
throat. 

“Will you be warm enough?” 

Gravely she nodded while he found his hat and 
coat. While they were walking down the stairs, 
with her gloved hand warm in his own, he asked 
about her maid. 

“What does Léontine do all day? And what 
will she do when you become a governess, darling?” 

“T éontine! She is priceless, that girl! Already 
she works for the cold sisters downstairs, and their 
sick mother. And when I—but I must come home 
each night, Jean. I could not bear it otherwise.” 

“Edwin, my brother, will get you something. He 
knows so many people here, and surely one of them 
will need you. To-morrow when I see you I will 
tell you where to go.” 
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“Will you come to luncheon again to-morrow, 
Jean? Léontine will make onion soup for you.” 

“I’m afraid your landladies will object to an 
actor’s calling on you so frequently. They were 
not pleasant with me.” He told her of the thin 
woman who had come to the door, with her eyes 
that had been chipped from prehistoric flint. 

“Miss Pauline,’ Denise murmured. “She is un- 
happy.” She took his arm swiftly and held it. 
“Then you will not come?” 

“Meet me instead. At the Astor House, and we 
will go sleighing in Central Park until it is time 
for my rehearsal. And I will speak to Edwin.” 

A sparkling wind blowing from the river leaped 
gladly to meet them as they turned a corner. The 
air was crystalline; snow-dust, finer than spray, pow- 
dered it; sleighing parties passed them on tracks 
already frozen black in the rutted street. Denise 
shivered a little, happily. The wind flamed in her 
cheeks, she walked with an airy ease that knew 
not distance. 

Dusk closed its hand about them suddenly. The 
day drew back into its shell; colors faded from the 
snow; the ice, when the sun was gone from its glit- 
tering heart, became nothing more than pendent 
water. Booth’s watch stood at five when they came 
again to Denise’s door. Lights spotted the windows 
of the houses along Grand Street, and in 497 they 
saw the two sisters reading silently in a shadowy 
room. 

“Good-by, darling.” In the gloom of the doorway 
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he kissed her cold little face on which the spots of 
color burned. ‘To-morrow at one.” 

“Good-by.” She looked at him for an instant, 
then unwound the woolen scarf from her throat and 
twisted it about his neck. ‘You will be chilled with- 
out it, Jean. Will you take care?” The hallway 
showed brilliant as she melted into it, and the door 
closed. 

Edwin knew some people named Heath, he dis- 
covered at dinner, who had two little daughters, 
and were looking for an “‘instructive companion”’ for 
them. 

‘Rosemary is unusually cross, and Edith is sick 
and complaining, but they will pay well, and Mrs. 
Heath is a very fine woman. Suppose you send this 
young lady to see her to-morrow, and tell her to say 
she comes recommended by Edwin Booth. They live 
on Twentieth Street, near the Park.” 

“Miss Vernay is a very sensitive girl, and she 
would be most unhappy in any but the right sur- 
roundings. Are you sure, Edwin?” 

Edwin’s dark gaze brooded over Miss Vernay. 
His fine face with the slight hollowings at the 
cheeks and under the temples was almost ascetic in 
the etching of the lamplight. 

“T feel, I cannot say how sorry, for any one in 
Miss Vernay’s unfortunate position.” His low voice 
swept across the table. “If my name means any- 
thing to Mrs. Heath, John, and I believe it does, 
it will get her the situation. She will enjoy being 

there, I know. And she will like the little girls, 
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even Rosemary. Tell her not to be disturbed by 
them. Children are very difficult, but so dear.” 

Booth, more than a little moved, saw the thought 
of his daughter soften in his brother’s eyes. The 
little niece whom he had never seen! He wrote 
down Mrs. Heath’s address with a return of the 
feeling of pure joy which had been his all day. 
Everything was coming out; Denise and he would 
be happy, and the old dream of service to his country 
—he would find a way of incorporating that, too, 
into his new cosmos. 


The dress rehearsal was called for four o’clock 
Tuesday. At one, dressed radiantly in his finest, 
Booth sat on a purple plush divan in the lobby of the 
Astor House, before a tortured black marble pillar 
whose writhings were the admiration of a ringleted 
lady in bombazine. He tapped the floor elegantly, 
languidly, with a new cherry-wood stick—he had 
bought it yesterday on his way back from Denise, 
stopping at Brooks Brothers at the corner of 
Broadway and Grand Street. He would take Denise 
to see Mrs. Heath, and send her home in a carriage. 

Through the door which was constantly opening 
he could see Broadway, with horse-cars and carriages 
flowing by, and ladies and gentlemen in clothes ap- 
proved by Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s 
Weekly stepping carefully along. Denise was late. 
Missing her he felt sharply alone in all the shifting 
crowd; he longed for the heartening whisper of her 
skirts, for the warmth of her hand in his. Once 
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more he looked up anxiously at the clock in the cor- 
ner and saw her coming in. 

“T’m late, I know,” she greeted, “but I lost my 
gloves—see?”’ She held out to him her muff, which 
two bare hands clasped. ‘I walked back most of the 
way trying to find them.” 

“We will get you another pair.” 

She was wine as he drained her greedily; she 
seemed taller in a dark wool dress and a small hat 
with a feather curling on her cheek. 

“My brother told me of a lady whom I am taking 
you to see, Denise. Mrs. Walter Heath, on Twen- 
tieth Street. She has two daughters and wants a 
teacher for them.” 

Denise wrinkled faint brows. 

“A teacher! I! I feel old already, and bent and 
wrinkled, when you call me that, mon cher.” 

“You could never be old, darling. . . .” 

They stepped out into Broadway again. A jovial- 
nosed hackman in a tall hat drove them past 
Barnum’s Museum above Spring Street, displaying 
“curiosities of all kinds, paintings, and mineral col- 
lections,” to Lake and McCreery’s, where Denise 
was fitted with thin gloves of black kid, Booth swear- 
ing that they looked smaller on her hands than when 
the clerk disclosed them lying between many wrap- 
pings of tissue paper. Their man was waiting out- 
side, and giving him the Twentieth Street address, 
Booth sat down beside Denise and took her hand. 

“I am beginning to be frightened,” she confessed. 
“She may not like me.” 
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“How can she help liking you?” 

“Flatteur!’ They leaned together a swift in- 
stant. The cab, bouncing around a corner, grazed 
the wheel of a baker’s delivery wagon with a fear- 
ful jolt. 

“The streets are becoming impossible. It is no 
longer safe in New York. Are we almost there, 
Jean?” 

“Presently. I will wait outside while Mrs. Heath 
engages you. And remember to say you came from 
Edwin Booth.” 

He helped her out, and after she had closed be- 
tween them the door of a high-stooped brownstone 
house with iron-grilled balconies, he stood beside 
the cab nervously smoking a cigar, his stick tapping 
meaningless messages into the sidewalk. The park 
railings afforded him a pretty glimpse of children 
playing about a silent fountain; he saw a little boy 
with thick golden curls ride magnificently along 
the paths on a painted stick, and he wondered 
whether he had been just such another when he and 
his pony explored the woods near Belair. He, too, 
had worn curls . . . his mother had cried when he 
had stepped, wrapped in a sheet, from the high stool 
on which he had sat for the ceremony, and the black 
tangles were bundled into her lap. .. . 

There was still no sign of Denise. The door had 
swallowed her, and its iron lips were shut secretively. 
He walked to the entrance of the park and poked his 
stick through the railings at a squirrel perched 
gravely on a chilly mound. The tail flirted wildly; 
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he saw the beady eyes snap and the bit of gray fur 
had scurried off, with the boy on the stick riding to 
hounds in its pursuit. Booth stood there still, the 
smoke from his cigar hanging above his head as 
frozen and immovable as the minutes crawling on 
his watch. And then the door opened; and Denise 
floated down the steps, her smile calling him to her. 

‘She was very pleased with me, Jean! She is a 
sweet woman, herself, and she said she liked me 
as soon as I came in. I asked her if she were French 
—there is a something about her.” 

He watched her eagerness. She was as young as 
the children whose romping voices colored the after- 
noon. 

“Did she engage you, Denise?” But he knew, 
having seen her eyes. 

“Mon Dieu, yes! I am to come after New 
Year’s, and Edith is to have three harp lessons a 
week. The little girls came in and spoke to me. 
They are not pretty, but they do not seem to mind 
that.” Her wonder was frankly in her tone. 
“Where shall we go now, Jean?” 

Scaretti had a new place further up Broadway, 
where he fed Denise chocolate and marrons, wiping 
his own lips delicately after a pink froth of peach. 
It would be too late for the sleigh-ride in the Park 
which was open to visitors during the winter months 
until eight o’clock at night. 

“Your brother, Jean. ‘The great Mr. Booth,’ 
she called him, and mentioned his name to me every 
minute. She admires him very much. And there 
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is a picture of him on the piano—as Hamlet—he is 
very dark, and his hair is like yours. Is he like you, 
Jean?” 

‘““*The great Mr. Booth.’”” He sucked the phrase 
lusciously. ‘Like me? Hardly.” Like him—-when 
he could not admit that any one else had been cast 
in clay remotely resembling his own. 

“Mrs. Heath is his great adorer.”’ Her spoon 
tinkled a cool bell across her plate. ‘‘I shall always 
like him too, for what he has done.” 

He put her back into the hot darkness of the car- 
riage. Her bracelets tapped his cheek with a golden 
glitter as he kissed her hand. 

“Send me word directly you are in your box to- 
morrow night. And sit well forward so I can see 
you. Good-by, dear.” 

The subdued thunder of the city was, as he walked 
down Broadway, a wave on which he floated 
pleasantly. Ends of conversation, fantastic as 
Chinese lanterns, hung about him in the air. 

‘up to us to throttle them for the mess they’ve 
got us into. Emancipation is only the beginning—” 

‘at Appleton’s on Broadway, my dear. They’ll 
take a portrait from life in carte de visite size, to 
fit-an“album,. 3 

‘““__waited ten minutes for the stage to go from 
Twenty-third Street to South Ferry! In all my 
life—” 

“in a loft on Third Avenue, bub, where he 
trains the best fighters in the city—” 

He was privy to a thousand confidences; a thou- 
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sand tremulous scandals played about him like many- 
faceted fountains. Then suddenly the Winter Gar- 
den’s weathered grayness obtruded Bond Street 
upon him, and he turned toward it, his cane tapping 
hollowly the speckled crustings of snow. 
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almond boxed in black satin, along which 

gaslight slipped like gilt water. She con- 
sidered an indistinctly printed runner of paper, 
and her earrings winked green streaks as she turned 
to see the house fill up. Gentlemen smoothed their 
coat-tails beside ladies whose skirts were terraces 
of mauve and yellow and old rose, lit with spangles. 
The footlights were quiet, and the orchestra con- 
ductor in his trench was stirring pages of music with 
a bored white glove through which one finger peeped 
indelicately. 

Reassured as to her presence in the left stage- 
box, Booth returned to his dressing-room and 
flooded its stuffy squareness with a rushing draught 
from the window. A leopard’s skin speckled brevity 
showed his arms and the round muscles of his legs; 
he leaned into the mirror to admire it, and stroked 
the hair that crept down into a point between his 
heated eyes. There was an angle of white in one 
corner—Mr. John H. Suratt, 541 H Street, sent him 
back in thoughtfulness to the window. With the 
dress of Antony, which so many scented women 
would dream at through greedy glasses, had come a 
high resolve which he wore like a conqueror’s ban- 
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ner. There was only one thing which was pressing 
swords into the quivering flanks of the South. .. . 
He created a man in a steeple of hat and set him 
down in the room to be tormented by his presence. 
The brazen cheek of the boor whom nothing but 
misspelled ribaldries delighted! Emancipation, in- 
deed! “Given under my hand in Washington, the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three.’’ The bars were down now, thanks 
to him, and dulled black faces everywhere were twist- 
ing with the unexpected bitterness of the new drink. 
Freedom! 

A scrap of music tore apart from the webbed 
sounds below and reached him. He shut out the 
night abruptly and went to the door. 

“Curtain going up!’ They were threading 
about in the lobby, waving the words admonishingly 
at chattering groups who separated with reluctance. 

“Curtain going up!” 

He was in the wings when the first characters 
entered upon each other from opposite sides and a 
second later, it seemed, he stood behind the fence 
of footlights, arching his lines up at a pair of 
shoulders, pearly in a box. 

The audience divided the play into uneven sec- 
tions by the partitions of their applause. ‘Their 
gloved hands seemed continually to be jerking 
strings, pulling the actors here and there, bending 
them double in thankful genuflections. ‘The curtain- 
ropes sang as the red wall moved briskly up and 
down when the first act was over, and attendants 
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advanced up the aisles snowed under hills of white 
roses. 

In a bored voice in which skipped tones of flattered 
gratification Edwin directed the flowers to be moved 
to his dressing-room. He stood beside a huge harp 
executed in roses and lilies flaunting a gilt-lettered 
streamer, “Edwin Booth Benefit,” and posed for an 
imaginary portrait, one hand resting on his hip, 
the other dreamily stroking his forehead. Booth’s 
lips curled in little snakes of anger as he looked. 
Always acting! The shuffle of sounds from the 
house seemed to fall upon his brother’s ears like 
the subdued adoration of the multitude. He ex- 
panded visibly beneath it. He was Hamlet, stand- 
ing with studied ease in the midst of a fantastic 
Euclid of flowers—triangles and circles and rhom- 
boids strewn with wire-fastened fern. 

“The good people,” he bent over the scentless 
blooms. ‘“The dear, good people—” 

Unexpectedly vandal was Booth’s gesture as he 
crushed the lucent wax of a lily between stiff fingers. 
The admonitory plaint of the orchestra choked off 
the noise behind the curtain while two hairy-armed 
men lifted fragile burdens and prepared to carry 
them from the wings. Booth pointed to a small 
spear of roses that were drops of thick cream. 

“Mine, aren’t they ?” 

He twisted a card protruding from them. 

“Put them on my table, will you?” 

His brother’s question was drowned in the cali- 
boy’s approaching patter. 
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“Everybody on for Act II! All the gentlemen on, 
please! Act II!” 

His dislike for the role of Antony, by now so 
strong that he felt it thick upon his tongue, did not 
keep him from striving to out-Herod his brother 
with each scene. Edwin to play Brutus! The thing 
became so unbelievably ludicrous he wondered those 
forms whose moving hands were swaying whitenesses 
didn’t raise their gloves in spectral gestures of 
denial. Edwin as Brutus! When all the time it was 
he who was saying Brutus’ lines as well as his own; 
when it was he who pricked the final jest in Czsar’s 
ribs, not the tall man, wrapped in the affection of the 
house as in some more resplendent toga. 

While he waited for Brutus to be permitted by 
the thundering shadows to deliver the funeral 
speech he thought once of John Suratt. He was out 
front, one of those stirring sounds whom the gas 
flares would presently transform into colored satin 
shells and waistcoats of brocade, and the memory 
of the card stuck in a corner of his dresser became 
a blurring cloud which sponged even Denise from 
his mind. When he returned to Washington .. . ! 
Almost surprised he was at the breathless haste 
which clutched him to be off; the curiosity which 
fanned its own eager flame within him; he mur- 
mured “541 H Street,’”’ as his brother descended 
in an almost visible halo of grandeur from the ros- 
trum, and he mounted to his place. 

Stamping and cheers swept the house in infectious 
billows. Ladies flung things with ineffectual grace; 
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handkerchiefs piled in scented snow; fans came to 
rest beside them and flowers in beds of their own 
stiff paper wilted in the heat of the footlights. The 
curtain was a wavering red streak which rose to 
allow bowing figures to stand revealed and then 
fell, decapitating them with a stroke of painted 
tassels. Glasses leveled at the leopard’s skin shook 
as the hot hands brought him closer. He was be- 
comingly pale, and there was an intriguing coolness 
about the grace with which he bowed. The curtain 
fell with a definite thud and refused to rise again. 
Peau de soie and black broadcloth trickled up the 
aisles into bewilderingly colored clots in the lobby. 
Outside a coatless stage-hand took down the play- 
bill announcing, “Edwin Booth’s Monster Benefit 
Performance of Julius Caesar, in which Mr. John 
Wilkes Booth will enact Antony and Mr. Junius 
Brutus Booth, Jr., Caesar,’ and a run of letters 
smeared into next week’s play. The gaslights hissed 
themselves into oblivion; Denise, waiting in a 
cab whose driver slept noisily on the box, huddled 
her shawl about her shoulders’ smoothness and 
shivered as the night snatched the darkened front 
of the theater abruptly from her eyes. 

His dressing-room was carved out of peace, he 
found, when he had shut the door on feet scraping 
in the wings. There was no hurry to get into his 
clothes. Now that the leopard’s skin dotted the 
floor and he had wormed out of clinging “‘fleshings” 
he waited, considering before his shirt frills slipped 
into place, the white firmness of his bare breast. 
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Then his black coat clasped his shoulders lovingly, 
and he thrust the door open with his stick and 
Idescended to the street. Fresh snowstorms hung in 
the sky, and a drunkard, clandestinely encountering 
- a lamp-post, lamented the cold in tremulous hic- 
coughs. 

Denise’s sigh reproached him as he slammed the 
door beside her. 

“TI had to stay. I am leaving to-morrow and there 
was so much to do.” His kiss was atonement. 

“TI could not imagine where you were. And those 
loafers . . . twice they tried to open the door and 
come in.” Her hand was still cold with the fear of 
it. 

“What did you think of the play, Denise?” He 
hated to ask for her praise, but he wanted so badly 
to hear the words. “Were you pleased?” 

“You were splendid, Jean. And you should play 
that part again—the costume is so ravissant, and 
you make the audience feel really sorry when Cesar 
is dead. But your brother Edwin!” Her bracelets 
flashed in glittering crescendo as the gesture lifted 
her arm. 

“This is not his best part.” His tone was warn- 
ing. 

“Of course not,” quickly. ‘‘And the other brother 
—he is fat! But Edwin... ! There is some- 
Chinen his.voice... . 1” 

His arm about her stung her with swift needles 
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“To-morrow, Denise! How will I say good-by to 
you? When shall I—” 

“But I will go with you on the ferry! You must 
let me, Jean! I could not bear this to be the last—” 

She was smothered in a net of kisses. 

“T will come, I will!” 

“The train goes at eleven, darling. Can you find 
the ferry-slip yourself? Will you be there?” 

“With Léontine. She will know, that girl. And 
I will be too grieved to come home alone.” 

A ring she wore cut into his palm as his hand 
swallowed hers thirstily. Clouds were visible mois- 
ture about the heads of uncertain gas lamps, and the 
horse’s hoofs rang strange cadences on the quiet 
stones of the pavement. Grand Street was a cleared 
black space between mountainous blurs fractured now 
and then by yellow light. A slight pull at the reins 
stopped the horse before 497, and they stirred apart. 

‘You must get some sleep, darling, you look tired. 
And try to be at the ferry-house soon after ten—we 
can have some time together before I go. Good 
night.” 

High up under the shouldering clouds a pool of 
light widened in a window. Denise pointed to it. 
The rest of the house mourned in unrelieved black. 

“Léontine. She is waiting for me. And the two 
sisters have gone to bed. They will hear me when 
I walk up the stairs, and say spiteful things about 
met 

“Horrible old ghouls. You must try to move as 
soon as you go to Mrs. Heath. I could not be happy 
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if I thought you were here with those two hags. 
Promise me.” 

“I would promise anything to-night,” she whis- 
pered, and touched a kiss upon his cheek. “If you 
did not have to go, Jean!” 

“Tf you did not have to stay, Denise,” he mocked, 
and held her again. The driver, lumbering from his 
seat, knocked at the door. 

““Goin’ anywheres else, sir?’”” He was only a little 
more distinct through the window than the houses 
at his back. 

“Yes. . You can take me to’ Gramercy Park. 


Good-by, Denise.” 


A pinkish ferry, puffing importantly, conveyed 
Booth and his luggage to the train in New Jersey. 
His farewells to his two brothers in Edwin’s sitting- 
room, from whose windows the Park revealed its 
frost-rimmed silhouette, had taken scarcely the 
length of time he had spent, earlier in the morning, 
on the tying of his black stock. Water creamed 
away from the boat’s sides, and the ice in their path 
broke before them with the sound of brittle thunder. 
The wind matched Denise’s cheeks with the deeper 
tones of her India shawl. 

“T shall be so lonely now.” Her handkerchief 
was ready in her hand. “Before this I dreamed 
always of how you would come, but now—” 

“Only five months, darling. Why, if you were 
coming out to me in California it would take almost 
that time.” 
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She frowned away California. 

“Every day, Jean, I must have a letter. Will 
you?” 

“Every day.” 

Their hands barely touching was small comfort 
to him, when he longed to kiss away the droop of 
her mouth. But all about them ladies in calashes 
and shawls lamented the ferry’s slow progress, and 
two small boys were vociferously certain that the 
train would have gone when they arrived... . 

The engine blew a spiteful black snort of smoke, 
and its fire-box glowed. Léontine was distrustful, 
and elected to remain in the waiting-room while her 
mistress braved the draughtiness of the long shed, 
and followed Booth to the door of his car. Tears 
brightened in her eyes, mocking the fixed smile she . 
had pasted on her lips. 

“Good-by, darling. See, I shall not cry, Jean! 
And my letter every day?” 

“Of course. Only don’t be worried and don’t 
work too hard.” 

“Five months.” They were eternity as she 
drawled them. ‘Oh, mon Dieu!’’ 

“Before you know you'll be buying an Easter 
bonnet and stepping aboard this same train your- 
self.”’ A whistle quavered and he kissed her again, 
very tenderly. 

‘“Good-by, Denise. I'll send a telegram!” 

Her moving handkerchief was a white blur as the 
train gathered speed out of the yard, and the shed 
retreated in a lengthening brown streak. Yet he 
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knew, long after a rising red wall had clamped down 
on the sight of her, that Denise stood there still, 
waving the crumpled handkerchief instead of wiping 
with it the tears glistening down her cheeks. 
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strode up H Street, in a shell of silence which 

grew thicker as each frosty footstep leaped 
away into the darkness. There was a smooth pep- 
pering of stars high above him, where an arc of 
blackness hunched its shoulders behind the houses. 
Five forty-one drew back from a prying lamplight. 
He climbed the high stoop, in the wavering light a 
brown cascade down the house’s front, and a con- 
fident finger woke the knocker. Almost instantly 
the hall was alive with steps; the door opened, and 
a man’s eager eyes recognized him. 

“Mr. Booth! You remembered! What a 
pleasure to have you here, sir! If you will come 
in 

“I returned only Thursday.” He withdrew his 
hand from John Suratt’s and looked about him 
curiously. “I wondered whether your invitation of 
New York was still good.” 

‘““We have been expecting you. When I spoke 
of you to my friends they were as anxious as I to 
have you join us. Will you come with me?” 

There was a back-parlor with a small grate in 
which some sleepy coals offered a doubtful blaze. 
In an armchair before it, his feet toasting with a 
vague smell of scorching leather, a huge blond man 
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sat, withdrawn in a world of spreading warmth and 
dancing blue points. A shiny pot-bellied black stove 
in the arch of two windows was the genial center 
about which sat the group to which Suratt led 
Booth. Two men smoked on a settle near a boy 
with tiny eyes shifting excitedly as he talked, and an 
opulent lady in stiff gray silk, whose fingers restlessly 
pursued each other through the intricacies of tatting. 

“Mr. Azterodt.” Suratt’s hand evoked a grunt 
from the sleepily slouched giant by the fire. ‘“‘And 
Michael O’Laughlin. And David Herold. Mr. 
Booth, gentlemen. And Mrs. Suratt, my mother.” 

“We have wished to see Mr. Booth ever since 
my son mentioned his fortunate meeting in New 
York.” Her fingers were cool and soft as he pressed 
them. A gold snake with ruby eyes writhed about 
the plumpness of her wrist. Her welcoming smile 
showed him that her eyes were blue as lake water, 
very clear and untroubled. 

“Will you be seated?” John Suratt had brought 
forward a chair from which tassels depended like 
swollen plush icicles, and Booth found the gray silk 
flowing smoothly over his knee. It would be 
strangely soothing in sound, he knew, if rubbed be- 
tween the fingers. ... 

“John told us you were interested in our work.” 
The man at the fire turned, shading his eyes with a 
hand on which shadows sprayed. ‘‘Are you?” 

“Tnfinitely.” 

Unuttered meaning snapped electrically through 
the still room. David Herold, biting impatiently 
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at a cigar, stood near Booth’s chair, watching him. 

“Not only I—but my friend Lewis Payne. He 
will come with me to-morrow, if I may bring him to 
you.” 

Azterodt rubbed his chin in thought. 

“You had planned nothing by yourselves, you 
two?” 

‘The idea was still too young with us. Lewis and 
I had dreamed of a change, perhaps . . . but noth- 
ing was definite. We were certain, however, that a 
change was needed.” The firelight cunningly 
pricked out green flames in his eyes. 

“T see.” He saw many things, in the slow unrest 
of the fire. ‘John spoke of a letter—” 

“From Lewis Payne to me while I was in New 
York.’’ He addressed Mrs. Suratt somehow, even 
though his eyes were not on her. She nodded her 
jet earrings, and her voice stroked him. 

“Ves Pa 

‘As Mr. Suratt has doubtless told you, there 
were plans outlined in that letter. Lewis was a little 
impetuous when he wrote me, and forgot to use 
code. There was talk of poison or the knife—” 

‘'Foolhardy,” she judged, and her still hands set- 
tledin her lap. “This will want careful planning if it 
is to be done at all. And nothing obvious.” 

‘And we must not hurry,”’ counseled O’Laughlin, 
speaking for the first time in a voice whose syrupy 
brogue enchanted Booth. ‘‘The years that are so 
long are nothing to men who know how to wait.” 

David Herold sputtered through his smoke. 
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“Waiting! We'll be old men before you people 
even think of making up your minds.” 

“David is still young enough to want swift 
action.” Her words sent the small-eyed boy to the 
nursery. ‘‘Aren’t you, David?” 

‘You asked me for my plans. What are yours?” 

Suratt shook his head. ‘‘None, yet.” 

“We have not had strength to plan,” his mother 
reproved, and the worm of lace crawled its in- 
creasing length through her fingers. ‘‘We needed 
men who were willing to see the result of an action 
on their mind before it took shape. And so we have 
spent time talking. But now perhaps we can plan 
in earnest.” 

An instant’s tempest swept her lake-blue eyes; 
they grew dark and desolate, and forbidding. Yet 
when she turned to smile on Booth he saw only 
that the little wrinkle between her heavy black brows 
gave her face a pleasingly youthful look. 

“Mother is confident we will succeed,” explained 
John Suratt. 

Booth leaned forward slightly and was sure he 
felt an answering touch fleeting through the gray 
silk. But her eyes were intent upon the moving 
web in her hands. 

“We cannot fail!” suddenly shouted O’Laughlin. 
“God will help us because we are right. . . .” 

“And we will have done more than half while 
waiting for God,” she amended, smiling on them 
all. 

“We must talk, we must design, we must con- 
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struct!’ Azterodt strode from the fire, shivering 
as he passed from its heated circle to the warm 
radius of the stove. ‘‘Nothing can be done without 
discussion. Listen, Mr. Booth. You can see how 
imperative things become if you and Lewis Payne, 
working together, were only imitating what we had 
anticipated. And every day we live the need grows 
stronger—”’ 

“And so do we!” John Suratt’s pointed face for 
an instant flashed into resemblance of his mother. 
“We will be their equals soon—now!” 

His fierce fingers were throttling the handkerchief. 
“We are their equals! Their masters! Mr. 
Azterodt, if you will but consider me one of you—” 

But it was Mrs. Suratt’s clasp Booth felt. At 
the touch of his hand he rose and bowed deeply. 
Shadows from her swaying earrings and the loose 
cloud of her chignon veined the thick cream of her 
neck. A carnelian glowed like a dull coal among 
her laces. 

“Your enthusiasm, Mr. Booth—that is something 
we have lacked ever since we first began to dream. 
We plan and design, and are most matter-of-fact 
in our dealings, but the fire and the spark—they are 
yours!” 

‘“‘And Lewis Payne’s! You will admire him, Mrs. 
Suratt. He has the zeal of ten.” 

Azterodt’s rough blond head loomed beside him. 

“To-night there are several things I must ask 
you.” Excitement thickened a slight German accent 
through his voice. ‘In the first place—” 
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David Herold’s cigar was an agitated firefly as 
Booth leaned closer to listen. . . . 

Silence was loud through the street as he walked 
home. A distant tower broke midnight in twelve 
mellow pieces on the air, and the stillness snatched 
them rapaciously. He was filled with the thrill of 
the evening; for the first time since those pain- 
racked days of boyhood solitude he belonged to a 
group whose thoughts were his. He was one of a 
party! And he would lead them all, he told the 
acquiescent darkness, just as she did, in her placid 
gray dress, behind the screen of those unwearied 
hands. . . . Her hands of course led him to Denise, 
and to the letter he had forgotten to write. He 
could send a wire in the morning. And back again 
he came to Mrs. Suratt, to her graceful earrings, 
and the ever-growing lace between her fingers. His 
eyes closed in sleep on a blur which was half-distinct 
as her face circled with a hundred’ moving lights 
from David Herold’s cigars. There was a pungent 
smell to those cigars—they burned tobacco and ex- 
haled musk-—and he breathed refreshingly deep 
before he plunged down . . . down. . . and the 
face erased itself into a vaster grayness. .. . 

Denise’s letter partly covered a square, important 
envelope. His fingers, twitching the paper free, 
trembled so that it dropped across his lap. 

“Unpleasant duty to inform . . . Corporal Wil- 
liam F. Codson... First Georgia Volunteers 

. a patient in the hospital at Richmond. His 
wound is very serious... asking for you con- 
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stantly.” The letter shuddered to the floor. The 
hospital he had passed the day of his meeting with 
Candace rose oppressively to his eyes. Willy in 
one of those cheerless corridors smelling of ether 
and blood and faintly rotting human flesh... 
Willy’s blond head torturing a soiled gray pillow 
for an hour’s rest ... ‘“‘asking for you”... 
He must go, yet he could not bring himself to rise 
and take his hat. Willy might be dying; he became 
frozen into panic at the thought of sitting beside 
him in a narrow aisle flanked by the white cots of 
the dying. . . . And Willy’s young body, white and 
shining as a sword, grown horrible with slow de- 
cay! He could never be revenged now upon the 
North. 

Ten minutes later his cloak was spreading in blue 
curves about him as his carriage hurried down windy 
streets, past corners where lurked sudden gusts, and 
set him down before the railroad station with its 
flight of shallow steps. He walked slowly to his 
train, breathing with precision to check the nervous 
gulpings which shook him each time his heart 
pumped hot and cold, hot and cold. .. . 

“I was sent for. I should like to see Corporal 
William Codson, please. First Georgia Volunteers 
. . . I was sent for . . . I should like to see Cor- 
poral William Codson ... I was sent for...” 
He rode to Richmond on gleaming rails woven into 
a tapestry of those three sentences. They lived in 
white fire in his brain. “I was sent for...” 
It had been splendid of the nurse to remember him, 
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to disconnect him from Willy’s fevered ravings and 
probe his existence with a letter. ‘I was sent for 
- [was sent for... .” 

Mechanically they eng from him to a man who 
was a brass-studded column, guarding a door. 

“First Georgia Volunteers.” 

The man mumbled something to a passing 
orderly; Willy’s name, repeated by the two in pierc- 
ing whispers, struck Booth like a thorn. 

“Here. “This: way.” 

He was actually walking down the long hall. 
Beds were raised white blurs, and he passed pails of 
blood-soaked bandages, and smaller heaps of freshly 
piled ones; low moanings wavered in the hot air 
about him, and once his eyes, fearfully raised, shrank 
swiftly from the sight of one night-shirted figure 
sitting up in bed. His arms, the glance told, had 
been entirely shot away. .. . 

The orderly came to rest before the last cot near 
a small window through whose dust-smeared panes 
glazed eyes could travel, past the yard below, to 
a rag of sunny sky just out of reach of groping 
hands. A pale unshaven man set down a bowl of 
gruel he was stirring and took Booth’s hand. 

‘“‘Are you a relative of Corporal Codson’s?” 

“His friend—John Wilkes Booth. I was sent 
for—’’ With an effort he fought back the rushing 
words. 

“Yes. I remember. I wrote to you.” He 
coughed and rubbed his chin with a brittle sound. 
“I’m sorry, Mr. Booth, but you’ve come too late—” 
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His eyes did not leave the man’s pale face, and 
yet he saw the cot distinctly, and the sheet drawn up 
about the relaxed length of a man’s body. That was 
all there was of Willy now .. . that sprawling 
line under the white covering which was already 
funereal as a marble slab. His throat was suddenly 
too dry for words. 

“When—?” 

“Early this morning. There was a bullet through 
his lung, you see. We couldn’t get all of it out. 
It was terrible to watch him, sir. He spoke of 
you, too. Sorry he couldn’t give you something 
for a keepsake; he said so yesterday.” 

“May I stay awhile?” 

The man pushed forward a low unpainted stool. 
Booth’s cloak swept the dirty floor as he sat down 
with one hand quivering on the sheet. He was a 
miser brooding beside his treasure-hole which he 
had returned to find empty. Nothing was left of 
his friendship with Willy, of the lovely intimacy of 
those months in Richmond, except this slight heave 
under bed-clothes turned by hasty, sunless washings 
a dismal gray. . . . Tears clicked in his throat as 
he rose. He was able to speak now, to the pale man 
who hovered considerately apart from him. 

‘Thank you for sending for me. Will you write 
and tell me after his people have come. . . for 
him ?” 

The train screamed homewards, and he sat stiffly 
on a hot seat, throbbing with each bounce and rattle 
of those long, curving miles. So many boys in those 
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white cots ... beds and bandages .. . he had 
never known that so many had been maimed and 
gloriously wounded for the Cause. So many! 

“They are so young, some of them,” Candace’s 
tired voice had confided. He was shocked out of 
his thought. So many in Northern hospitals too— 
the boys she read to, whom the tall man under his 
shiny black mountain top visited daily. The image 
persisted; he could not free himself from the hor- 
ror of that white room, of the huddle under the 
crumpled sheet. . . . Swiftly he tore a page from 
his pocketbook and wrote jerkily across it, ‘“Dearest 
Denise.” That at least would calm him and he could 
tell Denise everything. But he had not mentioned 
the Suratts, nor 541 H Street—as indeed he had 
known he would not—when the last uneven letter 
was formed. 
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met Candace again, one evening when he 

Hi: going to Suratt’s for supper. The hem 

of her black skirt was rusty, and her cotton 

gloves, the ones she had worn before, yawned ac- 
cusingly where the tips of two fingers showed. 

“Is it too late to wish you ‘Happy New Year,’ 
John?” 

It was the first of February, 1865. The words. 
made him start a little. Three months only before 
Denise came; three short months until his wedding, 
and the dream still a fluff to tickle visionaries’ brains. 

‘““How are the hospitals?” 

“Crowded, still. Sometimes I think the war will 
never end; it seems as though it must be, always. 
Can you remember a time when there was no war?” 

Could he? She should not have started him 
thinking of those other days again—it was many 
months now since a stray word had lifted him back 
across vistaed years to a garden at Belair. 

“Willy Codson—you remember him, Candace? 
He died early in January.”’ Let her see what her 
Northern Cause had done. ‘Shot through the lung, 
they told me.” 

Words came indistinctly through her trembling 
lips. 

_ “Were you with him? Did you see—?” 
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“He died in Richmond. I came too late.” The 
heartbreak of that morning was now a phrase to 
be tossed off simply, and without pain. Fleetly he 
wondered. 

“It’s things like that which make the hospitals 
so terribly sad. And the President coming every 
day with new suffering chalked on his face.” 

He shifted the flowers he was bringing to Mrs. 
Suratt, and stirred away from her. 

‘The sick boys love flowers,” she said, misunder- 
standing the gesture. ‘‘We had a nurse named 
Whitman last year—he’s gone back now to Brook- 
lyn near New York, where he lived. He would 
bring bouquets every day to ‘dress the wards up for 
parade,’ as he called it. The men who knew him are 
lonely for him now.” 

He pressed her hand warmly. 

“T will look in on you here, Candace, soon—truly. 
I leave for Baltimore on business to-morrow, but 
when I come back—” 

“T have heard of your business. Oil, isn’t it?” 

‘““Among other things. And in a few weeks I shall 
appear again, for one night only, at John McCul- 
lough’s benefit. Good-by, Candace.” 

He was smiling broadly as he walked away from 
her, Mrs. Suratt’s flowers dropping from his hand. 
Thoughts of himself in “business” always evoked 
that smile of conscious satisfaction and a heartening 
flush of pride. It had been his own idea—loudly 
hooted at by the gigantic Azterodt—but adopted 
nevertheless as offering the most convenient screen 
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behind which the many comings and goings necessary 
to the realization of the dream could be effected. 
“Oil business!” He and the mellifluous-voiced 
O’Laughlin and Lewis Payne, all partners in a 
strange syndicate which met daily in hotels, and 
conversed cryptically across table in Lichau’s 
Restaurant or Rullman’s. To-morrow he would be 
in Baltimore to join John Suratt whom “business” 
had taken there earlier in the week. 

It was February. The specious mildness in the 
air to-day, the wind-bellied clouds scudding across 
momently seen acres of sky which were surprisingly 
blue, made it seem very fitting to be carrying flowers. 
And within a day or so he knew, if the weather 
held, there would be crocuses in the White House 
gardens. Flowers enameling the swellings of lawn 
so that a gangling black man might look out from 
his study-windows upon their dancing joy for another 
four years. 

Lincoln’s reélection hardly astonished him. A 
nation fool enough to err so badly once would do 
so again, repeatedly. And in March the farce of 
inauguration would be reénacted. This time he 
would be there, with his friends, to see. 

March was the month in which he was to play 
with John McCullough, and his eagerness at the 
prospect was proof of how keenly he had missed the 
stage. He had gone with McCullough to the 
printer’s that afternoon, and in his pocket lay a 
folded banner of playbill which he was carrying to 
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show Mrs. Suratt. The streaming sentences were 
a smudged happiness: 


Saturday Evening March 18, 1865. 
Benefit of John McCullough 
on which occasion 
The eminent young American Tragedian, 
Mr. John Wilkes Booth, 
Having kindly volunteered his services, will render his 
great character of 
PESCARA 
First time this Season of the 
APOSTATE 
Followed by 
The Great Domestic Drama Founded upon Fact 
JONATHAN BRADFORD 
or the Murder at the Roadside Inn 


It would give her pleasure, he was certain, care- 
fully folding the strip. And lately he had been 
anxious to do that; to touch with an instant’s sun- 
shine those eyes which had the blue of lake water. 
Those rare, gliding smiles of Mrs. Surratt’s were 
what he remembered most sharply of an evening 
spent in the secure warmth of the back-parlor in H 
Street, and the procession of her white fingers draw- 
ing the ever-lengthening tail of lace. Talk lapped 
them about with its comforting wave; he heard Az- 
terodt above the snapping logs, and O’Laughlin and 
David Herold in fluent agreement. At times his own 
voice, astonishingly loud in the glowing hush of the 
room, would surprise him by the aptness of the sug- 
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gestions it offered, by the wisdom the others insisted 
it displayed. And her earrings would scatter shad- 
ows upon her neck and throat, and in the gray silk 
lap rustlingly near him the unquiet hands would 
come to a brief rest. 

“That was splendid, Mr. Booth!” But her eyes 
in which there were no shadows called him John. 
He answered those eyes... . 

His flowers in a tall vase upon a mahogany stand 
sprayed the wall defiantly with color. She wore 
one tucked into her dress where her laces dropped 
their cream upon it. He could see the lamplit lake 
of table clearly next day as the train wheels rotated 
slowly toward Baltimore; the ruby-colored de- 
canter dripped blood on the cloth, and on his hands 
when he grasped it, and in the elevated fruit dish, 
a little insecure on its elaborate stand, a half-pared 
apple was rotting in the close air. 

Rain made the dreary streets of Baltimore 
streamers of gleaming black satin. The promenade 
of raindrops across the roof of Barnum’s Hotel 
drowsed in their ears. O’Laughlin, his post-pran- 
dial cigar agitating his lips, confided over his 
shoulder that a wet night in Baltimore could kill 
ten of the King’s Englishmen. A man struggling 
under a large umbrella seemed to remain afloat in 
the welter of water only by supreme effort. And 
somewhere, in another room giving on the same 
stuffy, curtained curve of hall, a falsetto-voiced 
clock insisted the quarter-hours. 

At nine Booth rose with a final gesture which 
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frosted the red-velvet meadow-flowers on his waist- 
coat with ashes. 

“I’m going downstairs. Will you come?” 

“Tl read, rather.” O’Laughlin took his last 
stand against the rain manfully. “Send me up 
something to drink, for the love of God.” 

The lobby was all the vaster because so few people 
filled its plush and horsehair corners. Near the 
chuckling stove a man snored comfortably, with 
a Philadelphia paper flaunting half a page of Sher- 
man’s campaign across his face. He stirred when 
Booth sat down beside him, removed the newspaper 
and sheepishly asked the time. The stove purred in 
accompaniment to the silence. Booth read three 
columns of Sherman’s spectacular march and stopped 
in the midst of a rotund sentence; the paper was 
folded across the man’s checked knee. 

A hotel attendant came to peer with suddenly 
flushing face into the stove. 

“Will you take a bottle of port up to Mr. 
O’Laughlin in room 430? Say that Mr. Booth sent 
if. 

His neighbor stowed the paper, folded into a 
remarkably tiny package, into the pocket of his 
coat. 

“Mr. John Wilkes Booth.” He stated the fact 
with a jerk which swept a sandy forelock imminently 
near his eye. ‘‘I knew you, sir, years ago.” 

Booth shrugged. ‘Ah, did you?” 

“Indeed! I was at St. Timothy’s School with 
you. Year ahead of you, but I never knew Latin, 
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and took my Vergil with your class. You sat with a 
sick-looking lad named Lee. Didn’t you?” 

Interest raised Booth a trifle from the disjointed 
angle into which he had slumped. “Yes, I sat with 
Fitzhugh Lee in all Dr. Chedney’s classes. And the 
boy next to us had his translations cut into strips and 
pasted across his ruler. Your name, sir, is—” 

His squint shut the hair out of his eyes. 

“You know my name as well as your own, Mr. 
Booth. I recognized you from pictures I had seen 
—besides, you haven’t changed a mite. Know you 
anywhere—never forget a name or face. Same with 
you too, no doubt; just slipped you for a moment—” 

‘Please tell me your name.” He had a flaming 
rush of impatience at being crossed. 

“Sure you don’t remember me? Don’t you re- 
member Samuel Arnold?” 

A conscious effort screwed Booth’s forehead. 

“Arnold? Why, certainly.” Gropingly his voice 
gave details. ‘You lived in Baltimore—and you 
broke your arm once, running across a field with a 
bull chasing you.” 

Arnold shook with easy mirth. 

“Great days. Remember them more distinctly 
than things much more recent, I tell you, sir. Are 
you with us to put on a play?” 

‘‘Not this time. Business.” He clipped the word 
and gave it meaning. 

“Really! And I too. Traveling for some Penn- 
sylvania bankers—live there myself now, you know. 
Couldn’t see what was happening to the South.” 
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“Can any one? I tell you, sir—” He snapped 
the thread abruptly. So much more would be lost 
now than when John Suratt’s wise eyes had read 
over his shoulder. 

“You know,” Arnold leaned toward him with 
laboring confidence, “I have often wished that I 
could do something, anything at all. Never decided 
clearly what it was to be, but I’ve the energy if not 
the idea.”” His hand was a hairy ball resting on his 
knee. 

“There are others that feel with you, sir—many 
others. And something will be done, be comforted.” 
It was already accomplished in his eyes that glowed 
warmth into the cooling clinkers of the stove. 

“Flappy to hear it, I assure you.”’ Arnold arose, 
pulling his watch-chain taut with a mighty yawning 
stretch. “I’d rather help, though, than sit high and 
dry out of mischief, letting others do things for 
me.” 

“Mischief ?”’ His voice was airily brittle, like 
glass bubbles. “‘What makes you imagine that there 
will be anything untoward done?” Dancing like 
will-o’-the-wisps his eyes drew Arnold miles out of 
his familiar road, to where a larger light painted 
patterns on the sky. .. . 

“Flow else?” Arnold was stumbling heavily after 
him. ‘‘There’s no other way that I see. But it’s 
worth it, yes it is, so that the South is saved!” 

Booth frowned. Heroics in other people seemed 
always grossly, ludicrously out of place. 
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“Don’t raise your voice so. Be careful. Remem- 
ber, what you have just said is sedition. . . .” 

“Takes damn little to be a traitor in this country, 
to-day. But you are right—might be jailed for a 
sentence like that.’’ His hands were uneven patches 
on the glossy black of the stove. 

“There is a place where we can talk—my room. 
Will you honor me this evening, sir?”” He possessed 
himself of Arnold’s arm. “We'll send for some 
whiskey, and progress further on our road to under- 
standing.” Their eyes held a tense second between 
them. 

‘“There’s a man there already. Won't he 
object—” 

“O’Laughlin is my friend—and yours at once, 
if you say to him what you have to me. In fact,” 
he was suddenly expansive as their feet plowed up 
green hills of carpet blooming virulently with purple 
flowers and russet leaves, “that is what our business 
is in Baltimore.” 

Stupefaction dropped Arnold’s hand from the 
carved stair-rail. 

“Really! You-—-you don’t say!’ He trembled 
with the news; his fingers, nervously tugging at his 
watch-chain, dragged golden lightnings across his 
waistcoat. 

“Will you come in, sir?” 

The door of 430 was partly open. In an alcove 
shrouded by blowing curtains from the rest of the 
room O’Laughlin in a dressing-gown was squinting 
at the gaslight’s molten gold in a glass of port. 
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a friend of ours in more ways than one. He has 
come up to talk things over with us.”’ 

Glass in hand, O’Laughlin came to meet them. 

“Welcome, Mr. Arnold. Will you come in and 
sit down, here?” His toe propelled a cushioned 
rocker into the center of the room. ‘‘There’s many 
things we can say to Mr. Arnold if he wants to hear, 
eh, Jawn?” 

“Ido. I told Mr. Booth downstairs that my one 
desire is to help the South.” His own warmth of 
feeling surprised him not a little. He had not re- 
membered that he had been so zealous before. 

“As it should be every thinkin’ mon’s desire,” 
O’Laughlin purred against the glass-rim. 

“Tll do anything I can—if there only is something 
for me to do.” 

“There will be, sir. Whiskey or wine, please? 
Jawn? And there’s more on the table, Mr. Arnold, 
if I may remind you. And now?” His hand ex- 
plored the shaven smoothness of his chin. ‘‘Let’s 
see what we have to tell Mr. Arnold.” 


They were three days initiating Arnold into the 
mysteries, giving the new hierophant the details they 
thought he should know. Arnold was drugged with 
the wine of their words. He rarely slept, he went 
below only once on those days, to post a letter to his 
bank severing all connections with them, and asking 
for a draft covering the balance of his salary for 
the year. They sat in Booth’s room, in an atmos- 
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phere alternately blinding with clouds of cigar 
smoke or keenly cold as the opened windows cleared 
the room temporarily, and Arnold hunching in his 
rocker listened breathless while O’Laughlin hurled 
glittering rockets of rhetoric to the ceiling, and 
Booth, from his corner near the window, looking 
down at the gusty street, would lash out briefly, in- 
sidiously, with his scorpion-tail of tongue. 

‘“You see, Arnold?” he would ask, as another of 
O’Laughlin’s periods explored about them. “You 
understand the reason for this, don’t you?” 

And Arnold, his eyes fascinated in the snare, 
would nod dumbly and wave to O’Laughlin to con- 
tinue. 

He came back with them to Washington, a rather 
doubtfully enthusiastic conspirator with two worn 
carpet-valises, clenching his hands as the wheels 
ground nearer, nearer. . . . Somehow he could not 
bring himself to laugh with the others at the signs 
O’Laughlin read to them in the waiting-room, on 
the train. 

“Ladies who wear hoops while traveling please 
make them small.” 

“Ladies traveling with children should have 
basket of eatables and tumblers.” 

“Gentlemen will not occupy more than one seat.” 

They were rattling on glibly again about “oil.” 
They had done nothing in Baltimore except add 
Arnold to their number, but the talk mounted 
giddily. 

“You have a large acquaintance in Baltimore, 
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Sam. You and I will make frequent trips, without 
Jawn. He’s needed in Washington. And it looks 
to me as though oil will boom. . . .” 

Arnold thawed in the flattering sunshine of his 
“Sam.’’ 

“Will you be able to get a room for me near you, 
Michael?” The dread of lonely nights in a strange 
city held him fast. 

“Near me? With me, Sam! Mrs. Van Tyne’ll 
take care of you like she does of me. It’s a nice 
house and good food. Eh, Jawn?” 

He put them into a carriage, stowed their valises 
unsteadily about them, and directed the driver to 
420 D Street. When they had turned a corner he 
slammed the door of a coach behind him, and closed 
his eyes. 

Already the calm of her presence stole about him 
like remembered perfume; he outdistanced the slow 
drone of the carriage wheels and stood beside her, 
flaming with the news of another recruit to the 
Cause. The three days in Baltimore dropped from 
him like a shattered husk. Rain and smoke and 
oratory to impress the stolid mind of Sam Arnold, 
whose money they could use to advantage. The 
horse came to a surprised halt, and he climbed out 
clumsily, burdened with luggage. The carriage, its 
speed remarkably increased now there was no fare, 
rattled away; he stood outside the door, hesitating 
before the brass knocker. He was home again—it 
seemed as though he had never been away. And 
suddenly, unreasonably, the sound of the brass ring 
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falling upon the lion’s jowl reminded him of his long- 
made promise; he had vowed never to visit Balti- 
more without going out to Tudor Hall. He had 
been there and returned without a thought to his 
mother, settled in New York with Edwin, as her 
latest letter had informed him. His mother’s face, 
instantly evoked, melted in the welcoming gloom of 
the hallway as Mrs. Suratt opened the door, and 
he saw smiles glinting across her blue eyes... . 
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now, traveled back and forth to Baltimore 

four times in the next month. They placed 
good-sized accounts in scattered Southern banks, 
they bought vast bundles of worthless, beautifully 
engraved Confederate money and paid for it in 
Arnold’s gold. And always after a trip they would 
sit with Booth in the lobby of the Herndon House 
or at a conspicuous table in Lichau’s, near 2 window 
open to the spring which grew languorous on the air, 
and the talk of oil would mount high, like the black 
gold in one of their own gushers. Telegrams they 
sent to each other were delightfully ambiguous; the 
game to them had all the charm of the “‘let’s pre- 
tend” fancies of their childhood. 

“Don’t fail to neglect your business. Come at 
once,” Arnold in Baltimore would call to O’Laugh- 
lin, and Booth, two days before the performance of 
“The Apostate,” impressed three men in the tele- 
graph offices of the railroad station by sending this 
wire to “Michael O’Laughlin, 57 N. Exeter Street, 
Baltimore: 

“Get word to Sam. Come with or without him 
Wednesday morning. We sell that day sure. 
Io OSB.” 

Wednesday was the day of the President’s 
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Inauguration. Mrs. Suratt, with her fine sense of the 
dramatic, had urged that the blow be struck then, 
as he stood on the steps of the White House making 
his speech. But for once her words had carried no 
weight. Azterodt and her son had talked her down; 
even Booth, usually her staunchest partisan, knew 
that they were as yet not ready for a decisive step. 

“Let the wine ferment, Mother,” John Suratt 
said. “It would be a pity to spoil everything by 
drinking it now.” 

They had fixed upon kidnaping the President 
soon after the Inauguration and carrying him to 
Richmond, there, as Suratt wished, to effect an ex- 
change of all Southern prisoners in Federal prisons. 
Azterodt amended it loudly. The President went 
to the theater often, once a week surely, to distract 
his sick soul. Arnold could rush into his box, seize 
and handcuff him, and they would whisk him away 
in a carriage to some deserted place where they 
could hold him until the exchange had taken place. 

O’Laughlin had even gone so far as to suggest 
that they secrete the President in the Van Ness 
House, near the Potomac River at Seventeenth 
Street. He had been to Canada in December of 
1864, and had spent nearly a month absorbing talk 
of the escaped Confederates who crowded in Mont- 
real waiting for victory to sign their return pass- 
ports. They would help any compatriots who might 
attempt the capture of Lincoln; in long-winded argu- 
ments which O’Laughlin retailed with surprising 
accuracy of detail in elaborately coded messages 
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addressed to the Suratts, they urged this means of 
avenging the South. But after a few telegrams in 
cipher had been sent the plans fell through, and the 
exiles in Canada waited wonderingly for the bomb 
to explode in Washington. . . . 

“And then, if he is not restored. . . ?” Arnold, 
emboldened, would always end by suggesting. 

But Booth was dissatisfied. He knew that this 
was not the way out of which he had dreamed. 

He went to hear the Inaugural address with 
Suratt and O’Laughlin, who had selected for the 
occasion a monstrous white collar and borrowed 
Booth’s cherry-wood stick. They ranged themselves 
on the smooth white steps, the first of the crowd 
that thickened and clotted on the lawns. And the 
President came out and stood at the top of the long 
flight, a black column above them, and when he be- 
gan to talk silence that was louder than any sound 
rushed over the lawn, and carried beyond, to the 
faces in the street pressed eagerly against the rails. 

Much of the speech they would not listen to, and 
made sneering jibes whenever a sentence struck 
their unwilling ears. But later the silence grew too 
religious and they could not speak. And the Presi- 
dent, in a voice uneven and rough with tears, told 
them of his wishes for the South. 

“__let us bind up the Nation’s wounds—let us 
care for the widow and the orphan—for him who 
shall have borne the battlk—’ He stopped for a 
slow second, and the crowd waited without a ripple 
of sound.... 
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Booth refused to credit the words that filtered to 
him. Was he preaching amnesty? Pardon for 
high-souled people who had done nothing wrong? 
He plucked O’Laughlin’s sleeve. 

“Tet us go, Michael. I can’t stand this longer.” 

“Now?” asked O’Laughlin in audible surprise. 
“Fe’s just workin’ up enthusiasm, Jawn. He'll 
be speakin’ of Reconstruction in another second. 
Wait.” 

“TI cannot. He insults my intelligence, and my 
manhood. I’m going.” 

He elbowed his way down the steps, shoving 
through crowds on the lawn too bewildered by his 
departure to offer any resistance. With an eager 
desire to shake off all thoughts of the afternoon 
he hunted up John McCullough, and sat in the Penn 
House bar drinking toddies. McCullough was 
astonished by the unusual reticence of his mood. 

“Under the weather,” he decided after a time. 
“I’ve got a carriage waiting, John; the poor devil’s 
been out there all afternoon. Will you come for a 
drive?” 

“Thanks, no. Not in the humor.” 

“It'll set you up. Come.’ He pulled his hat 
over his shaggy brows, and took Booth’s arm. 
‘Splendid weather for driving. And as soon as you 
are tired, let me know.” 

Streets were thick with people coming back from 
the White House. After a few blocks of uncertain 
progress, of sleepy waits at corners for the crowds 
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to pass, McCullough poked the coachman’s back 
with his cane. 

“Over the bridge, will you, Billy? Over toward 
Uniontown.” 

The Potomac was blue enamel gilded into high 
lights by the westering sun. Through the crossed 
beams of the bridge bits of blueness flashed past 
them as they drove smartly by. 

“Pretty place, Uniontown, isn’t it?” 

Booth was staring back from time to time at the 
brown thread of road over which they had come 
from the bridge. Then his eyes would dart ahead 
to the knots of green trees rising in little hillocks, 
catching up the narrow road and hiding it in their 
arms. ‘They passed not a single other carriage. 
Sunshine, soaking through the sponge of leaves, 
dripped golden warmth upon them; McCullough, 
his head bared to the sleepy breeze, nodded with 
eyes that threatened to close entirely. 

Booth put a quick hand on his shoulder. 

“Beautiful, this place! Ive never seen it so 
lovely before.” 

McCullough stirred. 

“In another month it'll be prettier far. No 
houses along this way, John, but plenty of flowers. 
I come out often, just to rest and steep my old bones 
in sun.” 

“What a spot!’ He was fascinated by the glit- 
tering road. ‘So near to Washington! What a 
place for any one to hide in after he’s killed some 
one in Washington!” 
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McCullough snorted surprise. 

“Such thoughts don’t go with sunlight. Besides, 
it depends who you kill, don’t it?” 

“Why should it? All human life is equally 
precious.” He turned his head slightly to veil the 
light exploding in his eyes. ‘All the same—the 
littlest crossings-sweeper or the President, , , .” 


IX 


ARCH was a thinning pile of leaves on the 
M calendar behind the desk in the Penn 

House lobby. And in his drawer a stack 
of letters mounted steadily, until now the drawer 
stuck whenever he went to open it. There were 
whole days when Denise was erased completely from 
his mind, and when nothing in the life he lived served 
to recall her to him. And then he would wake to 
find a letter for him in her steady handwriting, and 
he would sink into a morass of sentimental self-tor- 
mentings, reproaching himself for not being sufh- 
ciently in love with Denise, denying his right to 
marry her, swearing in a rush of easily summoned 
tears to go to New York and remain at her side 
until May. 

Her letters were all studiously cheerful, faithfully 
recounting every incident and circumstance of her 
life with the Heaths. “I fear this cannot but prove 
tiresome to you,” he would read at every second line, 
and turn a page only to find a new episode of Edith’s 
harp-lessons. . . . New York was cold, and many 
people were ill all about her. The crocuses in 
Gramercy Park, the first tulips staining the snow 
with their brave blood, the bonnet she was planning 
to buy for Easter Sunday, and which she would 

wear when she came to him—he seemed to be ex- 
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periencing, at times, the impossible geographic and 
psychic phenomenon of living in two places at once. 

‘You appear to be doing nothing at all with your 
time, Jean. Will you never act again?” 

He wished heartily that he could admit Denise 
to the cloister of his dream, but it would be unfair 
to the others. He scrawled something affectionately 
indefinite about showing her results when she came, 
and went on to describe ‘“The Apostate,” to be given 
that Saturday night. 

Blood and thunder, diatribe and death . . . he 
gloried in the rdle of Pescara. The mighty sea 
within him, threatening momently to burst its dikes 
and carry him along on its sweeping death, demanded 
fierce expression. He regretted that Denise could 
not see him, who had become suddenly the slight 
vessel in which a giant’s tempest brewed. He would 
make Pescara such a character; he would show a 
bewildering, half-comprehending audience a man 
who could compel all storms of nature to obey the 
wilder cyclone of his own will. 

Good news from the Southern armies sent many 
people to the performance of “The Apostate.” 
McCullough’s name was a magnet to attract eager 
crowds, and the name of Mr. Booth, like a growing 
radiance, had shone upon them long before the actor 
himself was revealed. 

McCullough poured him a long brown drink as 
they waited in his dressing-room. 

‘“There’s money outside to-night. And a good 
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house besides, John. We're going to do a lot with 
this play.” 

The whiskey lit its way through him. 

“I feel equal to playing anything to-night. Pes- 
cara is wonderful for me—I seem to stand ‘tiptoe 
upon the misty mountain-tops,’ shouting my lines at 
the stars.” 

McCullough pulled the decanter away from him. 

“No more for you, then,” he advised gently. “At 
least, not until the second act has taken this out of 
you.” 

“Don’t imagine that this could make me drunk!” 
He pointed scorn at the bottle and the two glasses. 
“T have been tasting another drink lately—no won- 
der it has gone to my head.” 

“T hate riddles,” McCullough rubbed out a line 
under his eye with a finger wrapped in a grimy towel. 
“Sometimes I don’t understand you at all, John. 
No one in your family is like this, and it troubles 
me. Edwin, Junius... but you... ! Alto- 
gether different!” 

“Thank God for that, I say! It would have been 
a curse to have been like most of my family.” 

Severity iced in the older actor’s voice. 

“T was your father’s friend, remember. . . 

“T was thinking of him. None of his aiiaien 
resembles him to any degree.” 

Two drinks bubbled into the glasses. 

“Well, John, take this and forget about your 
troubles. This is not the time to fret about your 


family.” 


aH 
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“TI never do. Here’s the play, sir!” 

“The play, of course, Mr. Booth!” 

The cheap wood of the table showed two ghostly 
circles, slightly damp, when McCullough held the 
door open, and with a courtly gesture of his fine 
white hand waved Booth through before him. 

When, next morning, Booth left his bedroom, 
stepping as from a bandbox, he carried two letters. 
One to his mother enclosed clippings of last night’s 
success, with underscored lines asserting in blurred 
dithyrambs that “Mr. Booth’s character of Pescara 
was greatly moving; a performance brightened by 
the true fire of Thespis.” ‘To Denise he had written 
describing the play in his own words, not wishing 
to trust to the coldness of a newspaper’s account. 
How the audience at his appearance had broken 
into applause only a shade less sustained than when 
McCullough’s portly purple was revealed by the 
rising curtain. How McCullough had made a speech 
so loudly cheered that what he said was deliciously 
indistinct; how he had praised and thanked “John 
Wilkes Booth, my esteemed colleague and dear 
friend, for his splendid work with me in this great 
play.” How at the end the star had hugged him 
in a whiskey-sweetened embrace and told him that 
he had greatness in his two hands. 

His friends had sat in a box to which he could 
raise his eyes even in the most terrific passages. 
Mrs. Suratt wore plum-colored satin murmurous 
with tiny glass bugles which sounded, when she 
stirred, like the voice of a distant waterfall. She 
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carried a beaded reticule into which her hands dipped 
and came back often twisting a tiny white square 
to her eyes. 

They féted Booth with supper afterwards, usher- 
ing him into the parlor hung with flowers against his 
arrival. Champagne smoked in Mrs. Suratt’s finest 
gold-rimmed glasses, and spread sunlight through 
the room. ‘Talk built a topless mountain which pres- 
ently pressed down upon him, overwhelming him. 
The room was hot, he was tired and nervous, and in 
his pocket was a telegram from Denise which had 
come before the fourth act. He wanted badly to 
be back at his boarding-house, dreaming with her 
picture before him into the letter she would be ex- 
pecting to-morrow. He was terribly in love with her 
again as he sat at Mrs. Suratt’s table with the cham- 
pagne bubbles hissing their little deaths in the faintly 
green glasses. Poor child—pauvre enfant, she 
would say! Alone with Léontine in dreary New 
York lodgings, chilled and unnerved by fog and rain, 
torturing grubby, sHeny fingers through the intrica- 
cies of the harp strings’ colored music. . . 

He raised his glass quickly and drank, eis lips 
pressing her name upon the rim. 

Next afternoon he met Mrs. Suratt in the door 
of Washington’s genteelest store, her arms bulging 
with clumsily tied parcels. 

“Will you, John? Thank you so much.” 

He called a cab and told the driver a name. Sur- 
prised, she saw them turn down a street, pass two 
rows of bedraggled frame cottages, and they were 
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spanning the Potomac on a bridge which was an 
arch of sunshine. 

“Where are we going?” 

“To Uniontown. I'll tell you why directly.” 

Sunlight slipped into her eyes and tangled in the 
facets of her earrings. 

“It’s extremely thoughtful of you to think of 
driving me into the country, but still I cannot under- 
stand—” 

“Look at this road. It’s right over the bridge 
from Washington, you see.” His fingers traced 
the route on the broadcloth of his knee. ‘Past 
Anacostia, then on this way. John McCullough and 
I drove here Friday for two hours and didn’t see 
a soul. And he tells me that he comes this way 
often and never meets anybody.” He leaned back, 
waiting. 

“Well, John? Still I cannot see—” 

‘Why I brought you here? I wanted you to see 
this road and tell me whether it isn’t the ideal place 
for a person to escape by—after he has killed some 
one in Washington.” 

The sunlight preserved their look in warm amber. 
Mrs. Suratt watched the trees rise and dip away 
behind them as the carriage passed and outdistanced 
each hill. 

“When did you think of this, John?’ Her voice 
was very low; she was keeping a secret from the 
trees. 

“Friday. Like a shot. Am I right about the 
place ?”’ 
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“It was a stroke of genius.’ Her fingers thrilled 
about his hand. ‘You builded better than you knew. 
Because now I remember that this is the road you 
travel to Surattville, the place in Maryland where 
we have our estate. And there’s a man named Lloyd 
there, our caretaker and factotum of sorts, who 
would be able to supply fugitives from justice with 
necessaries. You are right; this is our only way.” 

“Send your son out to Surattville to-morrow, will 
you? He can leave certain things with Lloyd that 
any one might use—field-glasses and rifles and a few 
flasks of whiskey.” 

“John will go in the morning. But have you 
thought at all,” her eyes were still on the trees, 
“who the man would be for whom Lloyd is to keep 
those things?” 

“There is time for that.”” He refused to see so 
far ahead. ‘‘But whoever it is will need what you 
have mentioned. And it is best to be prepared.” 

“We will prepare now. And this time we will 
succeed.” 

He said nothing. The road ahead was already 
dusting over, in his eyes, with the hoofbeats of a 
man escaping from Washington... . 


The news from Richmond stalked across the wires 
almost instantly after word from Appomattox had 
set the city by the ears. Lee, in the rising smoke 
of a misty dawning, tendering across a table on which 
candles sputtered in death a sword he had wielded 
for the good of his country! The picture rang hor- 
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ror like a knell in Booth’s heart. It made him think 
with the swift illumination of lightning of his friend 
Fitzhugh Lee. How would Fitzhugh take this dis- 
aster to his uncle, to their Cause? How would they 
all accept it, those other loyal defenders of the faith, 
of the ancien régime which lived for them only in 
broken bits of memory, and the mumbled words of 
ex-slaves still bewildered by their new freedom? 

And now Richmond was a city of panic into which 
the conqueror rode with fire burning a pathway be- 
fore him. Richmond, where he and Willy Codson 
had played at being young together! The smoke of 
the past rose stingingly. He seized his hat and stick 
and strode out, shoving through cheering crowds 
which blocked and tightened about the telegraph 
offices, waiting for the last dispatches to dance their 
welcome music up from the South. 


Samuel Arnold, retired behind the outspread 
sheets of the Washington Star, saw him as he passed 
the Herndon House and rushed out to join him. 

‘What do you think? The city’s going wild.” 

‘T refuse to think about anything any more. But 
we mustn’t lose time now, Sam.” 

‘How do you mean?” 

“The victory is theirs already—the victory we 
were so sure the gods would give us. And presently, 
unless we are careful, we will lose even our revenge.” 

Arnold was thoughtful. 

“What can we do?” 

“TI am going to Suratt’s. Come with me, if you 
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wish. We must end all this planning and think of 
action.” 

They were all assembled in the parlor whose win- 
dows were open on Mrs. Suratt’s garden, with a 
snowy mound of hydrangea against a low green 
fence. Azterodt, with his coat off, sat holding his 
great head in his hands. 

“We've decided something at last,” cried David 
Herold as they entered. ‘‘What you’ve been preach- 
ing all along. You know.” 

Caution was an essential characteristic of the little 
druggist’s clerk. He could not bring himself ever 
to allude to the project in other than the most care- 
fully veiled terms. 

“You don’t know what you’re saying, David!” 
Azterodt boomed through the lattice of his fingers. 
“We have not fixed upon anything.” 

“T have a suggestion, my friends. Will you listen 
tome?” Mrs. Suratt, in delaine with figured muslin 
sleeves which caged the plumpness of her arms, 
stilled her rocker’s creakings with a stir of an in- 
visible foot. Her faintly peach-tinted skirts bal- 
looned out about her, burying the chair in fold after 
wired fold. 

“Yes, Mother?” 

“Simply this. John has spoken often of the only 
way left tous. You see now, don’t you—David, my 
son, and you, Azterodt, that we have no other 
solution?” 

Azterodt growled gutturals at her. 
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“We have no access to him. It is that which 
stands in our way.” 

“We have access to no one,” Booth reminded 
him. “You realize, of course, all of you, that we 
waste our time by limiting ourselves strictly to him.” 

“Do you want us to depopulate Washington, 
man?” snorted Azterodt, stroking his hair into a 
wild order. ‘‘We can’t go about killing off a whole 
city to hide traces of our—”’ 

“You purposely misunderstand. I meant that 
certain of the Cabinet—Seward and Stanton and 
Johnson and even Grant. . . . If the helmsman of 
the craft goes, the crew should follow him.” 

‘To me you are advocating wholesale massacre.” 

“Mr. Azterodt,’” Mrs. Suratt calmed him with a 
voice wrapped in honeyed silk, “these men are terri- 
bly dangerous when left alone. Besides, the success 
of our Cause demands the measure John Booth is 
wise enough to suggest. Some of them can be—dis- 
missed—with the same blow we intend for another 
purpose. Others must be sought out separately.” 

‘Yes, but how could we attend to all?” 

‘Each of you will be assigned his task. We are 
building a mighty chain, my friends, to lift our 
people from the welter of their troubles. Remem- 
ber, each link must be forged carefully, delicately.” 
She stretched out her arms in an embrace large 
enough for them all. “Links, each of you... 
links in our chain. . . .” 

“Still we are talking at cross-purposes.” David 
was in a muddle. “I see no way out.” 
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“To-day is the twelfth. On the fourteenth—” 
Mrs. Suratt considered beneath tangled brows. 
“John, do you know Ford’s theater ?” 

“T’ve acted in it often, in another life, and the 
manager is my friend. Do you want a box for 
Friday night?” 

She frowned away his words. 

“What would I do with a box, pray, John? And 
for ‘Our American Cousin’! But there are others 
beside Mrs. Suratt who want to see the play. There 
will be a celebration Friday night—to-morrow, too, 
for that matter. Fireworks and torchlight proces- 
sions, and the President will attend Miss Keene’s 
performance in the evening. At Ford’s Theater 
with which John is so familiar. Now do you see? 
Azterodt, it was at the theater you wished to kidnap 
the President, I believe? Well, it will be there—” 

He saw immediately. A smile lifted his lips as 
he took her hand and kissed it. 

“You think of everything, inimitable woman!” 
he whispered to the stars of her rings. 

“Tt will require two men.”’ Once more she held 
them spellbound by the clairvoyant wisdom of her 
planning. “No, do not volunteer. Every one must 
be given a fair chance.” 

“Tt is an insane idea, Mother. We run unneces- 
sary risks, we expose ourselves to senseless dan- 
gers—” 

“John!”? Her voice whipped him silent. “What 
are your dangers, your life even, at a time like 
this?” 
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‘“Let’s draw lots,” said Azterodt, rising heavily. 
“I shall mark two pieces of paper so, with an X, 
the others will be blank.”” He folded pieces of torn 
note-paper and shook them about in Booth’s hat. 
“Draw one.” The hat loomed suddenly before 
John Suratt. 

“Give me one first,” Mrs. Suratt pulled a scrap 
of whiteness out with two fingers and held it folded. 
“T am ready in all things to share with any of you.” 
The paper was blank. 

“Thank God!” Azterodt sighed, sincerely, and 
fished one out himself. “Where is the X?” he puz- 
zled when he saw the unmarked triangle in his hand. 

“Here, I think.” Booth told him, yet he did not 
open the paper at once. Denise crowded upon his 
mind; she was so real instantly beside him that it 
was not Mrs. Suratt he saw opposite him in the low 
rocker which moved slowly, with a tiny, almost 
animal squeak. It was as it should be—destiny 
had again interceded for him—and yet. . . . His 
life was not his own, he remembered; it belonged 
to a gray-eyed girl but two weeks removed from 
being his wife. He had not the right thus de- 
liberately to wound her, to leave her desolate and 
alone, loving a murderer who could give her nothing 
but the transient security of flight. 

“Well?” Azterodt looked at him and motioned 
to the paper. ‘‘What did you draw?” 

He showed them in his cupped hand. 

“In hoc signo vinces!’’ David pronounced anc 
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waved aloft a ragged-edged streamer on which a 
penciled X loomed stark. .. . 

Azterodt dumped a fluttering shower out into 
the garden. Mrs. Suratt, subduing her skirts with 
pats of the hand, motioned Booth and David Her- 
old to draw their chairs about her, and with her 
eyes lighting tenderly she spoke to them long. 

He left H Street consoled in his mind for Denise. 
With her talk of the glory and right of the deed 
they were to wake and send echoing down the cor- 
ridors of Eternity, Mrs. Suratt had given him a 
straw of comfort. He would be a national hero, he 
told himself fondly, and so was able to pass men 
stringing Connecticut Avenue with illuminations for 
to-morrow night without a tremor of rage. The 
South would hold him high aloft on a dizzy pinnacle 
of honor, and Denise would share with him more 
than love—fame, glory and esteem. It would be 
hers to decide, he reasoned later when a cold hand 
about his heart warned him that another reward 
might be his—hunted as an outlaw, a fugitive—He 
brushed aside the disturbing fly of thought, and 
closed his eyes to dwell on sudden visions of Friday, 
April fourteenth... . 
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() N Thursday the thirteenth O’Laughlin came 


in from his last trip to Baltimore. Booth 

and John Suratt, with Arnold whose already 
weakening courage had been set ablaze with half a 
decanter, met and conducted him up Pennsylvania 
Avenue to Rullman’s for a drink. In silence 
O’Laughlin heard the bomb of Lewis Payne’s defec- 
tion. He had never approved of their course; in 
anger at them all, especially at the huge Azterodt, 
he had left Washington and they had given up won- 
dering where he was. 

“The rotten dog! Will he tell, d’you think, 
Jawn?” 

“Not unless he wants a rope for his own neck 
too,” Arnold assured him. ‘“There’s nothing in it to 
worry over.” 

The Capitol lifted its head with a glory of 
“illuminations” into the murky evening which grew 
thicker as the peals of church-bells let loose six 
o’clock upon the city. A military band strutted, 
terrifyingly imposing, down the street to serenade 
Secretary Stanton at his home on K Street. Little 
boys selling a “brand new song about the Victory, 
sirs!’? made street corners impossible. 

O’Laughlin listened with explosive interruptions 
to the plan for the next day. At intervals he grabbed 
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Booth’s hand and cracked it in his colossal grasp. 

“Ye’ll be a hero, Jawn! Ye are one already, I’m 
thinkin’! I’d give all my teeth to be doin’ it in your 
place.” 

‘Tell David to find me at dinner to-night at the 
National Hotel. We must talk things over, he and 
I. No slight possibility, no loophole even for mis- 
take. . . . Do you understand?” 

He went through the thing so often in his mind 
that the planning soon was mechanical. With his 
old calm he ordered dinner, studied the wine-list 
and held whispered colloquy with the waiters; was 
pleased by the flash of his image in a mirror as he 
passed, and promised himself to visit his tailor soon 
again. [here was no cause for worry, he had 
learned to say by rote, and his flight, scrawled on the 
table-cloth with the dull edge of his knife, showed 
him the folly of fear. At last he was Brutus, facing 
the mighty morning with glad, confident eyes. He 
looked out of his bedroom window at the spectacle 
of a city etched in brilliants on the sky, and breathed 
deeply. Those lights, spraying white fire on his 
eyelids as he waited sleep . . . he would quench 
them all to-morrow; and he slipped effortlessly 
into a dream in which he faced the President, a giant 
candle-snuffer wielded vengefully in his hand... . 


At ten o’clock Booth left his key at the desk 
of the National Hotel and opened the door into a 
rush of April morning. It was hot and very cloudy, 
and a murmurous colony of flies thickened about the 
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archway into Pumphrey’s Livery Stable in C Street. 
The bay mare he usually drove—might he have it 
at four o’clock? 

The ostler cocked an eye into a sudden torrent 
of sunshine. 

“It'll be a fair day, maybe. You'll have a nice 
ride, Mr. Booth. Goin’ anywhere special like?” 

“Uniontown, most probably. You won’t forget 
to have Dancer ready at four? No, not at the 
Hotel. I'll come by for her myself.” 

He caught himself staring at the sky from time to 
time as he walked slowly toward Ford’s Theater. 
If it should rain! He and David with all that rid- 
ing before them to-night, groping their way in fog, 
parting a glistening, moving curtain with each 
slipping hoofbeat. . . . Clouds tacking and veering 
momently checkered him with sun and shade. The 
streets ahead were striated with darkness and 
golden light. He had just reconciled himself to a 
rainy midnight when the clouds lifted, and he stepped 
into Ford’s office pursued by a great, gilded arrow. 

Ford smoked a ragged black cigar behind his 
heaped pine desk. 

‘Where have you been this past week, Wilkes?” 
His tongue swept the cigar against his teeth to 
ease the rush of words. ‘‘We’ve been keeping some 
letters for you.” 

“Send them round to the Hotel, will you? I 
couldn’t read one now.” He sat down near Ford’s 
unpainted desk, his cane resting gracefully across 
one knee. 
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“Coming down to-night 2” 

“No, I don’t believe I am.” 

“You ought to—there’ll be some excellent acting. 
Never seen the ‘Cousin,’ have you, Wilkes?” 

“Don’t imagine I’d care for it.” 

“You would to-night. Asa Trenchard incorpo- 
rates some terribly funny new business—he told me 
yesterday he was to add a few lines about Lincoln 
and the Victory.” 

“Victory is dangerous. Caveat victor, I believe 
it should read. Remember that.” 

“Victory was only to be expected.” Ford con- 
sidered the gray point tipping his cigar. ‘‘Did you 
know the President will be in the state-box to-night ?” 

Booth pressed a fleeting ring into his shiny boot- 
tip with the cherry-wood stick. 

“Alone?” 

“Oh, no. General, Grant and some of the staff 
are coming with him. Lee, too, I think I heard.” 

“Tee? Never! Lee would never let himself be 
used as the Romans used their captives, and be 
paraded.” 

“Still, I rather think you’ll find him if you change 
your mind and come. Why don’t you, Wilkes?” 

“TI may, if this mood wears off. Should I decide 
to I’ll be in about nine. Good morning.” 

He was alert with satisfaction as he turned down 
Tenth Street and saw the Kirkwood House a few 
squares below, in a green haze which was Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. The President and General Grant 
would be together to-night. He checked off the 
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others with a gloved finger. Seward was ill at home 
—a messenger would call and deliver vengeance in 
person. The conceit wrote a gratified smile on his 
lips. And Stanton would be caught either at the 
theater or at his residence. Remained only Andrew 
Johnson, the pig-headed Vice-President. ... 

Booth sent up to the stout gentleman from Ten- 
nessee a card on which he had scribbled: 

“IT don’t wish to disturb you; are you at home? 
J. W. Booth’’ The flowery meadow of Brussels 
carpet at which he was staring so fixedly that the 
walls grew red and green when his gaze lifted, flut- 
tered perceptibly under his eyes with the tremor of 
waiting. If Johnson should ask to see him—? He 
stuck himself with torturing pins, demanding what 
he could pretend to the Vice-President was the mis- 
sion which had sent him disturbing his afternoon. 

The card was returned with a few words printed 
fluently beneath his name. 

“Can see no one to-day. State business will keep 
me in, I fear, all afternoon and evening. Call Mon- 
day. Andrew Johnson.” 

It was beginning to seem too fortuitous, all this, 
he decided, tucking the card neatly into his pocket- 
book. Johnson, then, would not be one of the yawn- 
ing black-coated shadows in the President’s box. 
He would be at home to the ambassador of Fate 
when he delivered the doom of the gods. . . . 

His morning’s errands were accomplished. His 
watch stood at a few minutes past one. The short 
remaining hours pressed down upon him ruthlessly, 
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like an inescapable iron band. He walked the sun- 
paved streets of Washington a free man, who to- 
morrow would be hasting in generous dust-clouds 
down rutted alleys and through gloomy wood-paths. 
The time between noon and that fearful instant be- 
fore ten o’clock when he would come to the tall 
man’s box was shrunk to a hushed ticking of his 
watch, and he lived it a thousand times before he 
stood again at Ford’s Theater, which he entered this 
time through the darkened stage-door. 

Spangler, one of the stage-hands, sat loosely on 
the prompt-box eating cheese and thick bread with 
little clucking noises. 

“Edward, I want you to do a favor for me to- 
night.” 

Instantly the man jumped up, dropping thick 
crumbs from a weedy fringe of mustache. 

“Now, sir?” 

“To-night, at about ten o’clock, I’ll come through 
the wings on this side and out the door. Never 
mind why, Edward—you'll learn later. My horse 
Dancer—you’ve seen her before?” 

“Bay mare, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, yes. I'll bring her round about six, and 
you’re to keep her out there in that little alley-way, 
watching her from time to time, until I come through 
the wings to get her. Then you’ll drop what you’re 
doing, help me up, and go back to your work.” 

‘You mean you'll cross the stage?’ Spangler’s 
mustache shook in his surprise. ‘‘What about Miss 
Keene and ‘Our American Cousin’ ?” 
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“T think they’ll give me leave to pass.”” He smiled 
dryly. ‘Wait and see, Edward. But you'll not 
forget about Dancer? She remains outside until 
I cross the stage about ten o’clock to get her.” 

Revelation kindled in his eyes. 

“You're in the play, Mr. Booth! Mr. Ford said 
as they was goin’ to add somethin’, and this is it! 
Surely I'll watch Dancer, sir.” 

‘You’ve guessed correctly. I’m in the play, Ed- 
ward. Be careful of her, will you?” He flipped a 
folded dollar into Spangler’s palm and walked away. 
“Good day.” 

Luncheon came to him in his room, where he sat 
at the table writing letters. He read again the 
one he had written to his mother. He advised her 
to be brave when she heard the news, and not to 
worry about his safety. “Jt was necessary for me to 
do this, darling mother—you who first spoke to me ° 
about freedom and righteousness must surely under- 
stand. Every precaution I could I have taken, so 
that there is only the hundredth chance that I might 
fail. I may not be able to write again. If I do 
not, remember to think of me as you did, and to 
pray sometimes for your devoted son.” 

To Denise he spoke at greater length. Not once 
did he mention the wedding which had been set for 
the first week in May, for he knew that after her 
startled eyes had grasped the dulling import of his 
sentences she would decide that for herself... . 


“Sweetheart, If I have been neglectful of you in all 
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these months—and my past misdeeds rise towering 
above me now—be generous and forgive, or if you 
cannot, overlook them, and think no more of them 
or of me. This will be a blow to you, I know, but 
I have suffered it in my mind ten thousand times 
already, and can see no way to spare you. Believe 
me that I love you dearly, but I know now that a 
simple existence of unmarred domestic tranquillity 
was something not destined for me. I have been 
reserved for higher things, dearest—set apart to 
play a nobler, though, God help me, far more 
dificult role. Good-by, Denise—if this is good-by. 
And remember always 


““T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more.” 


He was more moved by the letter than he had 
expected to be. The familiar prick of tears against 
his eyelids saddened him as his dropping pen show- 
ered little blotting circles on the table. It was all 
over, so quickly! Denise, rapidly fading to the 
memory of a warm swift kiss. . . . And the pic- 
tured face framed by heavy gold beginning to look 
a little strange—he had not remembered that she 
wore her hair that way... . 

Dancer was safely conveyed to Spangler’s care, 
and tied to a low rail in the narrow, dismal alley 
which backed Ford’s Theater. He went to Suratt’s 
to say good-by and to ask her again whether Lloyd 
would be ready with supplies for them that night. 

The sight of her in her green rocker, reading, 
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shocked him into expressed surprise. He had never 
seen anything else in those plump white fingers but 
long lace which curled snakily into her lap. 

“You did not expect to see me.” 

The hassock at her feet presented a rustic scene 
in artfully raised wool-work; he sat down bruskly 
upon it, his hand conscious of the slide of her silk 
skirts across him as she rocked. 

“David will be here shortly. He will meet you 
just across the bridge into Anacostia. At about six, 
as we planned, he will ride up to one of the soldiers 
and tell him that he will return later with a doctor 
for his wife. That'll pass you, John.” 

“Martial law!’ he sneered. ‘Has John been to 
Lloyd’s ?” 

“Twice. There will be waiting for you all the 
things you spoke of that day when we drove to 
Uniontown. And remember, John, that while you 
strike your blow, others elsewhere will be fulfilling 
their missions too. Never forget that.” 


Something almost Biblical in the thought of ven- 
geance scattered through the city at one hour by 
invisible hands persisted with him as he dressed 
and snapped a pistol into the breast of his shirt. 
Bells muffled in many choking layers of fog told the 
quarter-hour in sounds that were little shocks 
against his ear. The fog was a viscous, uncomfort- 
able coat; twice his groping hand chilled away from 
slimy iron railings and his steps lurched into a new 
trall vated: 
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Lights heavy with vapor were Ford’s Theater. 
He passed inside, nodding to a man in an ill-fitting 
buttoned coat who drowsed against the wall, and 
knew his way up a flight of stairs. The Presiden- 
tial box he recognized—he had sat in it, in the low 
rocker which was the tall man’s favorite chair, 
watching while Ford, for an hour in the morning, 
had directed the hanging about the box of heavy 
silk folds of American flag. The door-latch he had 
tinkered with then, and now the door would not alto- 
gether close. . . . Standing tiptoe before an oval 
inset of window he saw a piece of the stage fitted 
like a painting over the box-rail, and before it, ad- 
miring, sat figures whose faces were mostly amiable 
shadows. Grant he did not see. . . . He was to 
learn later that Grant had been delayed, and had 
sent his excuses to the President’s party early in the 
evening. 

Laughter rocked the house intermittently. Sighs 
of delicious fatigue induced by too much mirth 
swept up from the aisles at each gambol of Asa 
Trenchard’s. Booth gave his fingers on the door 
an instant’s rest. The bright-flooding wave which 
had carried him so far parted for a second over 
his head; through the swirling separation of the 
waters he saw his deed chipped out in bits of sharp 
white granite, eternal, grandly enduring... . 

Edwin was still in New York, he was surprised 
to catch himself thinking, hurrying the plans of 
another benefit—the lilting spring winds frisked 
about playbills conspicuously heralding the arrival of 
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Lawrence Barrett, whom William Wheatley had 
elected to manage for a Northern season at Niblo’s 
Garden. He would have been appearing with Edwin 
—second fiddle, truly, but in a larger orchestra, be- 
fore audiences more receptive to his art. . . . He 
shrugged away the clinging dream. The old days 
smelling gorgeously of grease-paint and dusty, air-. 
less corridors, with the flicker of footlights become 
a golden sunlight—they had slipped away in a murk 
of unreality. . 


The purpled robe, 
The curule chair, the lictors’ keen-edged axe, 
Rejoice not Brutus. "Tis his country’s freedom! 


Nothing barred the progress of that Freedom 
now. The black, shiny-topped mountain which 
through four years had blotted a terrifying shadow 
across its path already tottered to its fall. His work 
loomed suddenly greater even than the exploits of 
heroes. To remove both Ossa and Pelion, horribly 
incarnate in one towering shape, and let the tired 
lands breathe again... . 

He fitted his fingers over smooth steel, and the 
door creaked once as his weight pressed it open. . . . 

Even before the smoke cleared thinly, the tall man 
had slumped forward, his body foreshortening sick- 
eningly. Dazed bewilderment chained his party 
rigidly to their seats; past six frozen faces Booth 
rushed in a warm wind, stood for a moment on the 
plush rail of the box, then leaped to the stage. His 
spur caught in a deep fold of flag, and he sprawled 
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ignominiously, with a dull cracking sound in his 
ankle firing a pistol in his brain. Unsteadily he rose, 
stabbed the blurring faces across the footlights with 
“Sic semper tyrannis,” and swept in a streak of blue 
cloak into the invisibility of the wings. 

An unleashed storm rode suddenly through the 
house. He heard feet shattering the stillness of 
the aisles; voices, thin, demanding, terrified, splin- 
tered in shrill fragments. He could distinguish 
Laura Keene’s shrieking of the tall man’s name, 
and an instant’s backward turn showed her to him 
in the box, holding the still head against her breast. 

The smell of panic twitched pleasantly at his 
nostrils. 

“Good boy, Edward,” he approved Spangler, who 
stood in the dripping fog, rubbing Dancer’s steaming 
sides. ‘‘Everything turned out splendidly. You'll 
hear from me again.” 

He closed Spangler’s willing hand about five 
dollars. 

“There’s a big noise inside, sir? What’s hap- 
penin’?” 

Pain shot dizzily through his ankle as his spurs 
bit Dancer’s brown flesh. 

“Go and find out, Edward. Good night!” 

He clattered into the cobbled silence of the street. 
The fog flowed smoothly back into place again, 
sealing the fleet opening through which he and 
Dancer had passed... . 
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“THAT UNHAPPY BOY” 


I 


[tee were flies in the room. He heard 
their hot droning, and closed his eyes 
tighter, as though to shut out the insistent 
sound. The raftered ceiling hung upon his chest— 
he could not move because of its weight; and there 
was a fly proceeding questingly across his fore- 
head. His whole body twitched it off; but it re- 
turned almost instantly, and again he felt it tickle 
down his chin, on his cheek. . . . His hand, jerking 
upwards, brushed against a prickle of beard. In one 
night, that growth? And would David have a 
razor? He wondered. 

“David,” he called, digging his sticky chin into 
the blanket on which his head rested. He hated the 
feeling of the stubby hairs against the wool. But 
there was no answering sound, and he did not call 
again. David would be along soon, he knew. 

Turning to straighten the damply twisted string 
of sheet he became conscious of a throbbing pain 
which increased in tempo as he stirred. So it was 
his ankle, after all. . . . He had thought his head 
was bursting with the flies and the weight of the 
ceiling upon him. His fingers dived inquisitively 
under and closed over a bulky bandage through 
which two pieces of wood were distinct. He thought 
rapidly. A fly, emboldened by the momentary abate- 
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ment of his vigil, feathered its way down the length 
of his arm, and came to rest on his thumb-nail. 
Ankle . . . his ankle bandaged. . . . A black speck 
of fly rose abruptly as he flung himself upright. His 
ankle was broken—that damned flag’ had tripped 
him as he jumped—and they had stopped at a doc- 
tor’s near Bryantown to have it set. Mudd... 
Dr. Mudd—again the doctor’s fat face floated in 
the candle-light like a rotund golden cheese; his 
words slivered back to him: 

“Two days at the very least. You can’t move 
that foot for two days. Two da—” 

“David!” Horrified fear had opened his eyes 
at last. Mechanically he brushed away the crowding 
flies with one hand, while the other remained still 
tight about the bandaged joint. Two days! It was 
unthinkable lunacy—and David, who appeared to 
be nowhere about, had imperiled them all to humor 
that idiot of a doctor. 

Sunlight was clear outside. His eyes fastened 
upon an aperture lit with gold. It was a door, he 
saw, a wide doorway opening its arms to the April 
morning. And there was no window at all—only 
high up, near the roof, a tiny clouded pane admitted 
a few rays. Slowly the room impressed itself upon 
him. Dim and cool, redolent of hay which still 
remembered last year’s clover; a few empty, boxed- 
off spaces, in one of which he was lying; a looming 
shape in a corner, which he recognized as a battered 
democrat minus a wheel; a shelf near the door 
cluttered high with rusty springs, a bottle of varnish, 
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a petrified sponge, a broken curry-comb. The doc- 
tor’s stable? Staring at the blanket he strove to 
read in its meandering pattern the story of his 
arrival here. 

There had been an excruciating ride at night; 
Lloyd’s provisions augmented by the bedclothes of 
which they had denuded the doctor’s guest-room, 
David asking directions frequently, stilling all ques- 
tions by their well-rehearsed tale of two Confederate 
soldiers, lately demobilized, wounded and eager for 
home. Port Tobacco was their goal, where they 
had had a boat moored which was to take them to 
Virginia. Port Tobacco—it beat through his brain 
with every motion of his heart. And then, sud- 
denly, there was nothing but the choking blackness 
which must have lasted for hours. Two days, the 
doctor had said? He smiled a little twistily, strok- 
ing the growth on his face. In two days, in less than 
that, he would be in Virginia. 

A feeling of nausea crept over him, and he lay 
down quickly. He was hungry, he knew, and very 
hot. His skin ached for the revivifying plunge into 
cold water; the bandage, dirty, mud-caked, had be- 
come an incubus. There was a bitter taste upon 
his lips which he could not name, but his tongue 
shuddered away from it. Sweat,—dried blood. 
“David!” He fought the rising nausea. “David! 
Are you here?” 

Some one blotted into the sunny doorway. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” 

“A thousand things!’ A last sprawling kick flung 
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the coverlet to the floor. ‘“We’ve got to get away 
from here, do you realize that? Help me up, 
David! Let’s fly!” The old dread of rest, the 
fear of pursuit dusting behind them from Washing- 
ton rode him hard again. He twisted his hands in 
a damp agony. ‘‘We daren’t stay here, David!” 

“Why not? This carriage-house is sheltered— 
the houses around know nothing of our presence 
here, and we've still a little food left.” Unobtru- 
sively dexterous, David straightened his friend’s 
bed, tucking the blanket firmly into the straw. 
‘“We’re safe for a few days more.” 

“Safe! You’re a baby-faced idiot, David Herold! 
Last night I tell you I heard a hue and cry after 
us. We must go on!” 

David stood beside him, chewing a straw. 
“Don’t excite yourself. I guess you’re hungry.” 

Again he twisted himself free of the coverlet. 

‘Where are we now?” 

“Brice was the last town we passed. We’re a 
few miles out.” 

‘And the horses?” 

“You can imagine. But you won’t wait to rest 
them.” 

Booth’s eyes sprinkled with weak tears. 

“If I didn’t have this damned foot!” 

“Can’t you move it, Wilkes?” 

“Tl have to.” He bit his lips firm. ‘I must.” 

The sun grew fiercer in the doorway. His eyes 
were closed now; he had ceased to trouble about 
the flies. David, with a dulled knife he had found 
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in the carriage-house, hacked away at half a stale 
loaf; there should have been coffee, he apologized. 
They could still get some from a kitchen across the 
road—Booth waved it away. The hard bread, 
which he chewed scrupulously, dusted his throat with 
crumbs. There was no water except a cupful David 
had dipped from a rain-barrel outside. 

“If you’ll go to sleep you'll feel better.’’ David's 
fingers touched the bandage gently. “I can tear 
the sheet and change this if you wish.” 

He twitched his foot away. It was numb now, 
leaden, as though there were a heavy weight press- 
ing on it. Even when he moved the old stinging 
pain was gone. Clenching his hands, he waited for 
sleep. It was so easy; you held yourself tight in 
the rigidity of anticipation, and thought of some- 
thing pleasantly far off. When he was a boy, he 
remembered, he would lie beneath the old sycamore- 
tree at Tudor Hall watching across the drowsy lawn 
for the cool declension of the sun. Always there 
had been a time when it seemed as though the sun 
were fixed; daily at about four o’clock the miracle 
of Joshua was reénacted for him. The shadows 
did not grow, the color of the sky remained un- 
changed; from his green tent under the tree which 
he had branded as his own he treasured the scene as 
a rare, bewilderingly beautiful painting. Every day 
he promised himself that he would stay awake to 
see the sun sink. Every day the golden heat 
enchanted him; he became sleepy with its wine. He 
would nod for an instant, and when he rubbed his 
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eyes open it was twilight, the first star hung low in 
a green sky, and his mother was looking for him, 
shading her eyes with her hand. 

He stirred, but the flies merely shifted ground, and 
persisted. David sat outside in the uncertain 
shade of the doorway, the straw, much chewed off, 
hanging its pale thread laxly from his mouth. 
Booth stared at him and wondered idly why blond 
men looked so young. All of them. Willy, in the 
lean black clothes he had worn as Richmond, 
quickened in the room. Willy, who had joined the 
First Georgia Volunteers. He shrank from remem- 
bering Willy. Once more he lay tense for the 
coming of sleep. His mind was swept of everything 
now, except a great yearning for the blotting out of 
pain, and the thought of pain. Sleep— His mother 
had read to him always when any of the recurrent 
illnesses of childhood had oppressed him with fleet- 
ing aches. He would lie on the couch, covered with 
a Joseph’s coat of afghan, and his mother, by the 
pretty lamp with its pendent glass music, would 
read aloud in an even, uninterrupted voice until in 
spite of himself he would close his eyes and sleep 
away the pain. Much of the poetry he loved had 
come to be associated with the lamp and the afghan; 
lying there, his eyes smoldering as they looked across 
new and sudden vistas, he heard of Lalla Rookh— 
Moore was a weakness of Mrs. Booth’s,—he rode 
to the martial measures of the Idylls of the King; 
he listened to Hamlet for the first time, and while 
his mother affectionately interpolated reminiscences 
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of his father in the part, he saw himself facing a 
stage with, ‘Alas, poor Yorick.” 

It was no use; he imagined himself sinking into 
sleep, only to feel its elusive rush the very instant 
he believed it his. The brittle scrub on his chin 
scraped against his hand. A sense of unbathed 
flesh, of linen wrappings far past their pristine white, 
rendered him loathsome in his own eyes. 

“David! Help me; I want to get up!” 

Before David’s surprise had carried him, half- 
dozing, into the warmth of the carriage-house, 
Booth had freed his body from the sticky coverlet, 
and stood limply swaying, one foot drawn up 
absurdly as in some clownish sport. 

“I must accustom myself to standing.’ He 
waved aside David’s help. “I want to try to walk.” 

“But where? Before night?” 

“There must be a path somewhere. I can sleep 
outside perhaps, under the trees.” 

David shrugged. ‘Lean on me, then. So! And 
for God’s sake, Wilkes, don’t tire yourself need- 
lessly. There’s a distance to go to-night.” 

He rested his hand heavily on David’s shoulder, 
and hobbled across the floor, out into the sunshine, 
dangling a wooden foot. There was a narrow scar 
of road, half overgrown with weeds and feathery 
grass. Beyond it trees invited, and you heard the 
cool sound of water running far away. Booth lay 
down, his hands cupped beyond his head, and saw 
the sky. Straight trees pillared it, pines topping 
everything with their green spires, and sunlight 
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flashed in his hungry eyes. An oriole mounted from 
a branch directly above him, and its wings beat flame 
into a patch of sky as blue as a bit of china vase. 
His blinded eyes closed; he was asleep. 

David had a cup of clear water for him when he 
woke. There was a dimming cloud across the sun. 

“T’ll pack up the blankets and we can start,” he 
proffered. 

“Please. We must put miles and miles between us 
and Washington.” 

“Do you think she expects a letter from us?” 

“Dare we? Of course not.” 

He wondered as David's figure strode beyond the 
road. He longed so to write to her—all the little 
things which had happened, the things he knew 
would delight her, he cherished foolishly in a care- 
fully kept diary against the day when her eyes 
would read its pages. She must be anxious for news 
of them, but would not a letter to Mrs. Suratt with 
a wilderness postmark track them down? 

She must be worried. He could see her standing 
at the window of the parlor in H Street, twilight 
blotting out the room behind her—she loved the 
softly falling winter dusk, and never lit a lamp until 
it became impossible to see the street. He felt 
again the twist of delight her figure at its accus- 
tomed place had given him when he turned down 
H Street with the wind whipping color into his dark 
cheeks. Refuge, a haven in the calm security of 
her welcoming smile, the knowledge that all the 
tormenting thoughts that had dogged his heels 
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during the day would leave him when once he stood 
beside her. She would watch him relax in the 
warmth of the tight-bellied stove, sipping his toddy, 
and afterward, through long evenings, they would 
argue and discuss, and much later, plan. Already, 
with the facility he had of forgetting, the faces of 
the others blurred as he pictured the scene—they 
had shrunk to voices answering Mrs. Suratt. Even 
her son came and went as a figure constantly at her 
side. But she—this marvelous woman with the 
brain of a cunning man, yet with all the unobtrusively 
insistent femininity he craved—he remembered her 
dominating them all, bending that band of conspira- 
tors with their dream of liberty begotten of a thou- 
sand excursions into History’s past, by the sheer 
force of her inflexible will. David Herold would 
cavil, Azterodt would submit each plan to the micro- 
scope of his sneers, Suratt would follow his mother 
blindly. Booth himself, with a legion of his own 
ideas crowding upon his tongue, would find himself 
yielding before the steadiness of purpose darkening 
the blue depths of her eyes. 

“You’re sure my way is best? Remember, I hate 
so to insist, only—” 

But she had known, she had foreseen, her clair- 
voyant gaze had read no secrets in the future. And 
this terrible fall which had ruined him—if she had 
anticipated that, too, would she have still permitted 
him to go to his doom? 

David had brought a checkered roll of blankets 
tied with a bit of fraying rope. The bread they 
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divided again, washing it down with short sips of 
the water, which was rather warm now. Then, 
with Booth hunched in a singularly senile attitude 
over his horse, the two set off slowly, dust clouding 
behind them, instantly obscuring their trail. 

The dust covered their clothes. The bravado of 
his waistcoat of scarlet and midnight blue was 
dimmed; his shirt—he had been so vain of its frilled 
fineness—showed gray. David's black trousers 
bulged and bagged, and each foot clamored in a 
blistering inferno of its own. 

They met no one. The wayfarer’s comfort of a 
passing word or a waved gesture was denied them. 
Doggedly the road kept on, past tiny cottages set 
back from its dust, through green jungles of tangled 
sun and shade. Keenly David missed company. 

“It’s so lonely here; just keep going until you 
drop, and never see a face.’’ He shifted the blan- 
kets, grumbling. 

But Booth enjoyed the solitude of their journey. 
He dreaded the need of explanation any encounter 
would demand. The story of two Confederate sol- 
diers dragging their scarred bodies back across 
weary miles somehow stuck in his throat. Later, 
when the sky was smoky with the vanished sunset, 
David, hungry himself and fearful for his friend, 
braved the admonitory yippings of a small dog and 
knocked at a kitchen-door. The warm expansive 
smell of new bread came out with the mistress. She 
sniffed at their story, saw Booth’s bandages with a 
frown of impatient regret at her words, and told 
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them to wait—the dog, she added, was safe if they 
didn’t molest him. When she returned, still apolo- 
getic, she hung a basket on David’s arm. Beneath 
the incomplete covering of a fringed napkin he 
glimpsed warm biscuit, a dish of jelly like frozen 
blood, and a small white can—either milk or coffee. 

“If you’d come by yesterday,” she regretted, “I 
had two pies—but they’re gone now.” 

The dog came up beside her, ruffing her skirts 
with his wet nose. 

“Good-by. I’m sorry those pies are all gone; I 
had two yesterday—” 

A few yards from the house a bridge flung a 
rickety plank across a narrow stream. Trees grow- 
ing down beyond the edge waded in the cold water. 
One had been uprooted, and lay on its side, its green 
branches dragging heavily against the current, but in 
the concavity of its roots’ shelter bright minnows 
lanced about, and tiny dragon-flies brooded. Already 
a coating of moss was creeping over it; the dying 
tree was fostering life within the Triton-shell of its 
roots. 

Booth watched, listening to the stream crowd 
along. The longing for quiet cried within him, but 
not even here, where there was no sound except the 
water, and the faint noises of dusk passing, could 
he rest. Always he felt fear riding pillion beside 
him; he had but to shut his eyes, and distant but true 
he heard the jog of approaching pursuit. 

“Shall we spend the night here?” David asked. 
He was very tired. His small eyes, behind lashless 
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lids, kept closing in sleep fought off with difficulty. 

“Efere?”’ 

“Why not? We could tie up the horses, and 
I’d spread your blanket under that bush. God, 
Wilkes, I’m ready to drop.” 

Two fingers spanned a yawn across his mouth. 

“Tt’s not safe,” Booth grunted, pricking his horse. 
‘‘We must go on.” 

He could not have told what he actually dreaded 
in the night that now settled like fine blue powder 
over everything. Even if troopers had left Wash- 
ington—and by this time they were surely abroad— 
still they could not already have ferreted his trail. 
And he must not overtire his foot, hanging so stiff 
against Dancer’s firm flanks. But only in the sen- 
sation of motion was there any momentary peace. 
He moistened sticky lips. 

“Come, David. Let us be quick.” 

There would be a moon, he realized an hour 
later. Already a faint silver radiance slid down a 
flight of cloud-cobbled stairs behind them, in the 
general direction of Bryantown. A slow wind swept 
by; he took off his hat and let it disturb his hair. It 
seemed to stroke away his restlessness . . . gently 
. .. gently. . . . David had actually fallen asleep, 
his body jogging in unprotesting limpness with the 
movement of the horse. Sleep was suddenly very 
far from Booth. He watched the moon mount to 
the head of the cloud-steps, lighting up all the 
weary way they had come. So long since they had 
left Bryantown and Dr. Mudd’s best bedroom be- 
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cause the hoofs of Federal soldiery were rumored 
behind them. And now, these endless miles through 
a green labyrinth out of which there seemed no 
clue, for all David was sure he knew the road that 
led to Virginia and safety. Trees, rocks, a broken 
stile, a ghost-white fence, blurs of houses, trees 
again—the landscape never altered its monotony. 
Only his own increasing fatigue told him that they 
had traveled at all. 

With singular clarity and detachment he looked 
back upon the past week, seeing the event as things 
read in a book, things which only the aching foot 
made real. Dispassionately he viewed his deed and 
felt no regret, since he knew he had been selected 
merely as the instrument of a higher purpose, the 
tool which was to carve away the fetters of the 
South. It was the ignoble loneliness of his present 
situation that tortured him; he realized for the first 
time that his gesture of patriotism had earned him 
nothing except the outlaw’s meed of skulking back- 
alleys and unfrequented roads at night. Not glory 
—he had not sought that—but surely not exile. 


The ambitious youth who fired the Ephesian dome, 
Outlives in fame the pious fool who reared it. 


Long since he had said those lines, remembered from 
somewhere; not since that first surprised thought 
that perhaps abduction of the President was not the 
only way to save the South. 

“The ambitious youth—” 
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Ambitious? He huddled deeper into his upturned 
coat collar. If only they were in Virginia! The 
hostility in the air of these Maryland forests op- 
pressed his lungs with its weight. Maryland, his 
native State, offered him no assuaging arm of relief, 
of refuge. He thanked God his mother was in New 
York, though it would have been exquisitely ironic 
if he had been caught a few miles from Belair. 

“David! Will we ever get to Port Tobacco, do 
you think?” 

But the man at his side did not even stir at the 
sound of his own name. The lullaby of his horse’s 
joltings had proved too effective. Booth looked at 
him, pitying a little those nerves which could sleep, 
the brain that could cast off care like a soiled gar- 
ment, and rest. He was tenser now, more alive to 
the thousand suggestions of the night than he had 
been even that vivid second when he had paused out- 
side the double doors of the box to inspect his pis- 
tol. Gropingly he reached for David’s reins, and 
jerked the horse to a halt beside his own. Then, 
impatiently tender, he shook the heavy body. 

“You must help me down, David. And then you 
can go back to your sweet dreams.” 
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HE fog which had clouded the world all 

night had lifted, with the dawn, into a 

rain of stinging needles against their faces. 
The blanket on which he and David had crouched 
was sodden, and a thick dew sprinkled from their 
hat-brims when they rose. It was a country of 
many streams and frequent marshy stretches— 
beautiful when the sun colored the grass and 
speckled the ground with shadows of the leaves 
of dogwood and beech. But now, for nearly five 
days, rain, and once again the morning had waked 
them with chilly fingers; the dampness, seeping from 
the wet earth, had soaked into their bones. Booth 
cursed himself for having accepted Colonel Cox’s 
hospitality. The shelter of the thicket, with prom- 
ise of food brought to them twice a day, of keeping 
in touch with the country through the newspapers 
Mr. Jones would carry to them, had fallen like 
music on his sick soul. It was not safe for them to 
venture to the boat waiting for them at Port To- 
bacco—soldiers were threading through the woods, 
he knew, and more than one tree flaunted bills for 
their arrest. It was Easter Sunday when he and 
David had taken up their abode in the heart of a 
clump of bushes, settling themselves to rest at last 
before the pleasant prospect of the star-sown night. 
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But there had been rain and rain, and cold, nipping 
winds blew starkly over them. Booth’s ankle was 
very stiff. The last of the sheet had gone two days 
ago, and already the bandage it had made was as 
dingy as though it had never been fresh. 

David stood in a cleared space, watching for Mr. 
Jones and their breakfast. He swept the sky with 
one eye cocked optimistically. Behind him Booth 
encouraged the puny fire, warming his hands each 
time he dropped a twig. 

“Clouds are breakin’ in the east. It'll be clear to- 
night.” 

“Thank God! We go if it is; no more waiting.” 

“We'll have to ask Jones first—” 

“God! Don’t be such a coward!” Familiarly his 
hand ground into the bristle of his chin. ‘We can 
row across to Virginia from here. And Jones said 
he’d give us a boat when we wanted it. Well, to- 
night we’ll want one.” 

“Tf the soldiers haven’t gone—” 

“We go to-night,” Booth snarled. “The thought 
of another day in this downpour, with no roof to 
protect us, makes me relish the idea of soldiers. At 
least they sleep in barracks, and so will we if they 
take us.” 

David shivered at the word. 

‘Sometimes I think you have no heart at all under 
your shirt. Aren’t you afraid of capture, of what it 
means ?” 

“I shall never die like a criminal.” He propped 
himself in his favorite position, back against a tree- 
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bole, hands laced upon his head, and stared out be- 
yond the nodding crowns of the bushes. “I’m not 
a criminal, whatever the newspapers may say, and 
I shall not come up before a military court as though 
I were some trumpery infantryman who had for- 
gotten to salute his lieutenant. No court will sen- 
tence me.” 

“IT know what you’re thinking of,” whispered 
David, frightened. ‘“You’ll kill yourself before they 
take you. How?” The idea was horribly fascinat- 
ing. 

“You'll see when the time comes, David—if you 
haven’t gone before me on the road.” 

David’s throat-muscles failed him for a sicken- 
ing instant. Then he swallowed greedily, licking his 
lips. 

“T? No, not suicide. I’d give myself up; the 
soldiers would not kill me right away, and there’s 


always the chance—”’ 
“Of escape?’’ His smile clothed the word in bit- 


terness. ‘“‘Much better death than this torment. 
But perhaps you'll have the courage to go with me, 
too, when the need arises.” 

“Don’t talk like that! You frighten me!” He 
flung his trembling body about so that he could see 
only the road. ‘You sound as though you'd have a 
premonition that we wouldn’t escape.” 

“David! The voice cracked through him. 
“You’re not regretting, are you?” 

He shrank from the word. ‘No, no, Wilkes. 
It’s only this—this waiting that frightens me.” 
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“And you would prolong your life for more of it.” 
He shrugged his bewilderment. ‘I cannot under- 
stand.” 

Their meal came almost immediately, and while 
they unpacked the basket and ate, Jones, whose 
promise to Colonel Cox to care for the two fugitives 
was making him gray with worry, told them the news 
he had heard in Pope’s Creek the day before. 

“The soldiers are gone.” 

“Put down your gun, David, at last!” shouted 
Booth, kicking aside his own pistol which lay near 
him on the blanket. 

David nodded, but went on eating with his rifle 
crooked over his arm. 

‘To-night,’’ Jones resumed, watching their faces, 
“at the time when I usually bring your supper, I'll 
come and take you instead to a boat I have ready. 
A few hours of steady rowing will bring you to Vir- 
ginia.” 

Eagerness flamed in Booth’s face. “It is useless 
for me to thank you, sir! You have made unbeliev- 
able sacrifices for us! I cannot voice my grati- 
tude—” 

A firm hand on his shoulder stilled his words. 
“I feel the plight of both you boys more than I ever 
thought I could. I shall not rest until you’re out of 
here, forever.” 

In his search among the papers Jones had brought 
David discovered something, and with a snort held 
it aloft. 
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“Look at that, Wilkes! They’ve raised their 


price.” 

“What is it?’ Idly Booth fluttered the sheet be- 
tween his fingers. 

“Nothing. A bill I found in the village.” 

“You’re worth a hundred thousand now!” David 
chortled, pointing to the streaming sentences: 


War Department Washington, April 20, 1865 
$100,000 Reward!!! 
THE MURDERER 
of our late beloved President Abraham Lincoln is 
STILL AT LARGE!! 
$50,000 will be paid by this Department for his apprehen- 
sion, in addition to any reward offered by state or municipal 
authorities. 
$50,000 Reward! will be paid for the apprehension of 
Daniel C. Harold, one of Booth’s accomplices. 
Epwin M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


His eye traveled quickly over the fine print at 
the bottom, “All persons harboring—” and came to 
rest on “DEATH.” 

Unsmilingly he gave the paper back. 

“They’ve got your name wrong, David,” he said. 

Jones left them, and the rain died into a faint 
drizzle which filled the air with a million delicately 
moving drops. But there was a bright patch in the 
east which widened momently. From his pocket 
Booth drew the small book in which he kept his 
diary. The date of the last long entry startled him 
—April 14.... 
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“Friday the Ides. I struck boldly, and not as the 
papers will say. I walked with a firm step through 
a thousand of his friends, was stopped, but pushed 
on. A colonel was at his side. Though we hated to 
kill, our country owed all her troubles to him, and 
God simply made me the instrument of his punish- 
ment. The country is not what it was. This forced 
Union is not what I have loved. I care not what 
becomes of me. I have no desire to outlive my coun- 
try. It was he or the South.” 

The clearness of his thinking on that night im- 
pressed him as he read. Not for one instant to have 
lost his head . . . and now the feeling of panic 
which had been his since their first hour in the 
thicket never left him for a moment. Days of wind 
and rain and solitude inhabited by torturing fancies 
were making him fearful, nervously morbid. The 
deed he had done, together with the grand and lofty 
mood which had evoked it, had melted from him. 
He thought of it no longer, only of its effect on him, 
of the change in his spirit, six days in the drizzle had 
wrought. And it was of this he wrote on a new 
page headed April 21: 

“T am hunted like a dog through swamps and 
woods, with every man’s hand against me, for doing 
what Brutus was honored for!” Pity for his own 
suffering darkened his eyes as his bitten-down finger- 
length of pencil hurried his vindication over the 
paper. “I do not repent the blow I struck. I may 
before my God, but not to man. I think I have done 
well, though I am abandoned, with Cain’s curse on 
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me, when, if the world knew my heart, the blow 
would have made me great, though I desire not 
greatness.” Almost he believed that last sentence. 
“To-night I try once more to escape these blood- 
hounds. Who can read God’s will?” The sancti- 
monious phrase made him smile a little, but he hesi- 
tated about crossing it out. Something he had said 
to David a while ago wormed back to him, and he 
began a new paragraph: 

“I have too great a heart to die like a criminal. 
I never hated nor wronged anybody. This last was 
not a wrong unless God deem it so, and it is with 
Him to damn or bless me. And for this brave boy 
Herold here with me, who often prays—’ he had 
caught David twice on his knees mumbling phrases 
out of a well-attended Sunday-school childhood, and 
determinedly twitted him over his devotions, though 
secretly he wished that he too could partake of the 
self-effacement of prayer—“with a true and sincere 
heart, what crime is there in him? If there be, why 
can he pray?” And on the cogency of that argu- 
ment he snapped the book shut. 

Night settled abruptly; there was no more rain, 
but the sky was dull, and tattered russet rags of 
cloud blew over them. His slouch hat pulled down 
over half his face, and the crutch Jones had brought 
close to his hand, Booth sat astride Dancer, while 
their guide and David, whose mount, badly lamed 
by an ill-fitting shoe, was at present in Jones’ stable, 
walked beside him. For nearly two miles their way 
led through a pine forest; dark, amorphous shadows 
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all about them raised their arms to the lowering sky; 
the ground was spongy and soft with decaying leaves 
and mold. Very slowly they moved over the deaden- 
ing leaves, tunneling through walls of blackness 
which closed and grew thicker as they passed. At 
last Jones stopped and pointed to an arched open- 
ing through which the night showed, a few degrees 
lighter. 

‘“That’s the public road.” His whispering voice 
was very thick. “‘And over there’s my house. We'll 
have to be doubly careful now—there are houses 
and dogs all about us.” 

They came into the lighted space, Dancer’s hoofs 
sounding suddenly very loud on the stony road. 
A dog cried behind them, and the horse started, 
spurred by the wailing sound. Booth soothed him 
with a caressing hand, but he could feel rippling 
quivers all over the animal’s body. 

“Wait here,” Jones ordered. “This is my house. 
I'll go in and get you some supper. You can eat it 
while I take something myself.” 

The thought of being alone with David in that 
eery blackness now that the only person who could 
fathom it was to leave them, chilled across Booth’s 
heart. He clutched Jones’s hand tight. 

“Please let me go with you,” he begged piteously. 
His old superb confidence had been scattered to the 
winds; terror of the night, of his foot, of the jour- 
ney to Virginia, whipped him. “Let me go inside 
and eat my meal there.” 

“It would be running unnecessary risks, my friend. 
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Remember, this is your last chance of safety—yours 
and David’s.” 

He knew Jones was thinking of his own skin, and 
the many dangers the man had dared for them were 
all effaced by this one refusal. Pride waved high 
flags within him. He had been denied the hospitality 
of white trash like Thomas Jones! His voice, loud 
with the hurt he felt, accepted the other’s words 
sneeringly. 

“So be it. David and I remain here like thieves— 
but you know best of course, my dear Jones. And 
you will send us some hot coffee, please.” He liked 
the imperiousness of his command—he wanted the 
fellow to sense the difference between them. But 
when Jones had stepped into the invisibility around 
them Booth turned to David. 

“T shall never forgive him for that—making us 
wait out here in the cold. He was afraid for him- 
self—”’ 

“Yes,” David whined, creeping closer. “He 
never thinks of us at all.” 

Booth promised himself that he would refuse the 
coffee when it came, but the smell of it turned him 
faint, and he drained it in long gulps, warming his 
hands about the steaming cup. He was munching 
the last of his bread when Jones emerged, and 
stepped to the horse’s head. 

“Tt’s a long way yet. Try and sit so’s you won’t 
be tired.” — 

They started along the road again, in a silence 
as black and oppressive as the night itself. He 
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knew they were climbing a hill, from the laboring 
breath of the two men at his side, and the pull of 
the horse beneath him. After a time Jones touched 
his hand. 

“You must get down now, and leave your horse. 
I’ll take it back with me and care for it. The boat 
is waiting at the end of this stretch.” 

Clumsily he dismounted, and Jones tied the horse 
to a tree-trunk, feeling every motion experimentally 
first. Together the two men half carried him down 
—down a path so steep and narrow that it sustained 
three walking abreast with difficulty. Twigs 
snapped impatiently beneath his heel, and stones 
dislodged by their uncertain footsteps rolled after 
them, impeding their progress. Enviously he heard 
the swirling swift rush of the boulders loosened on 
their way; one mad stroke, and the descent was 
made—and there was no stumbling or slipping. He 
was breathing in great drowning gasps, and his fore- 
head had broken out into a fine sweat when they 
were halted by a lapping sound. 

‘Here is your boat, and the oars are right under 
your hand, David. Will you sit here, Mr. Booth? 
You must row straight across—” 

‘How long should it take?” Booth interrupted. 

“Three or four hours, in this darkness. Straight 
ahead, remember. Wait, and I’ll push you off.” 

He came close to the boat’s side. Booth dug into 
his pockets and brought forth a fist clenched about 
something which he pressed into Jones’s reluctant 
hand. 
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‘Take it, please. It’ll pay you for the boat, at 
least, if for nothing else.” He could not mention the 
coffee he had been forced to drink outside Jones’s 
house—somehow it seemed rather foolish now. 
“It’s only seventeen dollars, but it’s all I can spare.” 

“It’s more than this old fish-boat is worth, but if 
you insist—God speed you both! And grant you 
safety.” : 

Wood scraped on the tiny sharp stones at the 
water’s edge. The oars splashed through the water, 
evenly, rhythmically. Across the distance which he 
could feel widening, Booth called, ‘“Good-by!”” The 
night greedily gobbled at his words. His fingers 
gripped the moving sides of the boat, steadying it. 
David, crouching to his oars, was blotted into the 
night, but one foot, extended questingly, touched his 
bent back, and he cried out, revealing his position. 
But with the foot withdrawn the awful solitude re- 
_ turned, and the black desolation of the water flowing 
all around only tightened the clutch of the icy noose 
about him. ‘The sky was only slightly more re- 
assuring. He could scarcely tell whether he or the 
clouds were moving, the tatters flew so quickly by. 
There was an unnaturally swollen appearance in the 
heavens, and the damp foreboding of more rain 
filled his lungs when he breathed. His cloak, strain- 
ing behind him in the wind, was darker than the 
night. Booth did not bother to retrieve it. He 
slid lower in his seat so that his legs, stretched out, 
felt the comfort of David’s close at hand, and lying 
almost on his back, he forced himself to look at the 
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sky, his body taut for the first fine, grinding sound 
which would mean land... . 

It came sooner than they expected. Twice David, 
stopping his strokes to rest his aching arms, had felt 
the boat twisted almost completely around by the 
current, and though he had caught it straight in an 
instant, he was haunted by the thought, never voiced 
to the shape behind him, that they might have been 
driven off their course. And with the sound of land 
under them, the doubt crackled into flame. Could 
they have been rowing three hours? It was horrible 
to have to land on a shore whose identity only the 
dawn, which a hasty glance overhead told him was 
still far distant, could reveal. And if it were not 
Virginia? He stepped over the side, pulling the 
boat up to safety behind him. 

“Well, we’re here.”’ Doubt wavered in his voice. 

“Virginia! Thank God! {s it near morning, 
David?” 

‘No. We'd better get some rest. Lie down in 
the bottom of the boat—so will I—and here’s the 
blanket.”” He settled himself, his weariness articu- 
late in grunts and groans as he moved his arms and 
shoulders. There was a heavy pause. “Jones gave 
us some meat, I saw, Wilkes, and a lot of corn 
bread—” 

“Jones!” answered Booth, stretching the name in 
a yawn. “We don’t need his generosity now. In 
the morning we'll find Dr. Stuart and all our troubles 
will be forgotten. You can sleep now, David 
Herold—we’re safe.” 
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David muttered through his teeth. “I hope so, 
God knows,” and the sky vanished as he shut his 
eyes. 


Sleep had not rested him at all, and Booth woke 
feeling actually tired. His limbs were stiff with the 
damp cold. Another bleakly gray morning—but 
instantly he knew that this one was different, and 
fairer than all others. He was in Virginia, safe! 
The thought warmed about him like a cloak. He 
found his crutch, and moving cunningly so that David 
might sleep away his fatigue, he crawled over the 
boat’s side and stood shakily upright. A small stony 
beach on which they had moored stretched upwards 
a little space, and a trickle of road ran to meet it. 
Sand filled his shoe as he walked, and gave the crutch 
only wavering support. He dug his way up the 
road, past trees already heavy with bloom, and saw 
another road straggling across his. A rain-washed 
board offered a blurred legend, which he read in 
horrified wonder: ‘Port Tobacco’”—a hand pointed 
west, ‘‘Nanjemoy Shores’”—he looked back in the 
direction from which he had set out. Nanjemoy 
Shores was in Maryland! They had been swept 
up the river to an inlet almost opposite the place 
they left last night. Flapping his arms wildly he 
hobbled back to the boat. 

“David! Wake up and listen to me! Do you 
know where we are? David!” 

‘“What’s the matter with you?” He sat up rub- 
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bing his neck, his small eyes narrowed into reluc- 
tant slits. 

“D’you know where we are? In Nanjemoy 
Shores!” 

He was too weary to hear the confirmation of his 
own doubts. 

“Well, we'll go over to-night—we’re nearer than 
we were, and I won’t stop rowing a minute.” 

Booth collapsed on the sand, shaking hysterically. 
“Another terrible ride! I can’t do it! David, I 
thought so surely we were safe!” 

“Come back to sleep again. Make yourself sick 
if you take on like that. Come, lie down.” The 
blanket was raised invitingly. Booth shivered under 
it, sobs still racking him. He had been momentarily 
so blissfully relieved of all his torments—and now 
he knew he must carry them on his back another 
night. Another night! When the terror of the one 
just passed was still damp on his brow. David was 
already snoring, lying with his rough face upturned. 
From the curve of his elbow Booth stared at the 
unshaven cheeks covered with a wiry growth, 
like an Airedale’s. David had grown puffy about 
the eyes in the last few days—even in sleep the bags 
of skin were discernible. There was something 
queer and lifeless-looking about David’s face, with 
the dirty blond hair straggling streakily across his 
forehead. He might be dead as he lay there. . . . 
Maybe he was! Booth played with the thought for 
a sickening second and dropped it. He was thinking 
of Willy Codson again, in the way he liked least 
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of all to visualize him—death creeping starkly 
through him from a hole which gaped above his 
heart, and his face, upturned, staring a question at 
the sky. He shut out the face and the snores, and 
buried his head in the blanket. Poor Willy! 
“and I take the liberty of writing to tell you Cor- 
poral William Codson is seriously wounded and 
asking for you—” 

His lips wreathed about a line recalled out of a 
song. 

“Hurrah for the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears 
a single star!’” 

He was floating in a haze of evoked faces; the 
old days at the Marshall Theater were crowding 
past him again. The little prompter, the manager, 
Willy—but he mustn’t think of Willy—and a pale 
face with wide gray eyes and a small mouth. For 
days now he had fought himself not to remember 
Denise, to forget that under his grimy shirt hung 
a face in a filigree frame of gold. But now it was 
the only thing to restore him, and in the dim void 
between sleeping and waking he reveled riotously, 
remembering. ... 
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HEY reached Virginia a few hours after 
nightfall, and slept again in the boat be- 
neath a sky pricked with faintly silver stars. 
And the last arch of the moon hung on a tree right 
above their heads. In the morning they would walk 
to Cedar Grove . . . he shook off the tangled ter- 
rors of the night before, and drowned himself in 
dreams. 

But Dr. Stuart, they could see at once, was far 
from cordial. He sat under a tree in a rocking- 
chair, his book bulging with one thick finger stuck 
through it, and refused to take them in. 

“You must realize,” he said, steadily avoiding 
their eyes, ‘‘that I cannot run the risk of incurring 
Government wrath. I feel extremely sorry for you, 
Mr. Booth, because I can see that you’re in no con- 
dition to travel. However, I'll dress your foot if 
you wish.” 

Booth jerked away from his hand. 

“Never mind my foot. I need nothing you can 
do for me, sir—after you have denied us the rest 
and shelter we asked. Come, David; we’re wasting 
the doctor’s morning.” 

The doctor sighed and took up his book. 

‘You really should let me change that dressing— 
your ankle would feel more comfortable—”’ 
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“Good morning!” 

“One moment, sirs!’? He overtook them at the 
gate, and stood with one hand rested detainingly 
on the palings. “If you could cross the Rappahan- 
nock to Garrett’s Farm he would put you up.” 

Booth looked at him icy-eyed. 

“IT will not meet another refusal by asking for a 
horse, Dr. Stuart. Yet probably you would be 
afraid, even if I did ask, to help a crippled man over 
your roads to the river. Good morning!” 

He hobbled into the road and squinted inter- 
rogatively at the sunshine. 

“Can you find the river, Wilkes?” 

“Tt’s not more than two miles from here. And 
there must be some one else using this thoroughfare 
beside you and what is left of me. If you will take 
my arm—” 

Dr. Stuart, they could see before a bend in the 
road erased him with a clamp of trees, had gone 
back to his rocking-chair and was thumbing through 
his book for his place. The peace of Sunday morn- 
ing hung golden in the air. 

“We'll go on just a few yards farther,” David 
declared, alarmed by the fury of suppressed pain 
in the other’s eyes. ‘And then we'll have break- 
fast. It’s a long walk, you know.” 

Past noon they came to the Rappahannock lisp- 
ing its way in the still sunlight which glanced dizzy- 
ingly off the smooth armor of its waters. Booth 
sat down at the edge of the river and began to tear 
frantically at the fastenings of his clothes. 
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“You get us a boat, David, and come right back. 
I shall be bathing!” 

He had taken off his shirt and stood in his 
trousers, letting the sun stroke his back warmly. 
A flat rock extending a shelf into the brown water 
gave him an idea. He limped slowly out on its 
surface, and kneeling, doused the shirt expertly up 
and down, hitting it once in a while against the sides 
of the rock. European women washed that way, 
he knew, and their linen was always white. Long 
after he had satisfied himself as to its cleanliness he 
continued slapping the shirt about—he enjoyed the 
delicious feeling of the sun-speckled water slipping 
easily through his fingers. He spread his shirt on 
the rock to dry, and quickly removing his last gar- 
ment, stepped into the river. It reached a little 
above his waist, and he held to the rock tightly, 
dipping down now and then for the ecstatic clean 
coolness of the sensation, but straightening himself 
almost instantly, for he could not rest his weight on 
the bandaged foot. The water licked soothingly; 
he brought up a dripping hand and spattered the 
ripples about him with sunhearted jewels. 

When he had climbed up upon the rock again, 
he stood looking at his reflection in the mirror at 
his feet. His body, very white, was much thinner; 
his bones prodded through his flesh like those of 
a cadaverous work-horse, he reflected. And his face 
with its quite sizable growth of beard gave him the 
appearance of a very handsome young satyr—with 
the damaged foot to carry out the illusion perfectly. 
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Stretched on the rock he let the sun dry the damp- 
ness of the past week out of him. And his fingers, 
in a gesture which was now familiar, went to a pic- 
ture which hung about his neck. 

He knew he must destroy it; if he should be taken 
by the Federal troopers who might even now be 
skulking in the forest behind him, or if he died in 
the woods, he wanted nothing about him to link him 
with Denise. The gold frame shone in his hand. 
He kissed the sadly drooping red mouth once, then 
with a movement lifted out of a boyhood of skipping 
stones, he sent the locket spinning out into the water, 
watching the dimple of its fall widen until he could 
no longer follow it. 

Something cold knocked against his still moist 
arm—his pistol, loaded. For a moment he was 
tempted to bury that too, cleanly. And then he 
thought of what he had told David, what later he 
had written in his diary: “J have too great a heart 
to die like a criminal.” Reassuring himself that he 
could fire at least once more he put the pistol back 
in his trouser-pocket, and moved to where a stain 
of sunlight had heated the rock for him. 

It seemed to be taking David an infernally long 
time to find a boat, yet he was not anxious to have 
the perfect peace of the afternoon ruptured by de- 
parture. Patriots did not people these Virginia 
solitudes, he thought with a queer grin pulling back 
his lips. Jones .. Dr. Stuart... willing enough 
to praise the deed, but not to save the doer. He 
wondered why History was so persistently silent 
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about Brutus between the assassination and Philippi. 
Could the Romans have been so obsessed with what 
the man had done that they had no time for him? 
He stretched luxuriously, enjoying the thought. 
Garrett’s Farm loomed in his mind as another re- 
fusal. By now he was inured to them; he had 
learned to accept them unflinchingly, as he had taken 
the beard on his face, and the crutch he had so 
loathed in the beginning. 

David found him fully dressed when he stumbled 
into sight, the weariness of his excursion written in 
dust and sweat upon him. 

“Well, we have another boat.’’ He sat down on 
the rock and reveled wordlessly in the delight of 
taking off his shoes. ‘“‘Nigger’s going to take us 
across. I paid him already.” 

“T wonder how safe that’ll be, David.” 

David snorted. ‘‘There’s no other way. You 
want to get to that farm, don’t you? Well, either 
swim or let this nigger row us over in his boat. 
Ours is useless—bottom’s all scraped out. That 
seventeen dollars you gave him paid him twice 
Overc a.  s 

“What'd you tell the nigger?” 

“Confederate soldiers, of course . . . and we’re 
not in uniform because we wanted to get back into 
our clothes once more. Are you ready, Wilkes?” 

“I’m ready even for another Dr. Stuart. You 
really should take a bath and feel as splendidly as 
Edo.’ 
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Shudderingly David regarded the glinting river 
and retreated deeper into his dust. 

“Bath, did you say? It’s a mercy you didn’t kill 
yourself doing it! As if splashing about in a lot 
of slimy water’s going to make me feel better. 
When I want rest—real sleep—and something to eat 
beside hard bread.” 

“We shall be feasted at Garrett’s Farm,” Booth 
promised him and turned sharply in the direction of 
a shuffling sound. A little mouse-colored negro, his 
bare feet almost buried in the sand, stood beckoning 
to them. 

“Boat’s waitin, when you want it, suhs.” 
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E was not at first ready to believe it. He 
H sat at a long table from which a tapestry 
of odors wove succulently about him, and 
old Garrett piled his already heaping plate higher 
with food he knew he could never eat. The sun was 
dropping behind the locusts which foamed about the 
house, their tall candles rhyming whitely on the 
blood and saffron sky. The window at his back 
was aflame, and the water in his glass had become 
the color of rubies dissolved in gold. David, his 
mouth happily full at last, nodded to him and he 
smiled. It was their journey’s end. He could feel 
his dinner translate itself into warmth and genial 
cordiality as he pushed back his plate. 

Garrett’s daughter had turned the conversation 
to the murder of the President, news which had but 
a few days earlier come south across the Rappahan- 
nock. Her father glanced fearfully from her to 
Booth, and apologized for her with his eyebrows, 
but the man whose name blazed through the forests 
enjoyed the drama of the moment. Building 
momentary bridges with knife and spoon across his 
plate he spoke in defense of John Wilkes Booth, 
describing him to the girl, while David, old Garrett 
and his son gazed at him in bewilderment. 

“They will say of him that he did what he did 
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for money, or for notoriety,” he told them, and his 
eyes grew very hot. “But believe me that is not 
true. It was patriotism, a deep sense of his coun- 
try’s wrongs, and a desire to right them which led 
him to strike that blow. May it prosper the 
South !” 

“But if they catch him,” the girl breathed, her 
voice dark with the prospect. 

“He will die, of course.” He shrugged. The 
idea was suddenly unimportant. ‘‘He does not fear 
death.” And he looked across to David to impress 
him with that truth. 

Garrett seized the talk and shoved it in another 
direction. 

“Maidie, clear the things!” 

When she had gone, swinging her tray easily on 
her hip, her father said quickly, ‘You can sleep in 
the barn. It’ll be safer than the house, for you as 
well as for us. My son will prepare everything as 
soon as you wish.” 

David was frowning at the barn. He tore him- 
self with a painful wrench from the thought of 
smooth sheets and the swooning depths of a good 
mattress. 

“T don’t suppose the house is safe,” he agreed, 
yet there was a doleful eagerness in his voice—he 
wanted badly to be contradicted. 

“Mr. Garrett is right.” Booth had grown con- 
siderate of the people who sheltered him. “It will 
be best if we are as much apart from your house as 
possible.”” He put his hand through David’s arm. 
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“Come! I am ready to sleep and not care about 
waking.” 

The sky was still palpitant with the dead day 
when Tom Garrett closed the barn-door behind 
them, and they slept. 


The voices which shattered the crystal of their 
slumber were loud and authoritative. Booth leaned 
on his elbow and listened. Then he strode to the 
window, through which the sky was very dark and 
powdery with the dust of small stars, and whispered 
in the ear of David, cringing beside him. 

“Tt sounds like soldiers. Don’t start or make 
any noise. Old Garrett will send them away.” 

“He won't!” The words came hard through his 
tortured lips. ‘Wilkes, he'll give us up—the 
rewards. sis 

“T cannot think him equal to the taking of blood 
money. Hush! Some one’s at the door.” 

Two candles wavered into a luminous patch as 
the door of the house opened slowly and old Gar- 
rett in his undershirt faced the soldiery. His son 
stood with a lantern, immovable, behind him. 
Across the short distance between house and barn 
the two men strained in feverish furtiveness. 

“The murderer of President Lincoln is hiding in 
your house.”’ The officer made the statement with 
a bored firmness which admitted of no contradic- 
tions. “And there is another man concealed with 
him. Where are they?” 

“You are at liberty to search the house, gentle- 
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men,” old Garrett told them, “but you will find no 
one.”’ 

““That’s a lie! We were directed here.” 

“Then you have been misinformed. My son and 
I are sheltering no one.” 

The officer mounted the two lowest steps and his 
face thrust suddenly into the lamplight. 

“We traced them here, and here they are.” His 
finger waggled accusingly. ‘An old negro who 
rowed them across the Rappahannock recognized 
their pictures and said he had left them headed 
for this house. Where are they?” 

Booth’s fingers tightened on the racing pulse be- 
side him. 

“T told you that nigger’s boat wasn’t safe. We 
ruined ourselves crossing the river. Everything is 
up now, David!” 

Sobbing, David tore his hand away. 

“God! Don’t let them take us! Please make 
them go away, O Lord! For Jesus’ sake, amen!” 
His little eyes glowed, distended by sprinkling tears. 

“Where are they?’ The officer’s tones rose, 
menacingly. The huddled shapes of the crouching 
soldiers moved ominously nearer. They circled the 
porch, the lantern-light glancing sharply off their 
bayonets. 

“There is no one here,” old Garrett was repeat- 
ing with wearied insistence when his son pushed 
forward. 

“Don’t, father,” he said gently, and the old man 
shrugged and stepped aside. ‘‘You know it’s no 
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use.” His words crackled like a whip-lash around 
the barn and the faces at the window. ‘“The men 
you want, officer, are in that barn. My father was 
lying because he could not allow his guests to come 
to harm. They are both there, sir, sleeping. Good 
night.” The light waved wildly as he turned back 
into the house. 

“Of course they’re there.”” The officer was merely 
applauding his own acute judgment. “Lend us your 
light, son. And as many torches as you can find.” 

There was a whispered colloquy between the 
officer and the bayoneted shapes. And then they 
began to march, steadily, surely, across the thick 
grass until they stood at the great closed door of the 
barn. The officer, once more ringed around with 
a steely harvest, raised his voice. 

“John Wilkes Booth! You are under arrest! 
Surrender yourself at once and come with us!” 

The man at the window did not shiver a muscle, 
but David, a hysterical Indian with the blanket 
wrapped around him, burrowed frantically into the 
straw. 

“Get up,” Booth said coldly, stirring him with 
his foot. “Don’t dig about there like a scavenging 
sparrow. What are you doing, anyway?” 

“I won’t be taken!” he kept repeating and sent 
straw flying in huge handfuls. ‘They’ll never get 
me!” 

“John Wilkes Booth! We know you are hiding 
in there. Give yourself up peaceably, or you compel 
us to break in the door!” 
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“I will never give myself up to you!” Booth 
answered, very calmly, and folded his hands. He 
had played the part so often on those long evenings 
before sleep sought him out that he was scarcely 
aware of his actions now. One thought alone strode 
high within him. They would never bring him alive 
to Washington to “grace in captive bonds their 
chariot wheels.”” David—? He could not trouble 
about the moaning, prostrate figure in the straw. 
He no longer knew him. Yet at the last he would 
offer him the bliss his loaded pistol promised. 

‘We give you five minutes! Come out then or we 
burn you out!” 

“No, God! No! Wilkes, don’t let them—!” 

‘Surrender yourself, you booby!”’ Booth spat at 
him, and sat stifly down. He was tired, and the 
ankle had begun to pain again. He concentrated 
on the dull ache in his foot, enjoying the feeling for 
the first time. It troubled him no longer—now that, 
in perhaps an hour, he would be beyond the stab 
of pain. 

“Have you any firearms in there with you?” 
They were banging on the door with the butts of 
their muskets. 

Now: 

“We were told you had a rifle. Give it up at 
once.” 

“We have no rifle.” 

“Do you want to be burned out of that barn? 
Open that door!” 

David staggered up, straw sticking like wire to 
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the blanket and his hair. In one hand he waved the 
rifle Lloyd had pressed upon them long ago. 

“T have a gun. But I’ll give it up to you!” he 
screamed. ‘I don’t want it now!” 

“There’s a boy in here who wants to hand over 
his weapons,” Booth called to them. 

“Yes! And you, too, Wilkes! They will be 
merciful.” 

Booth glanced to the pistol lying on the window- 
ledge. 

“T have a way here of escaping from all need of 
mercy.” 

“You have fifteen minutes before we fire the barn 
over your heads. I will not urge you again. Re- 
member, fifteen minutes!” The officer retreated a 
few steps from the door and stood among the denser 
shadows with the long, gleaming points, conversing. 

“Well, David?” 

“Wilkes, for God’s sake, listen to me. I'll go 
out and give them the guns. .. .” 

‘And let them put manacles on us and drag us 
back? You fool!” 

“Would you rather—burn... ?” Already 
anticipatory flames leaped in David's eyes. 

“IT shall die only one way.” Fingers clutched 
about something long and cold rested on the shrink- 
ing shoulder. “Come with me, David. Come!” 

“Tm afraid of you, you murderer! You mean to 
kill me, too!” The wild burrowing in the straw 
had recommenced. ‘Go away! Go away!” 

‘Five minutes more, Booth!” Impatience rasped 
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in the officer’s tones. ‘Surely you see you have noth- 
ing to gain by this delay. End this farce and open 
your door!” 

“You yourself gave me five minutes,” he reminded. 
“You will have your fill of me soon enough, gen- 
tlemen!” 

The seconds which ticked so slowly on the officer’s 
big watch flew breath-rapid out of the window. He 
saw a faint gray patch in the east broaden from a 
pin-prick to the size of a silver dollar, and he tasted 
a new-born wind deliciously on his lips. It was his 
last dawn... . 

“Your five minutes are past! What have you 
decided ?”’ 

“T have not altered my decision,” he corrected 
gently, still with his eyes on the gray now fast 
whitening. 

“Tf you don’t want to die like a rat in a trap come 
out,’”’ advised the officer. 

Excited whispers in which the words were lost 
sputtered outside. Almost immediately there was a 
sharp crackle, and a torch licked its hissing length 
of tongue in at them. . . . A pungent smell of wood 
burning choked in Booth’s lungs. With the mad 
flame blazing in his eyes David pushed the door 
open and dashed outside, shivering, shaken. One 
of the men caught and steadied him in pitying arms. 

“Can’t you get him to come out, too? Try and 
see!’’ called the officer. He wanted so badly to 
bring a live body and not a dusting of gray ashes 
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to the Department of Justice when he claimed the 
reward. ‘Speak to him and urge him!” 

“Wilkes!” The voice wept down a terrified 
octave. “Don’t you smell it? Can’t you feel? The 
barn is burning . . . you’re burning! Oh, my God, 
come away from it!” 

Once more the torch leered at him. The sput- 
tering of the flames outside seemed to drown the 
room. Booth’s face had gone a stricken white. His 
eyes, fixed on the lucent approach of the dawn, were 
tortured with wild questionings. The last rag of 
his tattered courage had blown by in the flaming 
wind which was leaping now at his throat. He was 
suddenly fearful. . . . The echoes of his deed still 
dinned in his ears; high above the crescendo of the 
fire he heard the crack of the pistol, like a giant 
snapping his fingers in monstrous jest. The shot 
which had set his country free! And the bay of the 
conquerors . . . the greedy hands of the flames, 
reaching past the window, snatched from his eyes 
the little square of sky on which the dawn had writ- 
ten. He turned blindly away. Dancing evilly out- 
side, the fire had licked itself into some wild and 
fanciful shape. Long, waving strands of it had 
become hair floating about a pale face. . 
his mother .. < Denise . .. Mrs. Suratt®> [ne 
face which was all three women, and yet none of 
them, stared at him. The hair blew, making 
strange, sharp noises. And breathing panic behind 
him, he rushed to the door and kicked it command- 
ingly. 
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“If you'll stand back a few paces I will open the 
door and come out.” 

“Are you armed?” 

“IT am defenseless. Do you agree? In a few 
minutes, gentlemen, I will be yours entirely.” 

Footsteps scraped retreatingly across the grass. 
He listened with a sly smile. The fire waved dizzily, 
in the wind before morning, filling the room with the 
hot dripping smell of resinous pitch. 

“And now, will you open that door?” 

cViece:: 

He pulled it back, stepping carefully behind it, 
hiding in the shadow of its great bulk, so that the 
flares and lanterns peered inquisitively on an empty, 
gloomy space. Through the crack of the hinges 
Booth watched the officer dart forward, and he 
raised the hand with the pistol as though to check 
him. 

“Wait,” he whispered. “A minute more—” 

“Booth! Are you there?’ He was almost on the 
threshold now, the soldiers, with the bright bayonets 
that were taller than they, pressing behind him. 

Booth closed his eyes. A pistol spoke once, 
peremptorily, and was still. The officer staggered 
as though the shot had found him. ‘“‘Put out those 
torches,” he said briefly. ‘There’s no need to burn 
the barn now.” 

In the circle of lantern-light David, on his knees, 
was swaying back and forth, sobbing. 

‘“FTe did it! Oh, my God, he killed himself! 
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Wilkes—it’s no use, Captain,—he’s dead. . . . Oh, 
My God sees 

He was crumpled against the wall, the fingers of 
one hand growing stiff about the smoking pistol, 
his chin sagging on his breast stained by blood from 
the deep wound in his neck. The officer straightened 
his shoulder gently, and with renewed vigor the 
blood spurted forth over his hands. 

“Clean through the vein. . . .” 

With a last grudging respect for the man who had 
robbed the gallows he squatted down beside him, 
lifting his head slightly. Booth stirred, and after 
a time raised ponderous eyelids. 

“Outside. . . .”’ A bubble of blood spilled from 
his lips with the. word... <‘Outside..: ...iiiae 
fainted shudderingly against the officer’s blue sleeve. 

They moved hin, still bleeding profusely, out on 
the grass, already palely green, now the night was 
so far gone and the unmistakable smell of morning 
hung everywhere. He lay very quietly, his eyes 
drooping from time to time, each tired heart-beat 
sending a sluggish gush of blood from his throat. 
David averted his eyes from the contorted face. 
Pools of golden light in the sky welled from pink 
to an almost angry red. Only a few stars, white 
and tremulous, remained; they seemed to shrink with 
each note of the cock-crow which came to them, 
stinging their ears, from behind Garrett’s house. 

The dying man fluttered his hands, and both 
David and the Captain started to his side in answer. 

‘‘Good-by,” he considered them briefly, and his 
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eyes, under shutting lids, hardly looked at them at 
all. ‘‘Good-by, Captain. . . . Tell my mother I 
died . . . for my country.” 

His eyes remained open, and the officer, bending 
his great blue length, shut them with a surprisingly 
gentle hand. 


THE END 
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